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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue Executive Councit of the AFL-CIO met 
in Miami late in January to make its most im- 
portant policy decisions since the merger. These 
related to ethical standards for union officeholders 
and the renkling problems of jurisdictional claims 
among affiliated unions. 

The ethics! standards problem had been under- 
scored by a Senate investigation (to be continued 
by a select committee) into certain practices of 
union officials. 

The Executive Council on January 28, with one 
dissenting vote, adopted a statement declaring 
that union officials who invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment for personal protection and to avoid scrutiny 
by legislative committees and law enforcement 
agencies inquiring into corruption have no right to 
continue to hold office in the union. 

A code of ethics was also adopted on January 31 
governing conduct of union officials with respect 
to welfare and pension funds, personal economic 
interests which conflict with representation of 
union members, and attitudes toward “‘racketeers, 
crooks, Communists, and Fascists.”’ 

Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters union, 
who had opposed the Fifth Amendment resolu- 
tion, said the policy of the Teamsters is that 
members have the right to invoke the amendment 
without being suspended. He added that the 
action of the Executive Council resolution would 
not alter the Teamsters’ position. 

First action by the Executive Council under the 
new code was to decree suspension of 3 inter- 
national unions unless they cleansed themselves of 
“corrupt influences” within 90 days. The three 
were the Allied Industrial Workers, the Laundry 
Workers, and the Distillery Workers. Mal- 
practices in the administration of welfare and 
pension funds of these organizations had been 
uncovered by a Senate subcommittee 2 years ago. 


PRroaReEss was slow in the settlement of conflicting 
jurisdictional claims. An arbitration plan pro- 


posed by President Meany to settle jurisdiction 
over maintenance and repair work in industrial 
plants was not accepted. The jurisdictional prob- 
lem was to be reviewed again by a special com- 
mittee in Washington on February 25. The 
Council authorized a subcommittee to rule on the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ refusal to install certain 
ventilating equipment made by the Steelworkers 
union. The Teamsters withdrew all but 25,000 of 
its 400,000 membership in the Industrial Union 
Department, but the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers joined for 300,000. 

dames A. Suffridge, president of the Retail 
Clerks International Association, was elected to 
the Executive Council to succeed A. L. Spradling, 
president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway and Motor Coach Employees, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

The 4,000-member American Train Dispatchers 
Association joined the AFL-CIO in January 
Delegates to the association’s convention last 
October had voted to seek affiliation. 

The first 1957 merger of AFL and CIO units at 
the State level took place in January in North 
Carolina, bringing to 20 the number of States to 
take such action. 

Three union presidents died since mid-January. 
Harry Lundeberg, 56, president of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Department and the Seafarers’ 
International Union and a colorful personality in 
labor’s ranks, died in Burlingame, Calif., January 
28. In Washington, D. C., Michael E. Markwood, 
president of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, died January 27 following a plunge 
from a bridge. Willard S. Townsend, president of 
the United Transport Service Employees and a 
member of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, died 
in Chicago on February 3 after a year’s illness. 


Aw African Labor Congress was convened by the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in Accra, Gold Coast, to discuss African labor 
problems and the possibility of setting up a re- 
gional organization of the ICFTU in Africa to 
assist African trade unions achieve organizational 
strength. The African Congress urged establish- 
ment of a United Nations economic commission to 
coordinate and hasten the economic growth of 
Africa. The Congress also opposed the suppression 
of trade union rights in Algeria, discriminatory 
racial practices in South Africa, and failure to im- 
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plement free trade union policies in the Belgian — 


Congo. 

A five-man committee appointed by the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Labor to advise 
them concerning United States participation in the 
International Labor Organization recommended 
continued membership as a means of achieving 
foreign policy goals. 

The United States Supreme Court on January 22 
unanimously held in the Lion Oil Co. case that the 
Taft-Hartley law permitted a union to strike after 
giving a reopening notice and waiting 60 days, 
but before giving a contract termination notice. 

A week later, by a 6-3 vote, the Court also 
ordered a new trial for Ben Gold, ex-president of 
the former Fur and Leather Workers’ Union (Ind.), 
convicted of filing a false non-Communist affi- 
davit with the National Labor Relations Board. 
It held that inquiry by an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation into reports of jury 
tampering constituted ‘official intrusion into the 
privacy of the jury.’”’ The Court noted the FBI 
action had been without intent to affect the out- 
come of the case. 


A numBeEr of personnel changes in labor-manage- 
ment relations positions were announced late in 
January. Joseph A. Jenkins, 38-year-old lawyer 
at Fort Worth, Tex., was appointed to the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board by President Eisenhower 
on January 29. Prior to going into private law 
practice in 1953, Jenkins had served with the 
NLRB as trial attorney, and with the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board. Jerome D. Fenton, 49-year-old 
native of Connecticut, on February 7, was named 
General Counsel of the NLRB. 

Paul N. Guthrie, of the University of North 
Carolina, was elected president of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators. 

Professor John T. Dunlop, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, resigned as arbitrator of jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the building and construction trades, a 
post he had held since 1947. 


Errorts of the Nation’s professional athletes in 
three sports te negotiate with club owners met 
with varied success. In New York, major league 
baseball clubs agreed to a comprehensive benefits 
plan for players, including pension, hospitalization, 


insurance, and disability. The plan bad been 
worked out by a 4-man committee consisting of 2 
player representatives and 2 club owners. Club 
owners refused a request to increase the annual 
salary minimum from $6,000 to $7,500. 

In Philadelphia, a player group seeking official 
recognition by National Football League club 
owners was rebuffed on the grounds that league 
rules now permit player representatives, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to appear before the 
league commissioner at any time. 

The newly-formed organization of National 
Basketball Association players postponed a de- 
cision to affiliate with the American Guild of 
Variety Artists, pending a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on April 15 with team owners. 

Four New York building trades unions (Lathers, 
Plumbers, Operating Engineers, and Steamfitters) 
announced plans on January 23 to construct a $35 
million East Bronx cooperative housing develop- 
ment. The proposed project is the first porduct 
of a drive begun more than a year ago by the City 
of New York to interest construction unions in 
investing part of their pension reserves in co- 
operative housing. 

The Communications Workers of America paid 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. $315,000 in a 
cash settlement of a damage suit filed as an out- 
growth of a strike during the spring of 1955. 

New York longshoremen, upon expiration of an 
80-day Taft-Hartley Act injunction on February 
12, were free to resume their strike against the 
New York Shipping Association. A strike of 
barbor tugboat crews that had lasted during the 
first 11 days of February was threatening the oil 
supply of the New York metropolitan area. 

The National Labor Relations Board on Febru- 
ary 7 reinstated charges of unfair labor practices 
instituted by the Automobile Workers against the 
Kohler Co. A strike of nearly 3 years’ duration 
is still in progress at the company’s Sheboygan, 
Wis., plant. A Board examiner had ruled last fall 
that the union was not in compliance with the 
non-Communist affidavit provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law because its trustees had not filed the 
requisite affidavits. The Board rules that trustees 
were not officers as defined by the union’s consti- 
tution. 





From the IRRA and AEA Annual Meetings— 


Epitor’s Note.—The ninth annual meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association was held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 28-29, 1956. The 
American Economic Association conducted its annual meeting in Cleveland 
at the same time. From among the papers presented at the two meetings in 
the field of labor, seven were excerpted for publication in this section of the 
Monthly Labor Review. The selection of papers is in no way intended to 





deprecate the importance of the many other papers on the programs. Titles 
have been altered and deletions have not been indicated, in the interest of 
easter reading. (Other papers presented at the IRRA meeting are also listed 
below.) 


Excerpted Papers 


Changes in the American Labor Movement 
1.—Structural Changes in the American Labor Movement 
2.—Observations on the Changing Nature of American Unions 
Management’s Changing Labor Philosophy 
1.—Management’s Adoption of New Labor Relations Methods 
2.—Management’s Attitudes Toward Employees and Unions 
An Economic Review of the Employment Act of 1946 
1.—Ideal and Working Concepts of the Employment Act 
2.—Labor’s Contribution Under the Employment Act 
Trends and Current Issues in Social Insurance 


Other IRRA Papers 


Opinion Surveys in Research and Policy 
Free Trade Unionisin in Foreign Affairs 
The Consequences of Minimum Wages 
1.—Economic Effects of a Nationwide Minimum Wage 
2.—Social and Economic Implications of Minimum Wage Legislation 
Progress in Industrial Relations and Policy 
Economics of the Shorter Work Week 
1.—Hours of Work and Hours of Leisure 
2.—The Shorter Work Week: Costs and Benefits 
Research in Union-Management Relations 
1.—Research in Union-Management Relations: Past and Future 
2.—Research on Union Challenge and Management Response 
Organization of the Unorganized: The Problems and Areas of Union Expansion 








Changes in the American Labor Movement 





1.—Structural Changes in the 
American Labor Movement 


JOHN T. DUNLOP* 


Union Structure and Government 


The traditional structure of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, given decisive form by the 
conflict with the Knights of Labor, was based 
upon two principles in the relations of the national 
unions and the federation: exclusive jurisdiction 
and autonomy. While these principles have been 
said to be basic to the merged federation, there 
has been a substantial transformation in their 
meaning and application. Union government has 
been more drastically reconstructed in the 20 
years 1935-55 than in any other period since the 
AFL first took form. 


The Doctrine of Exclusive Jurisdiction. Under the 
logic of exclusive jurisdiction, the AFL by estab- 
lishing jurisdictional lines also determined the 
union the individual employee should join. The 
employer likewise was to deal with the union with 
exclusive jurisdiction. The Government had no 
role in matching unions and workers or unions 
and employers. The assignment of jurisdiction 
and the regulation of competition was supposed 
to be the exclusive concern of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The system of exclusive jurisdiction never de- 
veloped a satisfactory system for making jurisdic- 
tional decisions or agreements nor for enforcing 
them. Although the constitutional doctrine pro- 
vided for exclusive jurisdiction and thereby for an 
elimination of competition, in actual practice, the 
degree of competition in the American labor move- 
ment was very high. 

In the years before World War I, the AFL made 
many jurisdictional decisions. Final action was 
taken less frequently in the twenties and early 
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thirties. Between the split in the thirties and 
merger in the fifties, only a relatively few decisions 
were made, although not from a lack of problems. 
The will to make final decisions, the machinery 
to enforce decisions, and the consequences of non- 
agreement or expulsion all led to a gradual aban- 
donment of decisionmaking and to greater resort 
to pressures for agreement, postponement, and ad 
hoc solutions to particular situations. Internally, 
the system of exclusive jurisdiction had seriously 
declined. 

The system of exclusive jurisdiction was largely 
displaced by a combination of two developments 
in the mid-thirties: the Government determina- 
tion of the election district under the Wagner Act 
and the growth of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The Wagner Act without a split 
in the labor movement probably would have re- 
sulted only in minor or gradual variations in the 
system of exclusive jurisdiction; a split in the 
labor movement without Government determina- 
tion of election districts probably would have 
provided no effective challenge to the principle of 
exclusive jurisdiction, although in many sectors 
possession and control over jurisdiction would 
have changed. 

In the postwar period, the costs and disadvan- 
tages of competition, unrestricted from within the 
labor movement, came increasingly to the fore. 
Rivalry frequently led to the reorganizing [of] the 
organized. In the period after the war, a tendency 
developed to limit in certain directions the extent 
of competition and rivalry among unions. 

At least six types of agreements among contest- 
ing unions are to be observed. 

A. Agreements to negotiate jointly with em- 
ployers or to coordinate strike action where both 
unions are significantly represented in plants of a 
company or association. 

B. No-raiding agreements to restrict competi- 
tion for workers already certified or covered by 
agreements or to restrict competition for runaway 
plants. 


*Harvard University. 
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C. Agreements for joint organizing campaigns indicates that the older constitutional doctrine of 
with an interim or permanent division of new unqualified exclusive jurisdiction was substantially 
members or a specific division of plants and agree- _— modified, if not abandoned. 


ments to regulate the conduct of competitive 1. All jurisdictional claims against national 
organizing campaigns. unions in the merged federation alleging past 
D. Agreements defining jurisdiction between trespass of jurisdiction were in effect denied. No 
the organizations and settling disputes over ex- | matter how meritorious a claim based on previous 
clusive jurisdiction. exclusive jurisdiction, possession was to prevail 
E. Agreements merging national unions. and to provide constitutional protection in the 


F. Agreements creating machinery providing future. Historical jurisdiction is replaced by 
for final and binding decisions by arbitrators in ‘established collective bargaining relationship.” 
disputes over B, C, or D. This constitutional principle apparently applies 

The accompanying table lists agreements be- not only between former affiliates of the AFL and 
tween national unions which have come to the CIO but also between unions within each group. 
writer’s attention since 1948. The code in the Voluntary agreements and mergers may ultimately 
table refers to the first five alphabetic designations _— eliminate extreme instances of overlapping juris- 
listed above. diction. 

This is an age of bilateral agreements; at no 2. A new term “organizing jurisdiction’ was 
time in the history of the labor movement have so __ introduced to provide that, with respect to an 
many agreements between national unions been unorganized group or to one represented by 

‘made. The central system of exclusive jurisdic- union outside the merged federation, a union was 
tion has become largely inoperative, and a central __ free to assert its historical jurisdiction. But once 
system under the merged federation has not been _a group is organized and certified or a collective 
established. bargaining relationship established, it would 

The AFL-CIO merger, and the writing of anew appear that traditional jurisdiction is again lost 
constitution, provided an opportunity for a fresh — to the actual possessor. 
and systematic review of the doctrine of exclusive 3. Jurisdictional rights may be asserted when 
jurisdiction. An analysis of the new constitution consideration is given by the merged federation 


Agreements among national unions since 1948! 





| Type of agreement | Type of agreement 


























Unions | Date | (For code, see | Unions | Date | (For code, see 
| text above) | text above) 
Laborers/Electricians.___._- --------| July 13, 1948 D Teamsters/Meat Cutters _--- Se pt. 24, ues B C D 
eee ne rere as sont * 10 D Musicians/Variety Artists............- (Ne, * aed } DE 
Auto Workers/Machinists............... {rent 2! 1953 }a BC Meat Cutters/Fur Workers... | Dee. 28, 1954 E 
Carpenters/Laborers___. -- — ..| Oct. 3,1949 D || Teamsters/Bakery Workers - -- _....| Feb. 5, 1955 B C 
Carpenters/ Asbestos Workers. ____- | July 21, 1950 DE i} Oil Workers/Gas, Coke, Chemical | Feb. 25, 1955 E 
Boilermakers/ Blacksmiths _- ae Apr. 15, 1951 E_ |} Cement, Lime and Gy anuads Stone and | 
Boilermakers/Plum bers - July 9, 1951 D | Allied Workers. . Mar. 19, 1955 B 
Iron Workers/Sheetmetal Workers... - pal 6, — D || Iron bea rs, Machinists... ne a 22, = BC : 
i e 4, 198 || Iron Workers/Electricians ----._--- May 5, ) 
Machinists/Teamsters. - --.- - pa {Sept 13, 1955 } BCD i Five printing trades unions ?_. .- June 29,1955 | A 
Iron W orkers/ Elevator Cenatenshens ..| May 26, 1953 D || Retail Clerks/Meat Cutters - -- | Dee. 12,1955 | A Cc D 
Iron Workers/Carpenters. -- _. a | June 3, 1953 D Electricians/Carpenters -- oe Feb. 1, 1956 D 
Machinists/Rubber Workers -__...-._- | June 15,1953 | A B C || Lathers/Sheetmetal W orkers_ Apr. 26, 1956 dD 
Packinghouse/Meat Cutters_.__---- | June 23,1953; A B C || Oil, Chemical and Atomic/Chemical 
Machinists/Rubber Workers | Aug. 10, 1953 BC 1} iE ae ince area | May 11, 1956 Cc 
Insurance Agent/Tnsur orkers_. wos | = 23, 1953 © D || Furniture Workers/U pholsterers-.- | May 24, Lenny \ Cc 
nsurance Agents/Insurance Workers....| Dec. 13,1953 | A 1} une 6, 1956 
Machinists/Pressmen...____- | Dee. 16,1953 cD 5 Sees Costenypeoms.-.....------ |\Sept. 10, 1956 | / E 
Laborers/Engineers-._-- - - aintmensanee Dec. 18, 1953 D || State, County and Maunicipal/Civic | 
Boilermakers/Plumbers-_-_...............| Dee. 29, 1953 D SE Sete | June 30, 1956 | E 
Bricklayers/ Asbestos W orkers- | Jan. 28, 1954 D Barbers/ Barber and Beauty C ulturists...| July 1, 1956 E 
rs/ Engineers... | Feb. 3, 1954 D || Machinists/Metal Engravers. __. July 24, 1956 | E 
Teamsters/U pholsterers _ - ...--.--| Feb. 17, 1954 Cc bD |, Sheetmetal Workers/Plumbers - - Aug. 31,1956) A D 
Machinists/Plumbers_- .....--| Apr. 29, 1954 Cc bD Machinists/ Boilermakers - - - - - - | Sept. 11956; A B C D 
Carpenters/Teamsters/Laborers/ Teamsters/Flight Engineers. ___- | Oct. 12, 1956 c D 
Engineers oes ..----.| Sept. 17, 1954 Cc || Painters/Asbestos Workers : Nov. 1, 1956 D 
Carpenters/Machinists - - | Sept. 18, 1954 B D | Painters/Plasterers _ - --.- Nov. 29, 1956 D 
1 Includes only formally signed agreements; excludes informal understand- There are some formal procedural agreements limited to settling disputes 
ings or clarifications of old agreements and agreements formally repudiated between 2 unions not listed above, such as Iron Workers/Plumbers, Oct. 8, 
The classification by type is the writer’s judgment and does not constitute a 1953, and Painters/Plumbers, Aug. 5, 1954, amended Feb. 2, 1956. 
formal interpretation. In addition to these agreements are the 4 creating 2 Agreement reinstituted; legal action withdrawn. 


general plans for settling various types of disputes noted in par. F in the text. 3 Amendments to the 1911 agreements regarding the union label. 
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to adding a new affiliate which would be in conflict 
with the jurisdiction of an existing affiliate. 
Jurisdiction apparently has most significance in 
the new constitution when it is asserted against 
a prospective national union rather than against 
one of the charter members of the new federation. 

In practice, the principle of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion is inoperative except in the building and 
construction industry, where the provision for 
Government determination of bargaining units by 
elections is impractical and inoperative, and to 
some degree in sectors such as the railroad and 
printing industries, which were highly organized 
and where elections have not radically affected 
the pattern of jurisdiction except as between pairs 
of contending unions on some properties or in some 
plants. 

The “established bargaining relationship” has 
become the standard of legitimacy both within the 
law of the labor movement and the land. Unlike 
the state of affairs under the principle of exclusive 
jurisdiction, there is effective machinery in the 
Government to make decisions concerning bargain- 
ing representatives and to enforce them. In a 
sense, the merged federation largely abandoned 
its previous standard for regulating competition 
and accepted that of the law of the land, availing 
itself thereby of effective decisional and enforce- 
ment machinery as a last resort. 


The Craft-Industrial Question. The issue of 
craft versus industrial unionism was for many 
years an issue of ideology within the labor move- 
ment. Since the events of the thirties, the occupa- 
tional scope of organization has become largely a 
question of tactics and strategy in the particular 
organizing or bargaining context and a practical 
problem ©! internal union administration. It is 
now evident that there are problems confronting 
unions with either wide or narrow groupings of 
occupations. Neither organizational form is with- 
out difficulties which at times make the other 
appear attractive both to the union officers and 
to groups of members. 

A narrow grouping of occupations may require 
coordination in bargaining with other labor 
organizations and may, for practical purposes, 
abdicate the initiative and independent decision- 
making in collective bargaining since tails do not 
ordinarily wag dogs. Technological change and 


shifting tastes and demand may threaten a narrow 
grouping. 

The developments within the labor movement 
on the occupational scope of the union—the craft- 
industrial problem—have been in the direction of 
further diversity. A number of intermediate forms 
have arisen to compromise the extremes of the 
craft-industrial clash. Among the more prominent 
are the following: 

1. The council of occupationally narrow unions 
has had some limited success as a bargaining repre- 
sentative in atomic energy installations, sectors 
of shipbuilding, munitions plants, the hotel in- 
dustry, and in isolated establishments. Councils 
had long been established in the building and 
printing industries, but they were ordinarily used 
as a device to coordinate activities rather than 
serve as a collective bargaining instrument. Their 
development on a wide basis as a bargaining agent 
was an innovation of the split in the labor move- 
ment. 

2. Some unions with a narrow occupational 
scope, to protect a central core and in anticipation 
of conflict with other unions, simply extended the 
occupations within the union and covered by 
agreements to include the whole plant. The Mold- 
ers and Glass Bottle Blowers are illustrative. The 
problems and tensions of adaptation then took 
place inside the unions. At times, new locals 
were formed, and at other times, the new groups 
were included in the same locals. 

3. One of the most striking developments of the 
period is the way in which unions which were pre- 
dominately craft in the thirties have expanded to 
include industrial groups and various intermedi- 
ate forms while continuing craft organization in 
some sectors. The Machinists and Electricians, 
strong AFL leaders against the CIO in the thirties, 
are perhaps the clearest illustrations, although 
much the same developments have taken place in 
all but a few craft unions. The craft unions of the 
thirties have become both craft and industrial in 
varying proportions. As a consequence, new prob- 
lems of internal government have arisen for these 
unions: the dues structure, union death benefits 
and health features, and the distribution of union 
offices. Special departments, conferences, and 
councils have frequently been established within 
the framework and supervision of the national 
union with specialized personnel. 
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The Doctrine of Autonomy. The principle of auton- 
omy is reaffirmed in the constitution of the AFL- 
CIO. There has been no change, except that pro- 
cedures have been established to implement the 
constitutional purpose that unions shall be free 
of corrupt influences and totalitarian agents. 

The way in which these new constitutional 
principles are in fact applied will be a better 
measure of the extent to which the principle of 
autonomy has undergone change. The principle 
of autonomy historically did not preclude consider- 
able influence upon smaller unions and even direc- 
tions on occasions from the executive council or 
president on matters that might be regarded as 
autonomous in the case of a larger or more influ- 
ential union. 


The Internal Government of National Unions. 
While the last generation has seen few basic 
changes in the autonomy of the national unions 
relative to the confederation, there have been 
significant developments in the relations between 
the national union and both the constituent local 
and regional bodies and the membership. 

1. Intermediate bodies between the national 
union office and the local union have come to play 
an increasing role in the life of the national union 
and in the negotiation or administration of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. These bodies have 
gained responsibility and new functions both as 
compared to the local unions and the national 
office. There are a variety of reasons for this 
development, including the growing size of unions 
and the organization of firms in specialized product 
markets. 

While policymaking is kept typically in the 
national office, regional and product or market 
groups are significant agencies of administration 
and typically are also points of political control 
within the hierarchy of the international union. 

2. There is a growing specialization of union 
staff, a greater use of technicians and experts, and 
a growing professionalism in the conduct of union 
affairs and collective bargaining. 

3. The relationship of the membership to the 
local and national unions has also undergone 
significant changes. Members organized by a 
vote in a Government-conducted election or by 
the application of the union-security provisions 
of an agreement, whose dues are checked off by 
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the employer to the union, can hardly be expected 
to hold the same attachments to the union that 
arose when men were organized on the picket line. 
Long-term contracts operate in the same direction 
to create new attitudes toward the union. In 
part, the labor force itself is changing, affecting 
the nature of its attachment to the union. 

These factors have not been enumerated to 
suggest that union members are necessarily less 
loyal or less willing to strike. Rather, they sug- 
gest that workers may be joining unions (except 
at the frontiers of union growth) more normally 
and naturally and that the attachment is less an 
emotional and personal experience and more 
another affiliation in a pluralistic society. 


The Industrial Relations System 


In the period since the 1920’s, there have been 
a number of changes in the total environment in 
which the industrial relations system operates. 
The most prominent in their effect are: 

1. The cessation of immigration was to have 
a significant effect upon the homogeneity of the 
work force, to accelerate the withdrawal of labor 
from agricultural regions, and to raise unskilled 
and semiskilled wages relative to compensation 
for skilled work. 

2. The prolonged depression of the thirties and 
then the high employment levels of the war and 
[the] decade after were to shape attitudes in the 
community, and among workers and manage- 
ments, toward union organization. 

3. The Government policies represented by the 
Wagner Act and the War Labor Board were to 
have significant effects on the industrial relations 
system. The war followed soon upon the birth 
of many new bargaining relationships; 4 years of 
preoccupation with .a common wartime effort 
under maintenance of membership and other 
policies determined by governmental agencies 
were to assist in firmly establishing collective 
bargaining beyond serious possibility of disruption 
and for long enough to permit changes in basic 
attitudes among many parties. 

4. The expansion in collective bargaining and 
the implications of the Wagner Act were to lead, 
particularly in a postwar context, to some degree 
of public regulation of union organization and 
collective bargaining in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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These changes in the environment of the parties 
created important changes within management 
organizations and labor unions. In large manage- 
ments particularly, there was a great expansion 
in staff concerned with employees and collective 
bargaining. Except for a minority and for un- 
organized companies, large managements had shed 
much of their open antiunionism. On the union 
side, large organizations were to require more 
modern methods of administration, and larger 
labor organizations had to learn the hard way, as 
business before it, to be more sensitive to public 
opinion. The labor movement had shed almost 
all ideological elements which contested any of 
the basic institutions of the society. 

These transformations were not to change the 
main features of the industrial relations system 
[but] significant modifications and refinements are 
to be noted: 


1. The labor movement is much less a minority 
movement. 

2. Collective bargaining has become a settled 
and orderly process except at the frontiers of 
growth. 

3. Arbitration of grievances has become the 
final step of grievance procedures. 

4. The compensation system has become more 
complex with fringe benefits, job evaluation plans, 
incentive plans, and production bonus arrange- 
ments in which the unions play a significant ad- 
ministrative role. 

5. The.extent of occupational wage differentials 
has been substantially reduced when expressed in 
percentage terms. 

6. Government (the National Labor Relations 
Board and the National Mediation Board) has 
come to play a large role in setting the details of 
the framework of collective bargaining. 





“. . Meanwhile in Boston, a machinist and wage earner, Ira 
Steward, had begun to formulate what should be called the first 
philosophy springing from the American labor movement. The im- 
portance of Steward’s contribution, in giving shape and justification 
to American labor’s most characteristic demand, cannot be over- 
estimated and has not been fully recognized. The significance of his 
contribution can only be comprehended by contrasting his with other 
theories of wage, and by placing the shorter-hour movement of the 
sixties in its historical relation to the movements before and after the 
sixties... . 

“ . . It reversed the theory of the older trade unionism, which, 
taking its logic from the wage-fund theory, concluded that the way to 
increase wages was to restrict the number of laborers and the output 
of each. But Steward’s doctrine was one of increasing consumption 
and therefore increasing production through increasing machinery. 
It was a doctrine of optimism and enthusiasm, rather than pessimism 
and revolution. Its effect on working-class opinion, following the 
Civil War, was far reaching.”’ 


—John R. Commons and John B. Andrews, editors, A Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society, Vol. IX, Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., 1910 (pp. 24-26). 
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2.—Observations on the Changing 
Nature of American Unions 


GEORGE W. BrRooks* 


THE most important single factor affecting labor 
unions is the attitude of the employer. This is 
particularly true in the United States, where work- 
ingmen depend exclusively upon the union (among 
forms of labor organization) for the articulation 
and achievement of their aspirations. Here, to a 
far greater degree than elsewhere, the employer is 
the source of all good things. This sound working 
rule has acquired during the past 20 years a firm 
ideological base, a virtually complete acceptance 
of that set of beliefs which may be roughly de- 
scribed as “capitalism.” This ideological struc- 
ture is buttressed by a specific faith in the ca- 
pacities of American management, shared alike by 
trade union members and trade union leaders. It 
must not be supposed that the trade union leader 
has always led his members into these beliefs, 
although this has no doubt happened in some cases. 
In other cases, the leader learns that an anti- 
management attitude is unacceptable to his mem- 
bers, especially if be attempts to apply it to 
specific companies. 

I think it is not necessary to reexamine the 
reasons why the employer’s attitude toward 
unions has changed. From the point of view of 
the union, the importance is in the change itself. 
And there can be no doubt that the attitude of the 
employer today in large-scale manufacturing in- 
dustry (of which alone I speak) is nearly antipodal 
to that held 25 years ago. 


Nature of the Change 


From the union’s point of view, the significance 
of the new attitude is that the employer’s door is 
really open to the representatives of the union, 
especially the representative of the national union 
Nowadays, employers are far more likely to say 
that local people are ‘difficult and unreasonable,” 
while national union representatives “understand 
the employer’s problems.” 

Some observers have professed inability to 
understand why, in the light of the attitudes of 
unions'a quarter of a century ago, the union repre- 


sentative was so ready to walk through the open 
door. The question reflects a misunderstanding of 
what was happening a quarter of a century ago, 
and not of what is happening now. Before the 
passage of the Wagner Act, unions were tradi- 
tionally antiemployer. But the earlier ideologies 
were not theirs by choice. They were forced upon 
the unions by systematic employer antiunionism. 
Organizational necessities required them to de- 
velop devices for maintaining attitudes which 
would insure a stable membership and a regular 
flow of per capita tax payments and, in turn, enable 
the union to perform its appointed task of im- 
proving wages, hours, and working conditions. 

When antiunionism was abandoned in the forties 
and fifties by significant segments of American 
industry, a new world was created for the unions. 
For it now turned out that the imperative require- 
ments of the union—the regular flow of new mem- 
bers and dues—could be underwritten by the em- 
ployer with considerably more reliability than was 
possible under earlier arrangements. Unions were 
in many cases relieved, almost suddenly, of work 
that used to occupy 90 percent of their energies. 
Even the task of new organizing was simplified. 
For in our particular expanding economy, most of 
the expansion is in the form of improved facilities 
or the building of new plants by established firms. 

The outstanding change for the union, in its own 
mind, is its success. This colors every action and 
attitude of the leadership. Labor leaders see their 
achievements mirrored in the new attitudes of 
management. They have every reason to believe 
that the trends of the last 20 years are all to the 
good, and that their systematic encouragement 
will lead to more good. 

It is no wonder, then, that trade union leader- 
ship in the ‘“‘protected” parts of American industry 
has been slowly but steadily turning away from 
those ideas and practices which had special organi- 
zational value only in the presence of employer 
antiunionism.# The new arrangements seem to 
have considerable survival value. Their advantage 
to the trade unionleader is obvious. The members 
of the union are not likely to object as long as 
improvements in income and working conditions 
are available at regular intervals. To the em- 
ployer, there are also significant advantages,. so 
often stated as to recuire no further elaboration. 





*International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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Supporting Factors 


Lest this all sound more naive than necessary, 
it should be added that there are a great many 
forces in the present situation other than the mere 
attitudes of employer representatives and union 
representatives. The importance, for example, 
of the National Labor Relations Act is self-evident. 
Beyond this, the particular set of relationships 
which has come to pass is due to some other less 
fundamental, but very important, elements. Some 
of these may be mentioned in passing as illustra- 
tive only. Consider, for example, the rule of the 
National Labor Relations Board which makes the 
unit for representation elections coterminous with 
the bargaining unit. This rule, which is not 
required by the statute, has an enormous effect in 
discouraging rival unionism, and thus promoting 
bargaining stability. The large and growing 
practice of electing union executive boards on a 
national instead of a regional basis is an influence 
in the same direction. The decline of leftwing 
unionism is also a factor of significance. But, no 
doubt, the most important of all is the continued 
prosperity of the economy, providing regular incre- 
ments in workers’ income and a relative labor 
shortage. 


The Internal Change 


The great change in American labor unions 
during the last 20 years has been a general shift in 
power and control from the members to the 
leaders. The change was far reaching; it appears 
to be permanent. The change has taken place 
almost wholly without constitutional reform. 
For practical purposes, the written constitution 
and bylaws of national unions are tLe same as 
they were 25 years ago or when they were origi- 
nally adopted. 

But before the forties, any strong central 
tendencies were offset, and frequently more than 
offset, by two omnipresent, disagreeable facts; 
widespread employer antiunionism and _ rival 
unionism, the latter often with a leftwing spice. 

The special types of democratic processes which 
existed in the union were the resultant of several 
forces. There were certain guarantees in the 
constitution, but these were seriously inhibited by 
the operations of one-party governments. The 
unanimous report, the solid slate of incumbents 


for reelection, the infrequent and ceremonial con- 
ventions, and similar institutions, all had the 
effect of discouraging effective opposition from 
within. But there were offsets. Faced with an 
arrogant official attitude, a fundamental mistake 
in judgment, or a failure to respond to local wishes, 
a local union could leave the national union. 
If it simply wished to withdraw, the employer 
was always ready to be helpful. Or, if the local 
members were persuaded of the value of unionism, 
but not of this unioa, there was always a rival 
ready to welcome them with open arms. 

Both of these routes are now closed, in the 
“protected” sections of industry. The employer 
typically does not now welcome withdrawal from 
the international union. This is particularly true 
of the industrial relations officer who knows he 
owes his job to the union. The local dissenters 
thus find themselves confronted today by a solid 
front of opposition which includes both the na- 
tional union and the company. Within the past 
2 years, the alternate route has been closed by 
the no-raid agreements and the AFL-CIO merger. 
Except in unorganized plants, therefore, the local 
people have a very restricted freedom of choice. 
These changes, whether good or bad, have com- 
pletely altered the old balance between local and 
national unions. 


Specific Aspects of the Change 


I have selected a few aspects of the current labor 
movement which seem to me to be new or to have 
new importance: 


Belief in the Value of Bigness. Union people, by 
and large, believe nowadays that a union should 
be big to be effective. It is not surprising that 
union leaders favor large unions, but the member- 
ship generally share this view, in the apparent be- 
lief that a large union is necessarily more compe- 
tent and more powerful. Management contrib- 
utes to this belief by “viewing with alarm” the 
growth of large unions. 

This nearly universal belief in the value of big- 
ness has as yet no firm factual support in terms of 
demonstrated value to the membership. But it 
is nevertheless an important phenomenon, because 
it has resulted in changing substantially the scale 
of values by which union members measure union 
activity. The emphasis on big national unions has 
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been accompanied by a deemphasis of the impor- 
tance of local unions and local union activity. This 
has happened in two ways. First, the pursuit of 
bigness has made the members willing to give up 
a good deal of local autonomy. Secondly, and 
more important, the very fact of bigness, especially 
when accompanied by large-scale multiplant bar- 
gaining, has inevitably resulted in a diminution of 
local activity and a transfer of functions from local 
unions to national unions. 


Changes in the Collective Bargaining Process. The 
most dramatic and obvious result of the shift to 
bigness has been in the collective bargaining process 
itself. There can be no doubt that there have been 
changes in the type of bargaining and in the con- 
tent of the bargain. The Automobile Workers and 
the Steelworkers offer the most obvious examples. 
The other side of the coin is a withering away of 
local unions, which starve to death simply for lack 
of things todo. Centralization of the negotiations 
has been accompanied to a very considerable ex- 
tent by centralization of the administration of the 
contract. Even the routines of the local union— 
wage adjustment, grievance handling, and the 
like—are being transferred to an increasing degree 
to functionaries outside the local union. As the 
[collective bargaining] process is removed further 
from local plants and local unions, the bargaining 
takes on a less personal character, and tends to 
become more of a pageant or drama. There is 
much less of the “‘give and take”’ of negotiators who 
are familiar with local details and, therefore, will- 
ing to agree to variety and deviations. The role 
of the union negotiator himself has undergone 
subtle but fundamental changes. He enjoys the 
confidence of management, more often than not. 
He finds that management has been surprisingly 
willing (especially during the past 15 years) to 
grant significant concessions on wages, hours, and 
working conditions. He tends to believe that this 
state of affairs is permanent and reliable. His 
primary responsibility is to get a settlement. In 
his efforts to bring about an agreement, he fre- 
quently finds that it is the local union and not the 
company which is the stumbling block. His role 


changes, therefore; he becomes more and more a 
mediator. 
kind of sociodrama enacted to convince the mem- 
bership that the results were “fair’’ or at least “all 
that could be gotten.” 


Collective bargaining itself becomes a 


This is called “statesman- 


here; such a hypothesis is unnecessary. 
it suggested that the resulting bargain is any less 
than might have been secured in “old fashioned” 
ways. I would be as willing to assume that the 
opposite were true. But these changes have obvi- 
ous implications for internal union operations. 


ship.”” No implication of evildoing is implied 


Nor is 


Changes in the Character of Leadership. Union 
leaders whose experience goes back more than 20 
years are now a tiny minority of the total number 
of persons employed by unions on a full-time 


basis. Their influence is still very great, but it is 
diminishing. And their like will never be em- 


ployed again, if one may assume a continuation 
of the trends which have been in existence for the 
past 15 years. The change of attitude as to what 
type of men are to be employed by the unions is 
largely due to these very leaders. Naturally, the 
first requirement is that they be able to “get 
along with management.” It is not nearly so 
necessary that they be able to capture and retain 
the “loyalty’’ of workers. These changes of at- 
titude are significant in their effect upon local 
unions, because they affect the type of man who 
will rise to leadership in the local unions. 


The Use of Experts. It has long been a matter 
of regret among those who wish well for the unions 
that they seem so little able to use “staff.” The 
staff function, as originally conceived, was de- 
signed to assist and advise the line officials of the 
union and to strengthen and improve their under- 
standing and control over the issues involved. The 
recent growth in the use of ‘‘experts’’ has had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. It has been largely a 
matter of turning over to the experts significant 
aspects of the collective bargaining or internal 
union processes. In its worst form, the officer 
or representative of the union abandons his role 
as spokesman for the union and contents himself 
with vouching for the qualifications of the expert, 
who then performs independently of the machin- 
ery of the union, the decisionmaking function. 

The process of blind reliance on experts has 
been accelerated by the growth of what is known 
as technical bargaining on pensions, insurance 
plans, and so on, where the union permits or even 
encourages the actuaries to make decisions of 
policy under the guise of performing purely tech- 


nical functions. The union may even accept the 
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statements made by the company’s actuary, in the 
belief that his conclusions are dictated by facts 
and are untouched by considerations related to 
the interests of the company. 

Regrettably, the arbitration process may have 
the same effect. Very few unions today would 
sign a no-strike clause without. an arbitration 
provision, but few of them could have contem- 
plated the extent to which the arbitration process 
would be elaborated. Arbitration is a necessary 
safeguard, but to be used, like the strike, sparingly. 


Assessment 


The changes which are taking place [in American 
labor unions] will be regarded differently by differ- 
ent people, according to their vantage point or the 
way it affects their own interests. But some 
recitation of advantages and disadvantages might 
be useful. On the one side, there has no doubt 
been a significant increase in union “‘responsibility”’ 
and “‘statesmanship” as a concomitant of these 
changes. I think a more important advantage is 
the nearly universal consent which the unions in 
manufacturing industries now give to technologi- 
cal change. There is no point at which the na- 
tional and local leadership are likely to be more 
sharply differentiated in their opinions than on 

5 


this issue. Local union members are always un- 
easy about, and usually opposed to, technological 
change. The national union, on the other hand, 
is likely to take the statesmanlike view. A shift 
in power to the national union therefore strength- 
ens the hand of management in making tech- 
nological change. 

It is argued on the other side that these ad- 
vantages are far less than the disadvantages of 
the decline of local and membership participation 
in the internal processes of the union and in the 
processes of collective bargaining. The overt evi- 
dences of the problem press themselves upon [the 
union president] insistently. The unavailability 
of competent men, the drift of both local and 
national leaders into management, and the growth 
of the “‘professional delegate’’ are all phenomena 
which cause him acute pain. 

But these phenomena are merely the surface 
manifestations of the problem. Those who most 
regret the current developments argue that the 
real loss is in local participation in the processes 
for which the union was created. Among the less 
cynical, there is a conviction that the union per- 
forms its historic function only when, and to the 
extent to which, there is direct and understanding 
participation by members and local officers in the 
union and in the bargaining. 





“Tt was in Massachusetts that official recognition by the courts of 


the legality of trade unions was first established. 


In the case of 


Commonwealth v. Hunt decided in 1842, Chief Justice Shaw of Massa- 
chusetts held that union activities were not unlawful per se, their 
legality depending rather on the objectives which they were designed 


to attain. 


He held further that the closed shop was a legitimate union 


objective and that a strike to obtain it was not illegal.” 


—Lloyd G. Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labor Relations, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1949 (p. 254). 





Management’s Changing Labor Philosophy 





1.—Management’s Adoption of New 
Labor Relations Methods 


PETER SEITzZ* 


As IT Is my purpose to break a lance, if need be, 
on some of the twaddle and writing that goes on in 
the current discussion of “management philos- 
ophy,”’ I shall attempt to convince you of the fol- 
lowing general propositions: (1) That American 
management is pluralistic and eclectic in its 
approach to its role and in its relationship to 
labor unions; (2) that the various management 
philosophies, so-called, are no more than programs 
of action of particular managements adopted to 
cope with the specific problems they face this day, 
this year, this decade; [and] (3) that these “philos- 
ophies” do not penetrate beyond the aspirations 
and compulsions of all institutions in our civiliza- 
tion, namely, assurance of survival and attainment 
and preservation of power and prestige. 

Too briefly stated, [the purposes of the enter- 
prise] are survival and success. In the more en- 
lightened conception of the second quarter of the 
20th century, those purposes inciude the furnish- 
ing of work satisfactions, job security, and a high 
standard of living to employees. Some few enter- 
prises, impressed with the need for prophetic 
vision, go further and relate their conduct in in- 
dustrial relations to the economics of the com- 
munity and the Nation. But in the overwhelm- 
ing generality of cases, the bargains struck are 
determined by the immediate political and eco- 
nomic needs of the parties. 

In saying this, I am not making moral judgments 
as to what folks ought to do, but what they, in 
fact, do. [Lemuel R.] Boulware, [Benjamin] 
Fairless, [Frederick C.] Crawford, and others 
whose names are used as labels are in the classic 
tradition of the American businessman. They 
are pragmatic, empirical, commonsensical. Their 
primary goals are the survival and success of their 
enterprises. They are chosen to lead because of 


their presumed ability to surmount difficulties, to 
meet challenges, to resolve problems. 

Messrs. Boulware, Fairless, Crawford, and the 
others, so far as I know, have made no claims for 
their theories, philosophies, or programs outside 
the boundaries of their own concerns. But I can- 
not resist speculating as to what use Mr. Boulware 
would make of that eminently successful program 
called Boulwareism if he transferred his corporate 
allegiance to the New York City waterfront and 
were required to deal with Captain [William V.] 
Bradley and the [International Longshoremen’s 
Association]. What use, I should inquire, would 
Mr. Crawford make of Crawfordism if he had suc- 
ceeded to Harry Moses’ job as negotiator for the 
bituminous-coal industry? What if Mr. Fairless, 
in contented retirement, should take up the reins 
of control in Westinghouse? Would Paul Hoff- 
man undertake to sell Studebakerism to the board 
of directors of a large southern textile enterprise? 

These able men, as has been said, are emi- 
nently practical. They are paid to respond to the 
challenge of their particular situations. It may 
be hypothecated that the history of Studebaker 
left Mr. Hoffman no alternative but to conduct a 
rearguard action against the manning tables and 
piecework rates and practices which are said to 
characterize Studebakerism. Fairlessness may be 
what it is not only because of what Benjamin 
Fairless was but because of what Philip Murray 
was. Crawfordism may owe much to the man 
whose name it bears, but it is reasonable to specu- 
late that there may have been circumstances other 
than Mr. Crawford’s strong and persuasive person- 
ality contributing to the end result. As for Mr. 
Boulware, who is to say that he did not make the 
most of particular circumstances and conditions as 
he found them? Would Boulwareism have evolved 
at General Electric if Mr. Boulware had been con- 
fronted with an old, established, confident, and 
entrenched union such as the United Mine 
Workers or the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men? 


*Arbitrator and consultant, New_York City. 
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Sources of Management Attitudes 


The fact is that management policy, like the 
foreign policy of a nation, or, for that matter, the 
policy of a trade union, has little validity except in 
the context of and in relationship to the strength 
of the institution, the correlative strength of the 
challenger, and a host of other conditions, eco- 
nomic and political, not the least of which is the 
personality of the representatives of both sides. 

Successful industrial relations men in manage- 
ment (and successful union representatives, for 
that matter) know this instinctively. But others 
who prate about the one true faith, the sure, 
tried, and trusted way to the heaven of manage- 
rial success, frequently do not. Accordingly, they 
are easy marks for hucksters of various so-called 
philosophies, some of whom, with supersalesman- 
ship, claim universal merits for their products. 

The economic aim of [industrial] society, it may 
be said, is to maximize profits, wages, and the 
standard of living of our industrial population. 
There are many paths to that end. If one is a 
trade unionist by faith and doctrine, one is con- 
vineed that the only sound approach is through an 
acceptable management-union relationship. But 
it is well known that there is a vast area of dis- 
agreement even among trade unionists as to what 
are the appropriate ingredients of that relationship 
and the respective roles of unions and manage- 
ments in its administration. What of manage- 
ments? 

There is a temptation to remark that the 
attitudes of managements to unions recapitulate 
the history of man himself. That is to say, that 
there is a parallelism in the evolution of man from 
his more primitive ancestors and the development 
of management in certain of its attitudes toward 
unions. 

Recognition of unions by managements, like 
recognition by primitive man of his cousinship to 
other descendants from common simian-like pro- 
genitors, did not necessarily mean acceptance. 
The heaps of bones brought to light by archeol- 
ogists in the caves of our ancestors testify to 
warlike, bloody, and cannibalistic practices, even 
with regard to close relatives. The thick volumes 
of the reports of the National Labor Relations 
Board likewise testify to the sanguinary and pug- 
nacious character of sectors of American manage- 
ment in respect of unions. Some unions have 


made their own generous and _ ill-considered 
contributions to this distrust and fear. Others 
have not, and the managements with which they 
deal have responded in a mutual effort to con- 
struct a progressively improving relationship. 

It should also be noted that for several decades 
since Frederick W. Taylor took up the stopwatch 
as his bible, and Frank Gilbreth made an abstract 
visualization of human motion divorced from 
human personality in order to determine the one 
best usage of arms, legs, and body, American 
management was on the road to efficiency by way 
of scientific management. But like many bright 
ideas, time and motion study and highly technical 
and involved piecework and incentive systems, 
concededly desirable and satisfactory in many 
situations, proved not to be the cure-alls that they 
were represented to be by some. Indeed, many 
managements are seriously asking themselves the 
question these days whether, in the long run, in 
the face of employee, if not union opposition, 
hostility, and noncooperation, their carefully 
designed and administered incentive systems are 
worth the candle. The alternatives to manage- 
ment representatives are hardly more pleasant 
than the problems they struggle with today. The 
experiments conducted by Elton Mayo at the 
Hawthorne Works of Western Electric Co. at 
Chicago opened a new perspective to management 
representatives interested in efficiency. Human 
relations became the byword, and with human 
relations came the need to communicate with 
humans. To be sure, it seems rather late in the 
history of mankind for management to have dis- 
covered the art or science of communication, but 
it is comforting to know that we are communi- 
cating at last—even if we are not always confident 
that what we are transmitting is really worth 
communicating. 

If a trend may be noted,I think [the greater 
reliance on psychological persuasion] is indeed 
one. We live in a world in which we are no longer 
satisfied in noting facts and events. We want to 
understand motivations, not only for historical 
purposes, but in order to command the future. 
If the care of infants from year to year is changed 
by the latest vogue in child psychology, why 
should management, made up of representative 
Americans, be exempt from tomorrow’s psycholog- 
ical fads. When the communicator, human rela- 
tions expert, corporate development salesman, or 
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management psychologist makes his call, the re- 
ception he receives from our modern psychology- 
orientated corporate executive is bound to be a 
warm one. [But] even human relations can go 
too far. Sometimes the characters on both sides 
of the bargaining table, however lovable, are not 
completely human. Not every foreman or [every] 
worker with whom he communicates, according to 
the human relations dogma of the plant, will 
qualify as representative or high-level humans. 


Outlook for the Future 


In respect of the future, we stand at an inter- 


esting moment in time. The battle-scarred war- 
riors on the union side and the fearless heroes of 
management, however indomitable they may be 
in the face of the enemy, are gradually submitting 
to the iron law of attrition. Homo sapiens is 
making his appearance. Every recognized college 
in the country gives courses in industrial relations. 
Economists, psychologists, sociologists, engineers, 
human relations experts, communicators, and even 
professors of speech, get into the act. Supervisors 
and foremen go to school both in and outside the 
plant and acquire a body of knowledge of the 
human psyche and what it takes to make it be- 
have. The American Management Association, 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, 
and similar organizations are engaged in conduct- 
ing conferences, seminars, and courses which them- 
selves constitute a kind of big business in our 
society. No management man is regarded as well- 
rounded unless he has been exposed to courses on 
unionism, its history, its aspirations, its practices. 
No union man is regarded as knowledgeable unless 
he knows much more about management, its prac- 
tices and its goals, than his predecessor in office. 

I cannot but believe that this educational process 
will have far-reaching and revolutionary effects. 
This is not to say that tribal affiliation and prac- 
tices will be dropped tomorrow, and the lion will 
lie down with the lamb. Swords may be beaten 
into plowshares, but even a plowshare can be used 
to clobber an opponent. Man has left the caves 
and most managements have accepted unions, but 
it is idle to pray for an end to conflict. Conflict 
is an inescapable condition of life, industrial as 
well as personal life. 


2.—Management’s Attitudes Toward 
Employees and Unions 


DoucLass V. BROWN AND CHARLES A. 
MYERS* 


Waite there were many exceptions, and while 
already there were signs of change in the air, three 
strands stand out with prominence in the pre- 
vailing [management] philosophies [toward em- 
ployees as employees] of the 1920’s and early 
1930’s: (1) The concept that the authority of 
the employer was supreme; (2) certain aspects of 
Taylorism [the principles developed by Frederick 
W. Taylor], particularly the importance of fitting 
the man to the job and the job to the man; (3) 
the welfare concept. 


Attitudes Toward Individual Workers 


These strands had a number of points in com- 
mon. First, the employee was viewed as a 
malleable factor in production. It was the em- 
ployer who gave the orders, did the thinking. 
Second, incentive was conceived of in financial 
terms. This second point, in fact, is largely a 
corollary of the first. Third, unions and union 
members had no place in the scheme of things. 
Fourth, the term ‘‘management prerogatives’? was 
a redundancy, not a discussable issue. Fifth, the 
concept of identity of interests prevailed. The 
identity was defined and implemented by man- 
agement. 

Later, the ideas of [Elton] Mayo and the Haw- 
thorne experiments flowed into the philosophical 
stream. The manipulative aspects of this strain 
of thought can be overemphasized, but they were 
undoubtedly there, particularly in the minds of 
practitioners who embraced these newer concepts. 

Even with due allowance for oversimplification, 
the philosopby of this period had the appeals of 
simplicity and consistency. One can be quite 
understanding of the many evidences of nostalgia 
that one encounters among individuals and groups 
in management today. 

Management still insists on the “right to direct 
the working force.”’ It is recognized, however, 
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that this right is subject to many limitations. 
Some of these restrictions are formally incor- 
porated in union agreements. But whether or 
not they are thus embodied, the concept of 
limited sovereignty is now grounded in the phi- 
losophy and mores of management to a degree 
that contrasts strikingly with the situation earlier. 

Increasingly, the idea has gained ground that 
employees may have something to contribute to 
the productive process, over and above the per- 
formance of their specifically assigned tasks. 
This belief is part of the basis for the current em- 
phasis on “two-way communication.” It is inti- 
mately bound up with the increasing discussion 
of “‘participation.”’ 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a pervasive belief 
in the existence of a positive correlation between 
the degree of “morale,” “job satisfaction,” or 
“loyalty,” on the one hand, and the productive 
efficiency of the enterprise on the other hand. 
Implicit in the creed—and, in fact, often explic- 
itly stated—is the recognition that financial in- 
centives alone may not be enough to evoke ade- 
quate contribution to the goals of the enterprise. 

However grudging, there has been an increased 
willingness on the part of management to admit 
that the interests of management and employees 
are not in all instances identical. Correspond- 
ingly, there seems to have been a diminution in 
the conviction that management is the best judge 
of the interests of its employees. Two notes of 
caution, however, should be injected here. In 
the first place, we should not exaggerate either 
the magnitude of the changes in philosophy or 
the certainty of their permanence. Second, 
while management may not be held to be the best 
judge of employee interests, it may regard itself 
as a better judge than, say, the union. 

In many of the areas we have been discussing, 
management performance falls short of—and in 
some areas far short of—management philosophy. 
These shortcomings, however—if such they be— 
should not be ellowed to obscure the very sub- 
stantial changes that have occurred both in 
philosophy and in practice. 

It may be predicted with a considerable degree 
of confidence, we believe, that changes of the sort 
we have been discussing are irreversible, short of 
world upheaval. 


Attitudes Toward Unions 


Initially and superficially, the student of [man- 
agement philosophy and attitudes toward unions] 
might emerge with a surprising conclusion. If 
he [had] read only the formal pronouncements of 
groups and individuals in management, he might 
be tempted to conclude that changes, if any, in 
philosophy toward unionism had been relatively 
minor. But reliance solely on a comparison of 
formal statements would mask the significant 
changes in managerial attitudes that have, in 
fact, occurred. Granted, legislation and other 
threats of punitive action today limit management 
in the measures it might take to prevent unioniza- 
tion. It would be foolhardy to suggest that all 
existing union-management relationships have 
been preceded by romantic courtship. But it 
would be equally wrong to contend that all such 
relationships are the product of shot-gun mar- 
riages. With all due allowance for whatever dis- 
crepancies there may be between surface manifes- 
tations and reality, it still seems abundantly clear 
that there have been marked changes in manage- 
ment attitudes toward unionism and unionization. 
The most obvious fact is that managements have 
recognized unions and are dealing with them to an 
extent undreamed of 25 yearsago. To this extent, 
at least, it can be said that management has ac- 
cepted unions, both in its philosophy and in its 
practice. 

The content of ‘‘acceptance,” of course, varies 
widely, and a considerable amount of research has 
been concentrated on essentially this question. 
It would clearly be wrong to clothe the concept of 
acceptance with qualities too positive in nature. 
In many if not in most cases, resignation might 
well be a more appropriate term than acceptance. 
In spite of all such considerations, however, there 
seems to be no question that, on the average, the 
prospect of coexistence (if we may borrow a terra 
from the vernacular of international relations) 
with unions is less frightening and less repugnant, 
and perhaps more acceptable, to management 
than it would have been during most of our past 
history. 

Management’s philosophy toward unions is 
reflected not only in the degree of its acceptance of 
unions as coexisting institutions, but also in the 
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conduct of bargaining and the substance of the 
bargains made with unions. One focal area in 
this latter connection is that which centers around 
the concept of management prerogatives. Here 
again, it seems to us that there have been marked 
changes in management philosophy. Put briefly, 
the changes reflect a shift from the concept that 
management’s decisions are unchallengeable sim- 
ply because they are management’s decisions. 
{The shift] permits discussion of matters which 
had to be at least discussable if the institutional 
needs of the union were to be met. 

There is, we feel, an increased awareness by 
management of the kind of organization a union 
is, of the compulsions that occur within and around 
it, and of the problems facing the leadership of a 
democratic union. There is a readier acceptance 
of the necessity for acting in ways that are in con- 
flict with the traditions of sound business methods 
(or, as the unions might say, in conflict with 
management’s stereotypes of itself). A few ex- 


amples will illustrate the point: Acceptance of 
the (frequently long drawn out) ritualistic pro-: 
cedures of the bargaining process; recognition 
that the same substantive results of bargaining 
may be reached by paths which, alternatively, 


build the union leader up or throw him to the 
wolves; recognition that interunion rivalries cre- 
ate situations that may be advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to management, but cannot be 
ignored. Like any other tool, this increased 
awareness can be used either to cement «+ to 
destroy relationships. On balance, it seems (> us 
to have worked in the former direction. 

In the last few years, there seems to us to have 
been a trend in the direction of a stiffer attitude 
toward unions on the part of management. More 
significant, in our judgment, are those instances in 
which the stiffening has taken the form, not of 
opposition to unionism as such, but of more 
vigorous efforts to contain the union on substan- 
tive matters, or to control the avenues along which 
the substantive matters would come to rest. 


Attitudes Toward Union Members 
In the area of management’s philosophies and 


attitudes toward employees as union members, 
the important issues may perhaps be phrased 


in terms of questions involving loyalties. Where 
employees are unionized, must there always be 
conflicts between loyalty to the union and 
loyalty to management? Does an increase in 
loyalty to one necessarily mean a decrease in 
loyalty to the other? Is it possible to have divided 
loyalties, with the relative pull varying with 
circumstances and issues? What approaches 
should management adopt, and by what philoso- 
phies should it be guided in this whole area of 
loyalties? 

In those unionized situations in which manage- 
ment is committed in its own mind to making 
every effort to get rid of the union, there is no 
philosophical uncertainty, and no conflict between 
philosophy and practice. It is in situations in 
which management, by design or by necessity, 
is committed to acceptance of the union that 
there seems to be no clear philosophical base. It 
is possible that there is a very simple explanation, 
namely, the desire to regain or maintain the upper 
hand over the union in a tactical sense. But one 
of the lessons of warfare seems to be that tactical 
competence is not enough if strategy is lacking. 
And it is with strategy rather than tactics that 
philosophy is concerned. 

It is no part of our purpose to prescribe what 
management philosophy should be in situations 
like these. We would merely indicate that there 
seem to be, over significant sectors of manage- 
ment, unresolved philosophical questions with 
respect to attitudes toward the complex of em- 
ployees as employees, employees as union mem- 
bers, and unions as institutions. 


Changes in Management Practices 


We shall [at this point] refer to concurrent 
changes in organizational arrangements and pro- 
cedures. Our interest is not in the validity or 
effectiveness of the procedures as such, but rather 
in adducing them as support for our analysis of 
changes in managerial philosophies and attitudes. 

First, we would simply call attention to the 
obvious expansion of the role of staff services in 
personnel administration and labor relations. 
Efforts and expenditures of current magnitudes 
could not have been justified under the framework 
of philosophies of earlier eras. 
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Second, the role of supervision, and particularly 
of first-line supervision, in the personnel area has 
come in for increasing attention. Here we need 
only refer to the prevalence of the belief that 
“technical competence in a foreman is not enough”’ 
and to the multitude of foreman training courses, 
with their emphasis on human relations, that 
have sprung up in every corner of the country. 

Third, even a cursory examination of the liter- 
ature will attest to the widespread acceptance of 
the necessity for top management support in an 
effective program of personnel and labor relations. 

Fourth, reference should be made to the growth 
of multiemployer bargaining. Typically, the idea 
of association with other employers in bargaining 
seems to have been repugnant to most American 
managements. The gradual weakening of their 
resistance we view as an evidence, first, of the 
greater acceptance of unionism as a continuing 
phenomenon and, second, of the belief that associ- 
ation strengthens managements’ hands. This 


development may not be unrelated to the stiffen- 
ing attitudes to which reference was made earlier. 

Fifth, as suggested above, there is evidence that, 
in recent years, there has been an increasing tend- 
ency on the part of management to take the initi- 


ative in collective bargaining negotiations. 

Sixth, certainly one of the most striking con- 
trasts between today and 25 years ago is to be 
found in the current prevalence and scope of 
grievance procedures, culminating usually in 
private voluntary arbitration. 

Seventh, there have been adventures into joint 
administration (by management and union) of 
matters which would earlier have been the un- 
questioned province of management. 


Eighth, the vastly different modes of behavior 
during work stoppages. Where there are still 
instances of bloodshed and violence, the general 
picture contrasts sharply with earlier days. 


Forces Underlying the Changes 


These changes in American management’s phi- 
losophy and practices in industrial relations during 
the past 25 years did not come about primarily 
because of internal changes in management organ- 
ization and outlook. The main pressures for 
change were external, forcing many managements 
to reevaluate their existing organization and 
policies and adopt new ones to fit new conditions. 
Among these pressures were: 

1. Growing labor shortages, starting with the 
end of immigration but really beginning to pinch 
with the onset of World War II. 

2. Increasing governmentai intervention in 
labor-management relations beginning with the 
New Deal period. These pressures on manage- 
ment are too well known to require comment. 

3. The inereased strength of unions. This 
clearly put pressure on management to change its 
earlier methods of dealing with workers. 

4. Increasing size of business’ enterprise. 
Larger firms require more staff personnel. In- 
dustrial relations has become a specialized branch 
of management. 

5. Separation of ownership and management, 
and the growth of a professional managerial group. 
This separation has led to the development of a 
professional, rather than family-oriented manage- 
ment, with fewer emotional reactions to the chal- 
lenge to managerial prerogatives. 
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1.—Ideal and Working Concepts of 
the Employment Act 


EDWIN G. NOURSE* 


THE DECLARATION of policy in the Employment 
Act [of 1946] does not specify full or even “maxi- 
mum” employment as the single goal of national 
policy. There are in fact three broad objectives 
or criteria of action set forth, all of which have 
distinctly economic content: (1) Employment 
opportunities for those able, willing, and seeking 
to work; (2) promotion of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power; (3) deference 
to other “needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy.” Can econo- 
mists accept these specifications as spelling out 
a consistent and tenable formulation of a full 
employment ideal or adequate working rules for 
national employment policy? I think not. Our 
profession has further work to do toward con- 
ceptual clarification. 


The Concept of the Labor Force 


1. The phrase “those able, willing, and seeking 
to work” does not define a labor force for whose 
optimum utilization the Federal Government can, 
in good economic conscience, pledge itself to 
“utilize all its plans, functions, and resources.”’ In 
the absence of objective criteria, the word able 
becomes practically meaningless. Whether a 
given person is, in a commercial or industrial sense, 
able to work is a decidedly relative matter. 
Equally rich in ambiguity is the companion term 
willing. It was inserted as a gesture of reassur- 
ance to those who feared the camel of authoritari- 
anism might be getting his nose under the tent 
of free enterprise. Seeking is, of necessity, the 
criterion relied on by the Census Bureau in giving 
us a monthly estimate of involuntary unemploy- 


ment. But “wanting” would be a more apt term 
for our purpose since it is a commonplace in the 
experience of all who have dealt with the unem- 
ployed to find not a few persons who want work— 
may even need it desperately—and who vet are 
not actively seeking a job because they have be- 
come convinced that the search is hopeless. 

The plain fact is that the size of our labor force 
is statistically determinate only within the limits 
of quite arbitrary definitions. While there is a 
substantial hard core of fully competent and per- 
sistent breadwinners, it is completely surrounded 
by fringes of adolescents, casuals, housewives, and 
the aged or handicapped, who freely add them- 
selves to or subtract themselves from the ranks of 
job seekers as circumstances change. Like other 
statistical time series, [the Current Population 
Survey’s] monthly unemployment estimates are 
useful to show direction of movement and to give 
some indication of its speed or intensity. But 
quantification needs to be supplemented by much 
qualitative analysis and discriminating break- 
downs. Timely notice of the character and rates 
of hirings and layoffs is more pertinent for policy- 
making than an official estimate that the national 
aggregate of unemployment amounts to a certain 
percent of a categorically defined labor force 


Defining ‘‘Maximum Empioyment’’ 


2. The terms of our second Employment <Act 
directive, “maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power,” are both ambiguous and 
ambivalent. Besides uncertainty as to who shall 
be counted in the labor force, there is complete 
obscurity as to how many days or total hours of 
work are called for. Economists have long ac- 
cepted transitional or, more broadly, frictional 
unemployment as indigenous to and ineradicable 
from an economy of rapid technological progress, 
free enterprise, and free choices of both consumers 
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and workers. Seasonal unemployment stems in 
part from the same causes, with weather as an 
important additional factor. Maximum employ- 
ment in economically ideal terms would call not 
for the elimination of these categories of temporary 
idleness but for the fitting of fractional workyears 
together into the largest practicable total and the 
use of as many marginal work capacities as possi- 
ble rather than letting them run to waste as 
“unemployable.” Are maximum employment, 
maximum production, and maximum purchasing 
power mutually compatible, complementary, or 
conflicting desiderata? 

It seems to be clear that a policy that had the 
effect of giving a job to everyone who might seek 
work or just be “willing” to work would put many 
on the payrolls who were submarginal under any 
standard of business management geared to maxi- 
mum production—of wealth, that is, not merely 
volume of goods. Even under the conditions of 
mildly inflationary boom that we have witnessed 
over considerable areas of the economy during 
recent years, “scraping the bottom of the man- 
power barrel” has entailed expenses of recruit- 
ment, training, absenteeism, spoiled work, and 
lowered morale that have raised unit costs, direct 
and indirect, until they exceed the unit value of 
added product. It is an encouraging aspect of the 
economic thinking of our times as it bears on the 
effectuation of the Employment Act that the over- 
simplified goal of full or maximum employment is 
to so great an extent giving way to maximum pro- 
duction and the new formulation ‘economic 
growth.” 

Unlike the incompatibility between maximum 
employment and maximum production, the latter 
is entirely compatible with maximum purchasing 
power—if this is properly interpreted as power of 
consumers to command goods, not merely as a 
bigger flow of dollars through the market and 
government treasuries. 


Alternative Economic Goals 


3. The third of our excerpts from the declaration 
of policy tacitly recognizes that sound interpreta- 
tion of the Employment Act involves choices 
among alternatives which cannot be simulta- 


neously maximized. It specifies that the maxima 
to be sought shall lie within the ambit of the coun- 


try’s “needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy.”’ Besides this 
general caveat, there is the specific proviso that the 
full employment or maximum production goal is to 
be sought “in a manner calculated to promote free 
competitive enterprise.”” To elaborate and refine 
these sweeping phrases into meaningful and 
mutually consistent parts of our full employment 
philosophy and practice will demand answers in 
two of the most controversial areas of economic 
discussion today. 

First, as to free competitive enterprise. Each 
of these three words invokes value judgments. On 
the face of it, the use of the word free represents 
a codification into the act of our traditional rating 
of personal and group freedom above mere material 
enrichment. But how free can strong and aggres- 
sive individuals or groups be left to pursue their 
private interests without the interests of workers 
and consumers suffering? In a modern industrial 
economy choices have to be made between degrees 
of freedom not only of employer groups to displace 
workers but also of labor groups to protect jobs if 
the ends of maximum production and consumer 
real purchasing power are to be served. The 
dilemma of freedom or control is provisionally 
resolved by a wide range of compromises. Tradi- 
tionally, the American worker, urban and rural, 
has stoutly asserted yhat he would hold to freedom 
of choice as to whether, when, or how to work in 
lieu of larger labor income. However, both farm- 
ers and industrial workers have in many ways, but 
with uncertain degrees of finality, given up con- 
siderable areas of this pristine freedom for the 
tangible or imagined benefits of farm price sup- 
ports, standard wage laws, and whatever controls 
are entailed in (a) voluntary union membership or 
(b) the strictures of union shop, closed shop, or 
hiring hall. 

Similarly, can our profession supply either clear- 
cut criteria or compelling insights to guide our 
national choices between types of competition that 
tend to maximize productive employment and 
those that curtail it, or between private and public 
expressions of economic enterprise? The Employ- 
ment Act challenges us to supply the policymaker 
both with formal ideals and with workable ad hoc 
approximations covering these issues. 

Important as is this three-dimensional area of 
policy choices—among freedoms, forms of com- 
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petition, and channels of enterprise—to our pro- 
motion of sustained maximum production, still 
more baffling ambiguity and ambivalence confront 
us in the act’s qualification of the full employment 
goal by such phrases as “general welfare,” “(the 
Federal Government’s] needs and obligations . . . 
and other essential considerations of national 
policy.”” Both economists and businessmen invoke 
them on one side or the other of the argument over 
fullness of employment vis-a-vis stability of the 
dollar. 


The Time Perspective 


On the face of it, the time perspective of the 
Employment Act is short run. The apparatus of 
an annual economic report and program submitted 
by the President, its review by the [Congressional] 
Joint Economic Committee, and the submittal of 
this committee’s report to the Congress focuses 
attention on present alternatives and a model for 
the current year’s legislative action and the parallel 
programming of private business. Of necessity, 
the measurements of unemployment which the 
President and the Joint Committee take over from 
the various statistical bureaus must take as 
“given” such things as the character of the labor 
force, the state of the arts as this affects the func- 
tioning of labor in the productive process, and the 
whole institutional situation as it mediates incen- 
tives to work, contractual terms regulating the 
workweek and workyear, and many others. But 
any adequate concept of the fullness of employ- 
ment toward which we could wisely strive cannot, 
in a society such as ours, take those givens as 
given “for keeps.’’ The employment problem 
itself undergoes a perpetual recasting in the highly 
dynamic conditions of our technology, our market 
structures and practices, and our changing ideas 
of the optimum role of government. 

The Economic Reports of the President and the 
voluminous documentation emanating from the 
Joint Economic Committee have, fortunately, 
reflected the economic thinking of our times, both 
professional and lay, in that they have not limited 
their concept of maximum production and maxi- 
mum real purchasing power to such goals as these 
officials thought might be attained under the con- 
ditions presently obtaining. On the contrary, 
they have boldly reached forward to consider how 


those conditions might, over time, be so altered 
as to permit higher maxima for larger numbers of 
people. 

In [the] broad area of labor-management nego- 
tiation and government legislation, two issues are 
sharply defined. (1) Is our objective the filling of 
a quota of 2,000-hour jobs (that is, 8 hours times 
5 days times 50 weeks), or shall we be satisfied 
with a full roster of workers for only 6 or 7 hours 
a day or perhaps a workweek of 4 days? The 
unions are increasingly lining up for a campaign 
for the shorter workweek and still longer vaca- 
tions. (2) A second issue as between work and 
leisure concerns age at retirement. Shall we, 
through social security rules and otherwise, set 
the end of the period for which employment is to 
be kept full at 62 years or 60 vears or even 55? 
This brings us back to the discrepancy between 
“maximum employment” as mere number of 
jobs and “maximum production” as total volume 
of consumer satisfactions. A sound long-run con- 
cept of optimum fullness of employment demands 
careful and continuous study of the functional 
relationship between work and leisure over the 
whole lifetime of worker-consumers under chang- 
ing conditions of technology and of longevity. 

Leisure is not simply nonwork but is, to a 
considerable extent, alternative activity. This 
both adds to the supply of consumer goods and 
creates demand for production of goods and serv- 
ices for the commercial market. A more leisured 
working population is enlarging the social product 
far beyond what the commercial figures show—in a 
vast ‘do-it-yourself movement.”” However much 
of home improvement or life enrichment is thereby 
produced, it eludes the computer of our gross 
national product. As between employment and 
leisure, the progress of technology, the processes 
of collective bargaining and of legislative standard- 
making keep nudging both employer and employee 
toward employment patterns that are both work- 
able and acceptable within the personal adjust- 
ments made through supplementary jobs, part- 
time work, and do-it-yourself activities. 

A second complication in working out a long-run 
criterion of choice between work and leisure in our 
employment policies derives from the conflict be- 
tween the group interest and the general interest. 
This is conspicuous in the drives for the shorten- 
ing of the workweek, the workyear, and the work- 
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ing lifetime. It is not altogether clear what use 
the unions expect their members to make of added 
leisure or what values they attach to such uses. 
Neither is it very clear where management calcu- 
lates that the benefits and burdens will fall if 
they compensate for, or themselves induce, this 
shortening by automation or other laborsaving 
devices. But that consequences to the group and 
to the economy or society are widely disparate is 
evident. Even viewing ours as a laboristic econ- 
omy, it should be clear or even axiomatic that the 
plane of living for workers and their dependents 
asa whole cannot be raised as high in the long run, and 
under whatever technological condition emerges, 
with a shorter workyear and working lifetime 
as it could with a longer work-input period. The 
heaviest impact of the loss would, I believe, fall 
on those now in the lowest consumer levels of our 
population—and on backward nations whose ad- 
vance we might aid most strongly and most com- 
fortably in proportion as our own production 
was really maximized. 

A third broad aspect of a long-run full employ- 
ment concept can be no more than mentioned here. 
If full employment means maximum production 
and maximum real consumer purchasing power 
over time, it obviously implies continuous physical 
and mental improvement of the labor force and its 
progressively better equipment and organization. 

Much the same may be said of the fourth of 
our long-run interpretations of the full employ- 
ment concept—the choice of fuller employment at 
the cost of a higher price index or a cheaper dollar. 
The matter has already been alluded to as a 
dilemma dimly envisaged in the policy declaration 
of the Employment Act as it juxtaposes fullem- 
ployment against other “needs and obligations.”’ 
But it is the comprehensive policy decision in 
which all segmental issues must be comprehended. 
For “the economy” is an infinitely complex system 
of pecuniary relationships of costs, prices, incomes, 
spendings, savings, investments, and taxes, which 
both express and condition a physical process of 
making goods and rendering consumer services. 
If ideally full employment would be such as 
promotes continuous maximization of production 
and real purchasing power for the people, it cannot 
be attained in the face of any disturbance in the 
monetary mechanism that would be harmful to 
business activity and general spending and saving 
for capital formation. 


2.—Labor’s Contribution Under 
the Employment Act 


PETER HENLE* 


LOOKING BACK over the now almost 11 vears that 
have elapsed since the signing of the Employment 
Act of 1946, practically all economists are sur- 
prised at the growth and stability that has char- 
acterized the American economy during this 
period. What are the major ways in which union 
activities have affected economic development 
during this postwar era? 

1. Union activities have strengthened the con- 
sumption base of the economy. One basic aim of 
unions, of course, has been to obtain greater real 
income for their members. This has been re- 
flected in a real continuing upward pressure which 
unions have exerted on the wage structure. 

The pressure for higher wages has strengthened 
the income and purchasing power aspect of our 
economy. Higher wages have made possible a 
broadened demand for a!l types of consumer goods. 
Moreover, negotiation of union demands for paid 
vacations and holidays has directly stimulated 
the markets for leisure-time products. 

2. Union activities have contributed towards 
stabilizing the flow of income. Unions have been 
particularly concerned that sufficient income is 
available to enable American families to meet the 
hardships of unemployment, old age, illness, and 
disability. Where efforts to obtain remedial 
action through legislation have proved unavailing 
or inadequate, unions have not hesitated to work 
through collective bargaining to obtain the same 
goals for their own members. Thus collectively 
bargained pension plans supplement the Federal 
old age and survivors’ insurance program, and 
unions have worked out, with employers, health 
and welfare plans. 

The most recent example is the program for 
supplementary unemployment benefits that has 
now been adopted in a number of different indus- 
tries. The impact of this program at the present 
time may be quite minimal but I suspect its long- 
time effect will be far more important than many 
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economists realize. It is particularly important 
because it maintains income for individuals at 
just the time (during periods of unemployment) 
when it is most needed. 

3. Union actions have served to prod the cor- 
porate managers into making important improve- 
ments in productivity. The character of the 
American economy has altered considerably over 
the past few decades. One of the changes, it 
seems to me, has been a shift in the traditional 
motivating forces for economic improvement. 
The assumption of risk for profit by an individual 
entrepreneur is quite different from the risks 
undertaken by a modern corporation with its vast 
numbers of stockholders and its decisionmaking 
powers in the hands of salaried managers. The 
character of competition has changed as the 
American economy has become dominated more 
and more by larger firms with administrative 
pricing power. 

Under these circumstances, those in charge of 
corporate affairs may be inclined to fall into the 
easy position of accepting a well-established profit 
without taking additional steps to improve the 
firm’s competitive position. By its upward pres- 
sure on wages, the union adds an important force 
for change on what might otherwise be a compla- 
cent management. Management is brought face 
to face with the necessity to improve productivity 
so that labor costs can be kept at a minimum. 
This has been a healthy influence during this post- 
war period. From 1946 to 1955, the average 
annual rate of increase in the real straight-time 
earnings of factory workers was 2.6 percent, 
certainly within the range of productivity in- 
creases, even if allowance is made for improved 
fringe benefits. 

Since 1951, the price level has been remarkably 
steady, although the Government’s indexes have 
recently started to climb. However, a comparison 
with the experience of other countries would show 
that the United States, where union wage pressure 
has been the most highly developed, has suffered 
as little as any nation from the postwar inflation. 

Indeed, the potential dangers of an economy in 
which there are inadequate wage pressures, in 
which wages fail to keep pace with productivity 
(as in the 1920’s) should be at least as equally 
disturbing as the possible threat of so-called ‘“ex- 
cessive’? union wage pressures. 


4. Union activities have served as a reminder 
that economic policy, including the Employment 
Act of 1946, must function to meet social as well 
as economic objectives. 

While it is true that the economist must not 
allow his value judgments on social or political 
issues to obscure his economic analysis, we must 
all bear in mind the fact that there are grave 
shortcomings in our economy if it is not operating 
toward certain commonly accepted social goals. 

The Employment Act of 1946 is a social as well 
as an economic document. The defects in the 
act as written for the economist, its vagueness and 
somewhat conflicting objectives, highlight the fact 
that the act is as much a statement of social goals 
as it is a prescription for economic policy. 

The gauntlet of political scrutiny to which this 
particular piece of legislation was subject produced 
a number of changes in language; for example, no 
longer can the act be called a ‘Full Employment’”’ 
law. However, the emphasis in the act is still on 
employment, on furnishing jobs to the Nation’s 
work force; the law is neither the ‘Production 
Act of 1946” nor the “Purchasing Power Act of 
1946.” 

The point is that, although the language is 
conveniently vague, the intent is to make clear 
that the primary test by which our economy is to 
be judged is whether it provides ‘‘useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work.” 

It is the trade union movement which in many 
cases has taken the leadership in focusing attention 
on what might be called the social aspects of 
economic issues. One example comes readily to 
mind. While union leaders are quite willing to 
agree that the Nation has been experiencing a con- 
tinuing high level of employment, they will also 
call attention to the pockets of serious distress that 
still prevail, for example, in many textile and coal 
communities. These areas need attention, unions 
argue, even though, by economists’ standards, the 
level of employment for the Nation as a whole 
meets requirements of the Employment Act of 
1946. 

By and large, the union attitudes on economic 
issues have served to remind economists and public 
officials that the American economy is not sup- 
posed just to keep going but to keep going in a 
forward direction. 








Trends and 
Current Issues in 
Social Insurance 


HERMAN M. SOMERS AND ANNE R. SOMERS* 





Arter considerable debate and challenge, social 
insurance has been endorsed by virtually all seg- 
ments of the population and has ceased to be an 
issue between our major political parties, which 
now vie for credit in strengthening that system. 
While we need not stop here to define social insur- 
ance, the principles to which we refer include: 
Financing through payroll contributions; benefit 
eligibility upon the occurrence of the specified risk 
and not dependent upon other tests of income 
availability; and benefit rates related to past 
earnings and contributions. 

This broad acceptance results partly from our 
good fortune in living in an almost continuously 
prosperous and expanding economy during the 
whole period of significant social insurance develop- 
ment. A vigorous booming economy has made 
social insurance appear more healthy, progress 
easier, and costs lower than would otherwise be the 
case. This is not necessarily faint praise. As we 
do and should plan in terms of a continuously ex- 
panding economy, our social insurances may 
properly be tested in regard to their appropriate- 
ness to that kind of economy. 

Many other factors have contributed to the 
general acceptance of social insurance. Certain 
honest fears which many people harbored failed to 
materialize. The fear that public social insurance 
might lead to excessive governmental restriction 
on individual decisionmaking has proved illusory. 
The same can be said of fears that the availability 
of such insurance would curtail private savings and 
private insurance provision or inhibit capital 
formation. As we all know, the reverse has 
proved true. Insurance officials acknowledge that 
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the example and the basic security offered by 
public programs have greatly contributed to the 
growth of private insurance, for example. Fears 
of inordinate costs and widespread malingering 
also proved unfounded. 


Employer-Employee Financing 


Exclusive contributory financing without govern- 
ment participation has become a distinctive 
characteristic of American social insurance. While 
the contributory principle was, from the beginning, 
an integral part of our structure, a great deal of 
debate took place for some time as to the advisa- 
bility of governmental contribution from general 
revenues. The most usual proposal was a tri- 
partite base for financing similar to the British, 
although some economists even called for complete 
financing from general taxation. Many authori- 
ties believed that a substantial government pay- 
ment to the insurance funds was eventually in- 
evitable. Until a few years ago, the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance [OASI] actuarial projections 
assumed the necessity of governmental payments. 

This has largely disappeared. All our social 
insurances are financed exclusively from employer 
and employee contributions. Talk of recourse to 
general revenues is now mainly confined to a small 
fraternity of public finance specialists. The event 
is mainly attributable to continuous prosperity 
which has made the original plan of financing 
more than adequate to meet present and antici- 
pated obligations. The payroll taxes have not 
proved a strain. But, emerging out of this 
economic good fortune, has come a conviction that 
social insurance should be financed exclusively 
through employer and employee contributions. 

Perhaps the most striking recent development 
in income security has been the rapid growth of 
private employee benefit plans. Contributions to 
finance such programs amounted to over $6.8 
billion in 1954 and by now are probably running 
at an annual rate of $8 billion or more. The 
reserves of such plans have recently been esti- 
mated to exceed $25 billion. Clearly our govern- 
ments have not established any monopoly on the 
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field of income maintenance protection. On the 
contrary, it is clear that the public programs 
stimulated the development of private retirement 
pensions and later supplementary unemployment 
benefits. By now, however, the size and influence 
of the private plans is such that they can and do 
greatly influence the pace and character of the 
public programs. Already they have helped 
increase benefit levels in some instances. 

While it is desirable that private plans should 
take into account the public provision in whatever 
way they find most useful, it is extremely doubtful 
whether any governmental attempt to take into 
account private benefits in determining social 
insurance benefit levels would be either desirable 
or administratively feasible. 

Private plans are and should be entirely 
voluntary. They will continue to depend upon 
the financial position of the individual firm, the 
strength and interests of the individual union, and 
other such factors. The plans should and will 
differ widely. Many workers are unlikely to be 
covered through private plans in any significant 
degree in the foreseeable future. One of the 
major designs of these rlans is to bind the worker 
more firmly to the establishment. The rapidly 
increasing stake of workers in continuity of em- 
ployment with the same firm, particularly in 
connection with higher skilled seniority workers, 
is causing considerable concern among economists. 
It is proper for a company to plan its programs to 
maximize loyalty and constancy to the firm. But 
public programs must help sustain the freedom 
of mobility so necessary for the economy as a 
whole. ' 

For these and many other reasons governments 
have no sound alternative in a free economy but 
to establish benefit levels and to determine risk 
coverage independently of private plans. Private 
businesses must also be left free to arrange their 
programs, if any, as they find most appropriate 
to the conduct of their business. They may 
undertake to supplement public programs through 
offset devices, or to run independent programs 
side by side with governmental provisions, or to 
establish programs in fields not covered by govern- 
ment, or to use all three means at once and at 
such levels as they may determine. It is far more 
feasible for an individual firm to design a supple- 


mentary or integrated program in relation to the 
public insurances than for government to do so 
in relation to many thousands of distinct firms. 


Qualifications for Eligibility 


Two general patterns appear to be emerging 
with respect to eligibility qualifications, trends 
which are closely related to benefit developments. 
In the long-term programs, like OASI, the drive 
is towards the nearest possible approximation of 
universal coverage. It should be noted, however, 
that coverage and eligibility are not synonymous. 
Covering 9 out of 10 jobs does not necessarily 
mean such a high ratio of eligibility for benefits. 
Now, only about 50 percent of people aged 65 or 
over could qualify. The percentage is expected 
to rise to 86 by 1980. Eligibility qualifications 
are being gradually relaxed to maximize coverage 
more rapidly. Because the risks and the needs 
are of a long-duration character, those affected 
would be most likely to fall upon public assistance 
and relief if not provided with insurance. This, 
Americans will attempt to avoid if at all possible. 
As the permanent and total disability insurance 
program develops, we believe similar tendencies 
will be revealed for precisely the same reasons. 

On the other hand, in the short-term programs, 
of which unemployment insurance is far the most 
important, eligibility restriction has set in and, 
quite possibly, will be aggravated rather than 
relieved. To a large extent, the increased resort 
to disqualification in unemployment insurance is 
a back-door, and unfortunate, approach towards 
the curtailment of eligibility. While the case for 
confining eligibility in unemployment insurance to 
workers with substantial work records is strong, 
some of the approaches taken to the solution of 
this problem have been misguided and inequitable. 
An example is the attempt to compensate for 
inadequate work-attachment tests by a distressing 
increase in bases for disqualification of workers 
with adequate employment histories. In order to 
maximize disqualifications, the purposes and 
philosophy of unemployment insurance are being 
inverted: instead of temporary income mainte- 
nance to bona fide involuntarily unemployed 
workers, it is now frequently alleged that the 
purpose is to provide compensation only to workers 
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whose unemployment is attributable to their 
employers. 


Benefit Levels 


Our laws and our theories generally state that 
basic benefit levels are to be varied in relation to 
individual wage loss, expressed in percentage 
terms. The percentages have always been quali- 
fied by maxima which in theory were to keep the 
highest paid workers from drawing exceptionally 
high benefits. However, in a dynamic economy, 
the qualifying maxima become a more important 
influence on benefit levels than the accepted 
primary principle. The maxima, at whatever 
level they may be set in absolute monetary figures, 
soon become obsolete in the face of rising wage 
levels. The percentage of wage loss which our 
laws allege to compensate has remained fairly 
constant for most programs. But the actual 
percentage of wage loss compensated is, in the 
large majority of cases, much lower than the 
statutory standard. Ceilings have come to ap- 
proximate flat uniform benefit levels, which 
Americans claim to reject in theory. 

From 1939 to 1955, the average weekly benefit 
for total unemployment has more than doubled, 
rising from $10.66 to $25.04, thus more than 
keeping up with the Consumer Price Index which 
increased about 93 percent in the same period. 
But the benefit-earnings ratio, including depend- 
ents’ allowances, feil from 41 percent of the 
average wage of covered workers to 32.1 percent. 
This is sometimes explained by the fact that 
potential duration has had a commendable 
increase of about 10 weeks in the same period. 
The experience of railroad workers under their 
special unemployment insurance program provides 
a significant exception to this trend. There, the 
benefit-earnings ratio rose from 26 percent in 
1939—40 to almost 50 percent in 1954-55, when the 
weekly benefit payments averaged $36. 

At what point should the maximum be estab- 
lished? President Eisenhower has recommended 
that the States change their benefit provisions so 
that “payments to the great majority of bene- 
ficiaries may equal at least half of their regular 
earnings.” The Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security recommended in 1954 that 
the weekly maximums be equal to 60 to 67 percent 
of the State’s average weekly wage. 


A second factor which is similar in character is 
related to the programs based upon long-term 
contributions. The formulas are dependent upon 
a concept of wages averaged over the course of a 
lifetime. Even assuming a constant price level, 
the earnings at age 20 to 25 are not very instructive 
with respect to wage loss suffered when a worker 
is severed from employment 40 years later. 
Moreover, steady inflation makes any monetary 
figures covering a period of 40 years meaningless 
in relation to wage loss. It has been pointed out 
that a worker with relatively constant real wages 
over the course of a lifetime will, assuming a 
2 percent annual increase in prices, have the real 
average of his wages understated by 50 percent 
when calculated at age 65. For many reasons, 
lifetime averages are arbitrary and misleading. 
To cope with this problem, two qualifications were 
recently added to the average wage formula in 
OASI: the privilege of “dropping out’’ the 5 
poorest wage years and the “disability freeze’’— 
years of total and permanent disability omitted 
from calculation of the average. Already the 
statistics indicate that these changes have made 
an immense difference in bringing us closer to 
realistic averages. But results will continue to 
be unsatisfactory unless we move more forth- 
rightly towards acceptance of the implications 
and purposes of the two amendments. This can 
be done by confining the calculation of the 
average to the best 5 or 10 consecutive years of 
work. 


Cost of Sociai Insuranze 


Costs of social insurance have been surprisingly 
less than was originally anticipated. Total social 
insurance expenditures moved from $1.2 billion in 
1939-40 when they represented 1.3 percent of 
gross national product, to $9.9 billion in 1954-55 
when they represented 2.7 percent. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that in the same period 
expenditures for public aid fell from 3.8 percent to 
0.8 percent of gross national product. The two 
sets of programs together represented 5.1 percent 
of gross national product in 1939-40 and 3.5 per- 
cent in 1954-55. 

Despite the maturing program now envisaged 
for OASI, which will increase the contribution 
rate steadily until 1975 and which includes an 
array of benefits far beyond the original concep- 
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tion, the “level premium rate’’ necessary to meet 
all commitments, including the new disability 
benefits starting in 1957, is estimated at 7.52 
percent divided equally between employer and 
employee. When unemployment insurance was 
inaugurated it was envisaged that in addition to 
0.3 percent for administrative purposes, costs 
would average 2.7 percent of payroll. During all 
the past decade, the costs have actually run to 
considerably less than half this figure. 


Service Benefits 


The identification of particular groups with 
particular problems—the aged, disabled workers, 
occupationally displaced workers—leads to the 
development of special programs to assist them. 
This trend has been encouraged by the condition 
of the labor market and the great demand for 
labor. There has been a rapidly increasing em- 
phasis upon the restoration of benefit recipients 
to self-supporting capacity. 

In workmen’s compensation, medical care and 
rehabilitation benefits have been increasing at a 
more rapid rate than cash payments and now 
exceed one-third of total benefit costs. The 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, the professional associa- 
tion of compensation administrators, has since 
1952 repeatedly enunciated its belief that physical 
and occupational rehabilitation is now the primary 
aim of workmen’s compensation, upon the success 


of which all else rests. To be sure, the accom- 
plishments in workmen’s compensation thus far 
are something less than overwhelming. Nonethe- 
less, the accepted new philosophy is an important 
trend indicator, and however meager the achieve- 
ments when measured against the needs, they are 
greater than a decade ago when workmen’s com- 
pensation was almost wholly a program of cash 
compensation. 


Summary 


Social insurance has been deeply built into the 
personal and business economy of the community. 
It is, today, an essential and recognized aspect of 
industrial relations. Industries which have wel- 
fare and pension plans of their own build upon and 
integrate with social insurance. Personal savings 
and investments are widely tied in with social 
insurance expectations. Without OASI, a great 
many of the private retirement and life insurance 
plans would collapse. While representing only 
about 4 percent of personal income in the United 
States, the continuous flow of social insurance 
payments has become as significant economically 
as its potential counter-cyclical influence. In 
short, the institution of social insurance is now 
being recognized as an instrument of business 
welfare as well as of individual welfare. It is, 
in fact, a form of positive investment in a high 
prosperity economy not unlike other forms of 
creative financial investment. 








A Survey of 
American Labor 


in 1956 


ILSE S. ADDICKS* 





AMERICAN LABOR in 1956, aided by continued 
business expansion and the spirit of trade union 
unity, improved its economic position. At home, 
it secured long-term contracts with higher wages 
and broader benefits, some favorable legislation, 
and judicial review of controversial labor issues. 
It gave tangible and moral support to labor 
abroad. The progress of trade unionism and the 
status of labor during 1956 were to a large extent 
directly governed by the general economic ex- 
pansion, as reflected in collective bargaining settle- 
ments. Within the merged labor movement, the 
first year brought increased political activity, 
some progress toward organic unity, particularly 
at the State and local levels, and stronger measures 
against the remnants of communism and corrup- 
tion. 


Economic Background 


With favorable economic conditions through 
1956 and good prospects foreseen for 1957, em- 
ployment and earnings rose to record levels. Un- 
employment during the year averaged no more 
than 4 percent of the labor force. Yet not all 
industries shared in the general business. expan- 
sion, and individual areas showed high seasonal 
unemployment. 

Nonfarm employment, the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated, 
totaled 52 million in December 1955, 53 million 
in December 1956. In the latter month, the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of unemployment, 
as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
was approximately 2.6 million—104 percent of 
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the 1947-49 average. A bimonthly survey of 
149 large labor-market areas in November listed 
only 2 major areas (both in Puerto Rico) as having 
an unemployment rate of as much as 12 percent. 
The July steel strike did not appreciably affect 
the year’s employment average; the backlog! of 
orders and sustained demand restored mill op- 
erations to near capacity by the end of August. 
During the spring, many areas dependent on 
the auto industry showed an unemployment rate 
of approximately twice the national average, but 
fall model changeovers and new production sched- 
ules brought marked gains in many of the auto 
centers by the end of December. 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
(which include overtime and other premium pay) 
rose steadily, to a record $84.05 in December; 
hourly pay was $2.05 in December—in September 
it had reached $2 for the first time. The factory 
workweek, 41.0 hours in December, was at about 
the postwar average. Weekly take-home pay 
(net spendable earnings), after social security and 
Federal income tax deductions; was $69.10 in 
December for the single factory worker, and $76.54 
for the factory breadwinner with 3 dependents— 
in both cases, about $3.50 higher than in 1955. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) had advanced 
steadily to 118.0, in December. Nevertheless, 
real earnings (buying power in 1947-49 dollars, 
when net spendable earnings are adjusted for 
changes in the CPI) were the highest on record. 
Compared with the situation in 1955, real earnings 
averaged slightly less than 3 percent more for 
both the family worker and the worker without 
dependents. 

Although economic conditions improved gen- 
erally across the country, the postwar decline in 
employment on interstate railroads and in certain 
manufacturing industries, e. g., textiles, tobacco, 
leather, and lumber and wood products, continued. 
In the textile industry, wages were 25 percent 
below the national average for manufacturing, 
the Textile Workers Union of America pointed out, 
calling on management, labor, and Government to 
sponsor a program that would bring higher wages, 
unionization, restrictions on imports, and im- 
provements in marketing. 
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Labor-Management Relations 


Long-term contracts with wage and supple- 
mentary benefit increases (immediate and de- 
ferred) characterized the major bargaining in 
1956. Interest in cost-of-living escalator clauses 
was revived and by late 1956, as many workers 
were covered by escalator clauses as at the 1952 
peak—at least 3.5 million workers under union 
contracts and another 300,000 not under such 
contracts. Labor extended its gains in supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, premium pay, 
and union-shop provisions. Although a relatively 
few stoppages idled large numbers of workers, 
labor relations were relatively stable. Man-days 
idle totaled an estimated 33 million, compared 
with 28 million in 1955. Almost half of the 1956 
idleness was caused by the steel strike and by the 
Westinghouse stoppage that began in 1955. 


Contract Gains. Analysis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of about 850 major contracts (each cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers) concluded in the first 
9 months of 1956 showed that these contracts 
provided pay increases for approximately 3% mil- 
lion workers during that period. (These contracts 
excluded settlements in construction, the service 
trades, finance, and government.) The wage ad- 
justments tended to be larger than those agreed 
upon in the same period of 1955; 3 out of 4 workers 
received wage raises of 9 cents or more per hour, 
with marked concentration at about 10 cents. 
More than 3 out of 4 agreements in which wages 
were adjusted (covering about 3.3 million workers) 
liberalized 1 or more supplementary benefits. 
Holiday provisions were improved in more than a 
third of the agreements; more than 2 out of 5 
agreements increased health and welfare benefits; 
and almost 2 out of 5 improved vacation terms. 
Contracts providing wage increases were won 
under major settlements in basic steel, coal, 
aluminum, meatpacking, communications, rubber, 
maritime, construction, nonferrous mining, paper, 
glass, cement, chemicals, food, services, and public 
utilities, as well as in other industries. Brief in- 
formation on several major settlements follows. 
The 1956 settlement in basic steel established a 
pattern for steel fabricating, aluminum, can manu- 
facture, refractories, and iron mining. Following 


a month’s strike over contract proposals, the 
United Steelworkers and 12 major steel producers 
signed a 3-year memorandum of agreement with- 
out wage-reopening provisions. The settlement 
terms, preceded by joint industry bargaining for 
the first time in basic steel and later spelled out 
in contracts with individual companies, included 
this industry’s first provision for premium pay for 
Sunday work on continuous processes, cost-of- 
living wage adjustment, direct wage increases, a 
supplemental unemployment benefit plan, a 
strengthened union-shop provision, and many 
other items. The provisions were valued by 
union sources at 45.6 cents an hour and by man- 
agement sources at 57.5 cents an hour, over a 
3-year period. 

The United Mine Workers (Ind.) signed a 1-year 
contract providing a $2.40-a-day package increase 
(or 30 cents an hour) in wages and holiday allow- 
ances for soft-coal miners. Anthracite miners in 
northeastern Pennsylvania obtained their first 
wage increase in 4 years. 

The Rubber Workers negotiated 6.2-cent hourly 
wage increases and a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan with the Big Four rubber companies, 
under reopening provisions of existing 2-year 
contracts. 

The United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters signed 3-year con- 
tracts with Armour & Co., providing hourly wage 
increases (10 cents the first year, 7% cents in each 
of the last 2 contract years), increased skill differ- 
entials, a modified union shop, a cost-of-living 
escalator clause, and the industry’s first separation 
pay plan for workers displaced by technological 
advance. The same unions later won similar 
terms from Morrell, Cudahy, and Hygrade, and, 
except on union security, from Swift (after a 10- 
day strike at its plants, affecting 25,000 workers). 

Eleven unions, representing over 700,000 non- 
operating railroad employees, signed a 3-year 
contract with major railroads, providing a 26%-cent 
package increase, extension of carrier financing to 
health and welfare benefits for employees’ de- 
pendents, and reinstatement of a cost-of-living 
escalator clause. 

In addition, at least 2.7 million workers received 
deferred pay rises sometime during 1956, under 
long-term contracts negotiated in 1955 or earlier. 
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Moreover, price changes brought wage adjust- 
ments under escalator clauses to workers in the 
auto, farm equipment, and related industries, as 
well as to aircraft and other workers. Further- 
more, about 2 million workers, mostly in the 
South, were expected to benefit from the new 
Federal hourly minimum wage of $1, made effec- 
tive as of March 1. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits. Supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans adopted dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1956 affected about 
800,000 workers, including large numbers in the 
steel, aluminum, and rubber industries. The 
United Steelworkers negotiated a plan that, with 
State benefits, will provide up to 65 percent of 
take-home pay for a maximum of 52 weeks, for 
workers with at least 2 years’ continuous service. 
No important variation occurred from the pooled 
fund type of plan negotiated in 1955 by the 
United Auto Workers with Ford and General 
Motors, or the individual account type of plan 
negotiated by the Glass and Ceramic Workers in 
1955 with Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford.! The National Maritime Union’s 
1955 plan, effective June 16, 1956, included 
temporary disability coverage. 

By December 31, 1956, 28 States? and the 
District of Columbia had, by law or interpretation, 
approved the simultaneous receipt of private 
supplemental unemployment benefits and State 
unemployment insurance (i. e., their integration). 
Four States (Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Virginia) so far had prohibited it, but Ohio had 
also ruled that payments from the individual 
income-security plan at the Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. of Cleveland would not be deducted from 
State unemployment benefits. Some alternative 
payment plans have been developed for use in 
States disallowing integration, but Indiana has 
issued instructions ruling out alternative plans. 


Work Stoppages. As in prior years, proposals for 
wage increases were the most common source of 
labor disputes. Disputes over wages and related 
issues were a major cause of 9 of the 12 large 
strikes which began in 1956. Stoppages occurred 
also, over contract duration or scope, work stand- 
ards, pensions, and other fringe benefits. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service ob- 


served a notable increase in the complexity of the 
issues in dispute, in its annual report for fiscal 
1956. A few of the strikes are indicated below, 
selected to show the variety of issues, wide geo- 
graphic area, or large numbers of workers involved. 

A 98-day strike idling 21,000 employees, which 
closed the U. S. Steel Corp.’s mills in Birmingham, 
Ala., occurred over the size of a proposed wage 
increase, a wage incentive plan, and pay for time 
spent in preparing for work. An agreement, 
negotiated by the striking Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen in the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Division of U. S. Steel along the lines 
of the steel settlement, ended the work stoppage. 

A 156-day strike of 44,000 employees, begun in 
the fall of 1955 by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers at Westinghouse plants, oc- 
cured principally over wages, arbitration of 
time-study disputes, and work standards for 
nonproduction workers. A new 5-year contract 
provided, among other terms, increases in basic 
hourly wages in each year of the contract and 
retention of the company’s right to make time 
studies of dayworkers’ jobs. Agreement on 
generally similar terms ended a concurrent work 
stoppage by the United Electrical Workers (Ind.) 
affecting 10,000 employees of the same corpora- 
tion, which had centered on wages and other 
terms of the new contract. 

An 18-day strike by the United Rubber Workers 
at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plants in 7 States, 
which involved 21,000 workers, followed negoti- 
ations over working conditions and was settled 
by a 24-year contract which included improved 
seniority, vacation, and piecework arrangements, 
and other nonwage matters. 

A strike over wages and contract duration 
involved the American Flint Glass Workers in 16 
States and continued for 1 to 4 weeks at plants 


1 The supplemental benefit plan negotiated in 1955 by the Steelworkers 
with the American Can Co. and the Continental Can Co. made provision 
for a pooled fund with an ‘experience rating’’ arrangement. 

See The 1955 Ford and Generad Motors Union Contracts, Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1955 (p. 875); Private Unemployment Pay Plans—Economic 
Effects, Monthly Labor Review, March 1956 (p. 300); and Legal Problems 
in Plans for Private Layoff Pay, Monthly Labor Review, August 1956 
(p. 895). 

? Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Dlinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia (approval given originally vith respect to the individual 
account type has been extended to the pooled. 1.nd type as exemplified in the 
Steelworkers’ plan), Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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of members of the National Association of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware, the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, and some independent coin- 
panies. The l-year contract, obtained after a 
strike which involved 47,000 employees, provided 
for a 6-percent wage increase and pay for jury 
duty. 

A 27-day strike of 30,000 building trades union 
workers, over wage terms in new contracts, 
directed at the construction industry in north- 
eastern Ohio (including the Cleveland area), was 
settled with 2-year contracts providing for 2-step 
wage increases and employer contributions, re- 
spectively, to a vacation fund for sheet-metal 
workers and a welfare fund for bricklayers. 

A labor dispute between the United Auto 
Workers and the Kohler Co. over new contract 
terms (wage increases, pensions, and, later, union 
security), that had begun with a strike in April 
1954, had still reached no settlement at the end of 
1956. 

The long union recognition strike, started in 
1955 by the Hotel and Restaurant Workers against 
Miami, Fla., area hotels, resulted in contracts at 
a few establishments during 1956. Shortly after 
the end of December, the Miami Beach Hotel 
Association agreed to a 10-year master agreement 
in which it formally withdrew its opposition to 
the union. Separate contracts were to be nego- 
tiated with member hotels. 

The independent International Longshoremen’s 
Association (ILA) was engaged at the close of the 
year in a dispute over new contract terms with 
the New York Shipping Association. Approxi- 
mately 60,000 workers at East and Gulf Coast 
ports were involved. The ILA sought coastwise 
bargaining, a guarantee of pay for 8 hours instead 
of 4 when called in to work, and certain gang and 
slingload size limitations. An 80-day injunction, 
running from November 24, was imposed under 
the Taft-Hartley Act’s national emergency pro- 
visions. 





3 Speaking before the Platform Committee of the Democratic National 
Convettion, AFL-CIO President George Meany said, ‘“‘The AFL-CIO is 
committed to a strictly nonpartisan policy. We will not become part of any 
political party, nor attempt to dominate any political party. We will not per- 
mit any political party to dominate us... . We will endorse candidates 
for public office on the basis of their record and platform, regardless of their 
political affiliation.”’ 

4 These States, in the order of organization mergers, were: Maine, New 
Mexico, Alabama, Minnesota, Nebraska, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Arkansas, Arizona, Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, Montana, Vermont, 
Virginia, Oregon, Iowa, and South Dakota. (In New Mexico and South 
Dakota there was no State CIO body.) 
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Organized Labor 


December 5 marked the first anniversary of the 
combined American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The direct 
effects of this merger were not apparent on all 
fronts in its first year. The Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), which had intensified 
the Federation’s political activity during the 
campaigns, claimed important influence in deter- 
mining the character of both Houses of Congress. 
The year brought some union consolidations at 
State and local levels, but progress, particularly 
in the large industrial areas, was not rapid. 
Notably, the trade union center assumed broader 
responsibility for internal practices of its affiliates 
and maintained a firm stand against communism 
and corruption. 

During the 1956 presidential election year, 
organized labor took an active part in securing 
voter registration. The AFL-CIO reaffirmed its 
traditional nonpartisanship politically. Its Exec- 
utive Council in August and the General Board in 
September endorsed the Stevenson—Kefauver pres- 
idential ticket. Officers of several internationals 
announced independently their support of Repub- 
lican or Democratic candidates. 

Mergers or reaffiliations among AFL-CIO 
affiliates took place early in 1956 between barber 
organizations, public-service employee unions, and 
metal engravers and machinists. By the close of 
the year, the 2 smaller of the 3 paperworker 
unions had scheduled a merger early in 1957, and 
furniture and shoe workers, respectively, had unity 
discussions under way. On the other hand, the 
merger scheduled between the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and the Packinghouse Workers was post- 
poned. No national or international group left 
the Federation. The independent Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen joined it. 

Mergers of AFL and CIO State organizations, 
due for completion by December 5, 1957, proceeded 
gradually; State AFL-CIO bodies had been formed 
in 19 States by December 31,* but in no major in- 
dustrial State had negotiations yet reached the 
point of merger. Building trades unions had fa- 
vored postponing mergers until jurisdictional con- 
flicts with industrial unions were settled. How- 
ever, these groups withdrew their resistance upon 
President Meany’s request, and the Executive 
Council later created a special body to secure 
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agreement upon an overall general policy govern- 
ing work jurisdiction. 

To broaden its membership, the AFL-CIO ap- 
proved a program for organizing workers in the 
tobacco and textile industries and in public 
service. The Industrial Union Department pre- 
pared for a drive among white-collar workers. 
The Teamsters’ union—which is not a signatory 
to the no-raiding pact signed between the AFL 
and CIO in December 1953—has scheduled mem- 
bership drives in the automotive and food pro- 
cessing industries, and other drives in cooperation 
with the Retail Clerks, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, Building Service Employees, and build- 
ing trades unions. 

The AFL-CIO took steps to enforce its code of 
ethical practices. Its Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee, which was given broader powers, held hearings 
on the practices of three unions which had been 
criticized in the final report of the U. S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds. 
These hearings involved the Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers’ International Union, the Al- 
lied Industrial Workers (formerly the AFL United 
Automobile Workers), and the Laundry Workers’ 
International Union. President Meany suspended 
the financial secretary-treasurers of two federal 
labor unions, on charges of maladministration of 
welfare funds and provided for a hearing. The 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, in addition, adopted 
a code of ethics governing the issuance of charters 
to local unions, aimed directly at “paper locals” 
operated by racketeers. AFL-CIO President 
Meany refused outright to readmit the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, previously 
expelled on charges of corruption, and discouraged 
negotiation of mutual assistance pacts between 
the Teamsters and the ILA. 

The AFL-CIO also created a subcommittee 
(under its Civil Rights Committee) which is to 
eliminate any practices that do not conform to the 
AFL-CIO policy of encouraging all workers— 
without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin—to share in the full benefits of union organ- 
ization. The Federation took a strong stand on 


civil rights before the Platform Committees of the 
national political conventions. 

Throughout 1956, unions continued to promote 
economic and social programs, participate in com- 
munity endeavors, and foster goodwill. For ex- 
ample, the United Mine Workers (Ind.), in June, 


dedicated a chain of 10 Miners Memorial Hospitals 
located in Kentucky, Virgimia, and West Virginia. 
These hospitals were built and equipped by the 
UMW Welfare and Retirement Fund, which is 
financed by royalty assessments on mine operators, 
now 40 cents a ton of bituminous coal mined. 

Working through its Department of Inter- 
national Affairs (a staff department), the AFL- 
CIO supported, through various means, the cause 
of free trade unions and free labor throughout the 
world. To promote the spread of trade unions, 
the AFL-CIO was influential in obtaining the 
appointment of a director to fill the office of 
Director of Organization which had been created 
in 1955 within the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany visited 
South America, and Industrial Union Department 
(IUD) President Walter P. Reuther visited India, 
in successful efforts to express the interest in 
labor’s problems and objectives that America holds 
in common with other countries. Organized labor 
gave strong moral support to North African 
peoples seeking national independence and to 
peoples seeking relief from Communist oppression. 
The Federation urged the United States Govern- 
ment to exert its influence in obtaining United 
Nations action on behalf of those peoples. It 
offered a plan to meet the Suez crisis. Financial 
aid for Hungarian refugees and Hungarian and 
Polish workers, exceeding $250,000, was subscribed 
by the Federation, following the Poznan trials 
and Hungarian revolts. At the urging of Amer- 
ican and other delegates, the 39th General Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organization 
had agreed in June on principles basic to the 
draft of a convention to outlaw forced labor. 


Legislation 


Although, by and large, the Federal and State 
legislation affecting labor enacted in 1956° did 
not have the scope of 1954’s broad legislative pro- 
grams, the new laws achieved important modifi- 
cations in benefit protection and extensions of 
labor standards. 

Among other acts, Congress extended Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance coverage to the 

‘For a summary of Federal legislation affecting labor enacted in 1956, 


see Monthly Labor Review, October 1956 (p. 1159). State legislation was 
summarized in the January 1957 issue (p. 53). 
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uniformed services, additional farmworkers, and 
almost all self-employed persons. The age quali- 
fication was lowered for women, and _ benefit 
payments were provided for permanently and 
totally disabled workers aged 50 and over. 
Another 1956 measure modernized the workmen’s 
compensation law passed in 1927 for longshoremen 
and harbor workers not under State jurisdiction 
and privately employed persons in the District of 
Columbia. The rise in wage levels and cost of 
services over the years emphasized the need for 
this action. The Civil Service Retirement System 
was also revised. Liberalizations on the one hand 
and mounting liabilities on the other necessitated 
increased contributions to that system and to the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 
Several of the amendments to the latter system, 
or to the Railroad Retirement System, affecting 
benefits and qualifying conditions, were adopted 
to adjust benefit formulas to current wage levels, 
to aid retired persons whose incomes had been 
fixed by statute in relation to past earnings 
levels and living costs, or to aid older women, for 
whom, as a group, job opportunities were proving 
limited. 

Prevailing wage standards under the Davis- 
Bacon Act were extended to laborers on interstate 
highway construction, thus setting uniform stand- 
ards on all such work receiving Federal aid. Con- 
gress authorized the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate the interstate transportation 
of domestic migrant workers, in a move to have 
labor standards for such workers on a par with 
those already established for in-migrant Mexican 
workers. 

A number of important labor measures intro- 
duced in Congress were unsuccessful. These 
included proposals to regulate employee welfare 
and pension funds, to provide health reinsurance, 
and to aid depressed areas. 

Much of the legislation which was adopted in 
1956 by 18 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, concerned wages. Statutory mini- 
mum rates were adopted or raised in two States 
and Puerto Rico. To adjust benefit payments 
to higher wage levels and costs, 5 States liberalized 
unemployment insurance benefit formulas, and 
9 States raised cash benefits under their workmen’s 
compensation acts. A wage payment and collec- 





¢ Twentieth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1955 (p. 3). 


tion law was enacted for the District of Columbia 
for the first time, as also an employment security 
law for Puerto Rico. Four States adopted pro- 
visions to aid workers who are over age 45 or 50. 

Louisiana repealed its “right to work’ law, 
which applied to about 200,000 industrial workers, 
but adopted a law affecting possibly well over 
100,000 agricultural laborers and workers engaged 
in processing certain agricultural products. In 
Nevada, an initiative petition that would have 
repealed the State’s right-to-work law was de- 
feated, whereas Washington voters defeated a 
petition proposing adoption of such a law. 

The U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Funds had recommended in 1955 that 
State (and Federal) administrative controls be 
strengchened immediately, to give more adequate 
protection to employee beneficiary interests under 
such funds. Washington, in 1955, was the first 
State to take legislative action. New York, 
where there are several hundred welfare and pen- 
sion funds, adopted a law in 1956 regulating those 
jointly administered by union and employer. 


Legal Cases 


The labor cases coming before the National 
Labor Relations Board and the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1956 resulted in the establishment of 
legal precedents on some issues. Most of the 
decisions, however, reaffirmed prior rulings. 

Both representation election petitions and un- 
fair labor practice charges filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board during the calendar year 
1956 numbered slightly fewer than in 1955. The 
marked upward trend which began in 1954 in the 
number of charges filed by individuals against 
unions,® abated slightly; such charges were about 
a tenth fewer in 1956. 

Contract bars were involved in many of the 
NLRB decisions on representation elections dur- 
ing 1956. A 5-year contract did not bar a repre- 
sentation election, the Board said (in Ketchikan 
Pulp Co., 115 NLRB 279), when the contract was 
reopened under clauses permitting annual and 
unlimited modification. On the other hand, a 
contract that had been signed during the auto- 
matic-renewal-notice period of a prior contract did 
bar certification proceedings on behalf of a rival 
union (Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 115 NLRB 
838). 
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In two Board decisions on union organization 
and protected activity, in which the Board ruled 
the employers in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, one employer had reduced working hours and 
earnings, as threatened prior to an election, when 
his truckdrivers voted to be represented by a union 
(D’Arcy Co., 115 NLRB 1320). The other had 
discharged employees who, notwithstanding a 
no-strike contract, had walked out because they 
believed conditions in the work environment would 
endanger their health (Knight Morley Corp., 
116 NLRB No. 6). 

The U.S. Supreme Court session ending in June 
1956 dealt with more labor cases than any other 
since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. Thirty- 
two such cases were pending when the Court re- 
sumed in October. 

Several important cases under the Walsh- 
Healey (Public Contracts) Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA) reached the Supreme 
Court. In two of these cases, the lower court 
had upheld the authority of the Secretary of Labor 
to issue minimum wage determinations under the 
Public Contracts Act on an industrywide basis. 
In one case, the minimum wage determination for 
the cotton-textile industry was challenged; in the 
other, the attack was upon the determination for 
the woolen industry. The Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal to review these two cases (Covington Mills 
v. Mitchell, 229 F. 2d 506, cert. denied, 350 U. S. 
1002; and Allendale Co. v. Mitchell, 226 F. 2d 765, 
cert. denied, 351 U. S. 909) left in effect the ap- 
pellate court rulings. 

In addition, the Supreme Court sustained the 
Department of Labor’s definition of “area of 
production,” which limits the scope of several 
exemptions for agricultural processing workers 


under the FLSA. The issues involved in this case 
(Mitchell v. Budd, 351 U.S. 473) had remained 
unsettled for over 15 years. 

In two decisions involving the Portal-to-Portal 
Act (Steiner v. Mitchell, 350 U.S. 247, and Mitchell 
v. King Packing Co., 350 U.S. 260), the Court held 
that activities performed by employees either be- 
fore or after the regular work shift are compensable 
under the portal-to-portal provisions of the FLSA 
if those activities are an “integral and indispen- 
sable’ part of the principal activities of the 
employee. 

Labor ielations cases considered by the Supreme 
Court included among others: (1) Leedom v. Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(352 U.S. 145), in which the Court held that the 
NLRB had no authority to determine whether a 
non-Communist affidavit filed by a union official 
was true or false, and that the sole sanction of the 
filing provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
criminal perjury penalty; (2) Richfield Oil Corp. v. 
NLRB (231 F. 2d 717, cert. denied, 351 U.S. 909), 
wherein denial of review left in effect a lower court 
ruling that a company’s offer of a voluntary stock 
purchase plan to its employees is subject to col- 
lective bargaining; (3) NLRB v. F. W. Woolworth 
Co. (235 F. 2d 319, reversed, 352 U. S. 938), by 
which the Court upheld the NLRB which had 
ruled an employer in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act for refusing to furnish wage information re- 
quested by the union before and during collective 
bargaining negotiations; and (4) Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, AFL, et al. v. Hanson (351 
U. S. 225), in which the Court held constitutional 
the Railway Labor Act’s provision permitting 
union shop agreements and said that State right- 
to-work laws cannot invalidate these agreements. 





Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures 


Epitor’s Nore.—The first two articles in this series dealt with (1) preva- 
lence of layoff and work-sharing provisions and forestalling and min- 
imizing layoffs and (2) union participation in layoff procedures and 
advance notice of layoffs (December 1956 and January 1957 issues of 


the Review, pp. 1385 and 1, respectively). 


The last article will deal 


with recall procedures and work-sharing. [Illustrative clauses will be 
found in Collective Bargaining Clauses: Layoff, Recall, and Work- 
Sharing Procedures (BLS Bull. 1189). 


I1I—Seniority and Bumping Practices 


JOSEPH W. BLOCH AND ROBERT PLATT* 





THE PRINCIPLE that length-of-service differences 
among employees merit special consideration in 
the event of layoffs or reductions in force is widely 
accepted in private and Government employment. 
The basic issues that arise between unions and 
management in collective bargaining relate to the 
specific weight to be assigned to length of service in 
determining the order of layoff and the amount of 
discretion or choice to be reserved to management. 
Historically, most unions concerned with this 
aspect of job security have pressed for a straight 
seniority rule under which length of service alone 
governs, thereby eliminating management choice 
and, with it, the possibility of bias or favoritism. 
On the other hand, management has generally 
attempted to maintain a free hand in determining 
the order of layoff, allowing as much weight to 
length of service as it saw fit, or has sought a 
qualified seniority rule which would allow for con- 
sideration of the individual worker’s ability and 
fitness and other matters relating to plant effi- 
ciency, in addition to a specific commitment to 
recognize length of service. 

A rule of seniority fixes the status of a worker 
relative to that of other employees in the establish- 
ment. The worker’s standing on a seniority list is, 
in many ways, a measure of his job security and is 
highly valued as such. As long as the extent of 


layoffs remains subject to business fluctuations, 
however, seniority provides no absolute assurance 
of job security. In establishments not subject to 
wide shifts in the need for workers, or in depart- 
ments (such as maintenance and repair) which 
continue to operate during plant layoffs, the able 
worker with high seniority enjoys a status tanta- 
mount to guaranteed employment. In other 
situations, he may expect to lose less time in the 
event of layoffs, but the possibility of layoff 
remains. 

The pros and cons of seniority have been 
debated extensively for many years. On the one 
hand, it is claimed that a seniority system protects 
the worker against discrimination and minimizes 
uncertainty in that the worker knows where he 
stands. Workers growing old in the employ of a 
particular company are comforted by the fact 
that, as their ability to obtain other jobs dimin- 
ishes, their seniority, hence their security, in their 
employment increases.' Such assurances to the 
worker, it’ is maintained, make for a stable and 
loyal work force. On the other hand, it is argued 
that the rule of seniority discourages ability and 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1See Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining—Hiring, Retention, 
Job Termination, BLS Bull. 1199-1. 
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1 Exclusive of railroad and airline agreements. 
2 Includes small number of agreements classified as ‘‘other.’’ 


encourages inefficiency. Reliance on seniority may 
lead to a general and unbalanced aging of the work 
force in the particular establishment or industry. 
From a broader point of view, it is frequently 
maintained that the value workers place upon 
seniority deters movement from job to job, from 
industry to industry, and from region to region, 
and thus tends to immobilize the Nation’s work 
force. The issue is far from resolved in any general 
sense, as this study of collective bargaining pro- 
visions shows. Moreover, as long as high employ- 
ment levels prevail, it is not likely that the picture 
as a whole will be materially changed through 
collective bargaining. 

The application of seniority, whether straight 
or qualified, becomes especially complicated in 
enterprises with a high degree of job specialization. 
For example, it is usually necessary in union- 
management negotiations to establish fixed areas 
of competition or units within which employees 


are to be ranked in order of retention. Having 
established such units, the parties must then face 
the question as to whether senior workers in one 
unit will be laid off while in another unit junior 
workers who are equal or lower in the hierarchy 
of skills and wage rates continue to work, or 
whether displacement or “bumping” will be per- 
mitted. Thus, in actual operation, the order in 
which workers are separated from the payroll is 
determined by the interaction of the type of sen- 
iority in effect, the seniority unit, and bumping 
privileges. In theory, the need to eliminate one 
skilled worker in a plant may result in the layoff 
of the last unskilled laborer hired and a number 
of job changes for low seniority workers along 
the way. 


Types of Seniority Provisions 


The widespread prevalence of the seniority 
principle in establishments under collective bar- 
gaining is demonstrated by the fact that less than 
a fourth of the 1,743 major agreements studied ? 
failed to provide specifically for consideration of 
length of service in determining the order of lay- 
offs. (See chart.) These agreements were predom- 
inantly in nonmanufacturing industries; all but 12 
percent of the manufacturing agreements provided 
that relative seniority, i. e., length of service, 
shall be the only factor, or at least an important 
factor, in establishing the order of layoffs. 


Straight Seniority. Straight seniority, under which 
length of service was the only factor to be con- 
sidered, was provided by approximately a third of 
the major agreements in both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, covering about one- 
half of the workers in the latter group. Qualified 
seniority systems, under which varying weight 
was given to length of service, was the predomi- 
nant form of seniority in manufacturing, found in 
more than half of the agreements. Under major 
agreements in all industries, the number of work- 
ers covered by layoff procedures based on straight 
seniority was roughly the same as those covered 
by qualified seniority procedures. 

Industry characteristics and the requirements of 
production were undoubtedly important in deter- 
mining the type of seniority procedure to be 


2 Each agreement covered 1,000 or more workers. For scope of study, see 
Part I of this series, Monthly Labor Review, December 1956 (p. 1386). 
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practiced, but these factors were apparently not 
the only ones. Among the 1,347 major agreements 
which referred to the order of layoffs, straight 
seniority was the predominant method in such 
diverse industry groups as mining, transportation, 
communication, rubber products, leather, and 
printing (table 1). In manufacturing, the metal- 
working group as a whole favored qualified senior- 
ity; in transportation equipment, however, a 
larger number of workers were covered by straight 
than by qualified seniority provisions. In indus- 
tries such as textile-mill products and electric and 
gas utilities, where intraindustry differences in the 
nature of production (which may possibly explain 
variance in practice in other industries) are not 
especially pronounced, the major agreements with 
layoff provisions were almost equally divided be- 
tween straight seniority and qualified seniority, 
indicating the influence of factors other than 
production requirements. 


Qualified Seniority. The essential difference be- 
tween a straight and a qualified seniority procedure 
is the element of discretion or selection reserved to 
management under the latter method. Straight 
seniority is synonymous with length of service and 
operates in a mechanical fashion. Company em- 
ployment records provide a definitive accounting 
of length of service; aside from the possibility of 
questions relating to the seniority unit, straight 
seniority offers few problems of interpretation. 
Qualified seniority, on the other hand, takes into 
account, in varying measure, differences among 
employees in ability and competence, sometimes 
difficult ‘actors to assess objectively, at least to 
the satisfaction of the workers affected. In the 
operation of qualified seniority, management can 
usually exercise without opposition the option of 
reverting to straight seniority in layoffs, especially 
in a large layoff; under straight seniority, the order 
is fixed by relative length of service, with certain 


TaBLe 1.—Length of service as a factor in determining the order of layoff in major collective bargaining agreements, by industry, 
1954-55 
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Apparel and other finished textile products | , 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products pall 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries._.... -_- 
Chemicals and allied products. 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products -- 

Stone, clay, and glass pi ucts. 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery - [oa 
Transportation equipment —— OF CE ne ee : 
Instruments and related products... __-.-- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... ____- 


NDOWNNOCAeUKDOBMnNN 


—) 
So 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas pte. 
tion . 
Transportation 2. Ficihtenaliainaretindvaenditiaasents 
Communication ----... 
Utilities: Electric and d eas. 
Wholesale trade. 
Retail trade 
Hotels and restaurants... - 
Services 
Construction 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 


SSRUBS! PSS! ee - 
-ODAAenuce o DD i SDN ONE SE OS NS HO GO | 


eNONOD fan 





Pw Ooenwe ow 





2 Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal! totals. 


! Includes 13 agreements spotty ae straight seniority for certain groups of 
employees and qualified se: ity for others and 6 agreements not specifying 
which type of seniority would be applied. 
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exceptions to be noted later, and management has 
no alternative procedure. 

There are three basic types of qualified seniority 
provisions. The most common type, found in 
almost half of the 749 agreements with qualified 
seniority provisions (table 2), makes length of 
service the primary consideration and other factors 
secondary, as in the following examples: 


Whenever there is a reduction in the working force or 
employees are laid off from their regular jobs, total length 
of continuous service, applied on a plant, department, or 
other basis as negotiated locally, shall be the major 
factor determining the employees to be laid off or trans- 
ferred. . . . However, ability will be given consideration. 

* * * * * 

It is agreed that whenever the company either reduces 
or increases its working forces within any of the depart- 
ments ... the principle of seniority shall prevail, 
provided the employee retained or recalled is capable of 
doing the work. 


Another type, appearing in about a third of 
the qualified seniority agreements, establishes 
length of service as a secondary factor, to govern 
only when ability and fitness among competing 
employees are approximately equal. To illustrate: 


In decreases in forces or rehirings after layoffs the follow- 
ing factors as listed below shall be considered; however, 
only where both factors “a” and “‘b’”’ are relatively equal 
shall continuous service be the determining factor: (a) Abil- 
ity to perform the work; (b) Physical fitness; (c) Contin- 
uous service. 

* * * * * 

When ability and other qualifications are relatively 
equal, seniority shall govern when employees are promoted, 
demoted, laid off, or reemployed. 


TABLE 2.—Types of qualified sentority determining the order 
of layoff in major collective bargaining agreements, 
1954-665 





All industries Manutaturine —— 
turin 





Qualifications of seniority | | 
| Work- } | Work- 

| ers |Agree-| ers 
(thou- — (thou- | ments | (thou- 


| sands) sands) | sands) 





635 |2,427.5 | 114 310.0 
Seniority governs, pro- | 
vided senior employee is | | } | 
competent to do avail- | | | 
able work 350 1, 039.5 313 | 
Seniority secondary, i. e., | | | 
governs only if ability is | 


| 264 |1,101.6 | 215 | 

Cbusldesatinn given sen- | 
jority not clear 125 557.8 | 97 | 
Other ! 10 | 38.6 | 10] 





1 Includes agreements in which the type of qualified seniority varied by 
length of service or type of occupation. 

NorTeE.-- Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


TaBLE 3.—Specified exceptions to the use of seniority as a 
factor in determining the order of layoff in major collective 
bargaining agreements, 1954-55 





= Workers 


Type of exception to seniority provisions thousands) 





ba a with seniority provisions affecting order of | 
Eis tS RN OE 


No exceptions specified __..........-.- ES = 

With provision for exceptions... ...........- < | 
During defined emergency period - --.--._--- = 
During undefined ‘a 
During temporary la 
= —_eys ’s diseretiont under wepeuel « circum- 





Nore.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equa! totals. 


The third classification includes about a sixth 
of the qualified seniority provisions in which both 
length of service and relative ability were recog- 
nized but the relationship of one to the other in 
fixing the order of layoff was not made clear. In 
some of the agreements, this may have been inten- 
tional, in that management retained the right to 
decide (with or without union participation) as 
the occasion arose. In others, this may have 
been the consequence of loose or careless writing 
(from the point of view of a third party) or may 
have reflected an understanding not explicit in the 
words of the clause.* Examples follow: 


Seniority is defined as the length of an employee’s 
continuous service with the company and it shall apply, 
merit considered, as to demotions, promotions, layoffs, 
and rehirings within a department. 

Such layoffs shall be arranged with due consideration 
for seniority in the line-of-advancement, ability, length of 
service with the company, and family responsibility, and 
in reemployment the same consideration shall prevail. 


* * * * * 


In the event of a reduction of, or any increase in, the 
working forces, the case of each employee affected, that 
is, his transfer, layoff, or recall, will be based upon (1) his 
seniority and (2) his ability to perform the work. 


3 The distinction between a layoff procedure and a discharge procedure 
should be borne in mind. Asa rule, layoff procedures are not intended to 
cover the removal of incompetent or untrustworthy employees. Most agree- 
ments provide that management may discharge workers for “just cause,” 
which, when defined, includes such reasons as incompetence, inefficiency, 
dishonesty, drunkenness, and insubordination. 

4 Because of their lack of precision and the use of subjective phrases, quali- 
fied seniority clauses in general are known for the number of grievances they 
create and for the difficulties they present to arbitrators of grievance disputes 
(see, for example, Arbitration of Labor-Management Grievances, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and United Steelworkers of America, 1942-52, BLS Bull. 1159). 
In the present analysis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics attempted to be con- 
sistent in interpreting the language of not one but a large number of agree- 
ments. In classifying 749 qualified seniority provisions according to the 
weight given to length of service, the Bureau obviously does not wish to 
lay claim to an insight that arbitrators, or even the parties who negotiated 
the contracts, may lack. 
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Exceptions to Seniority ° 


In anticipation of special circumstances which 
might justify waiver or suspension of the seniority 
rule, about a sixth of the agreements contained 
provisions for such general contingencies (table 3) 
More than half of these agreements allowed for 
exceptions or suspension of seniority during tempo- 
rary layoffs, which were variously defined or not 
defined in the agreements. A fourth of the 
general exceptions applied to ‘““emergency”’ periods, 
also an undefined term in a number of agreements. 

More common were provisions granting super- 
seniority, or a place at or near the top of the 


retention list, for union representatives, key 
personnel, or other groups. To insure continued 
experienced employee representation during and 
after a layoff, and possibly to provide an incentive 
to union members to accept such responsibilities, 
over 40 percent of the layoff agreements provided 
top seniority to union representatives and shop 
stewards (table 4). Only a small proportion of 
these agreements granted superseniority to all 
union representatives; rather, the bulk of the pro- 
visions listed the categories of union representa- 


$’ Temporary and probationary employees may be laid off before seniority 
provisions come into play. This study deals with the provisions as they 
affect regular employees. 


TaBLE 4.—Superseniority provisions for union representatives during layoff in major collective bargaining agreements, by 
industry, 1954-5: 





' 
Number with 
seniority 
provisions 
affecting 
order of 
layoff 


| 
Number pro- 
viding 
| superseniority | 
for union | 
representa- 
tives | 
Industry | 
_| 


Superseniority for— 





| 
Allunion | Fixed number | 
representa- | 


i 7 
| | 
| Fixed number | 
Listed cate- or proportion | 
gories of of listed cate- | 
of union repre-| union repre- | gories of union | 
sentatives sentatives representa- | 
tives 


or proportion Other ! 


tives 





Work- | Work- | 

Agree- ers | Agree- ers 

ments | (thou- | ments! (thou- 
sands san 


All industries 


Manufacturing - 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile ‘prod- | 
ucts - - 

Lumber and wood Produc ts (exce pt 
furniture 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and 
dustries 

Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal... 

Rubber products -- -- 

Leather and leather products - -- 

Stone, clay, and glas¢ products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related produc ts. : 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


allied in- 


0 mS 


' 
o 


Nonmanufacturing. - 

Mining, crude petroleum, and natural | 
gas production 

Transportation 2 

Communication. 

Utilities: Electric and gas 

Wholesale trade - ‘ 

Retail trade 

Hotels and restaurants 

Services. ........ 

Construction. .- 

Miscellaneous 
dustries 


Swans 


oen: 
or ne 


nonmanufacturing in- 


| Agree-| eis 
ments 


ante ————E 
Work- Work- 

Agree-| ers Agree-| ers 

ments/| (thou- | ments} (thou- 
sands) | sands 


Work- 

Agree- ers 

| ments thou- 
sands 


Agree- 
|} ments | (thot yu- 


| sands 


(thou- 
sands) 
oe ee SS 


_lé -9 


319 (1, 467.5 3 | TOL. | 
; 173.7 
4.8 


1,380.4| 165| 668. 19 | 
19.4 | : 2 


1 


1 
Sm nm 
-~Ooron 


“TSI DNC: + 


_ 


oo 


me RO OD 


} 
| 
| 
} 


oy 
| 





1 Includes agreements which provided that the union representative must 
have a specified length of service before being entitled to superseniority; 
yrohibited the exercise of superseniority over employees with a specified 
fength of service; and limited superseniority to certain administrative sub- 
divisions only or granted it subject to the union representative's ability to 
do the work. 


413981—57 


2 Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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TaBLe 5.—Superseniority provisions for special groups (other than union representatives) during layoff in major collective 
bargaining agreements, by industry, 1954-55 





Number with 


Superseniority for '— 





seniority provi- 
sions affectin, 
order of layo 


Industry 


Key or excep- 
tional 
employees, 
specialists 2 


Superannuated, 
disabled 
employees 


Disabled Other ¢ 


Students, 3 
veterans 


trainees 





Agree- 
ments 


Work- 
ers 
(thou- 


Work- 
ers 
(thou- 


sands) 


| Work- 
ers 
(thou- 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 








661.4 








ene products 
tony manufac — 
Textile-mill produc 
Apparel and other “inished textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) - -- 
Furniture and ee. 
Paper and allied prod 


PP rN ESS le Pees 
NDING aww aw 


ubber 
tome and “— products 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical macht 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


DE Sho > > S 
One omnuw 


Mining, wale petroleum, and | eee gas pro- 


Transportation § 
Communication 
tilities 


iscellaneous nonmanufacturing - WR aS 











_- 





Noe hore! 


S woBBeeBa 

















1 The total number of agreements and workers are nonadditive; 41 agree- 
ments in the sample covered more than 1 category of employees. 
2 44 of these agreements limited superseniority to a fixed number or pro- 
portion of employees in this category. 
8 of these agreements granted superseniority to all veterans. 
‘ Includes agreements ‘ehich provided for superseniority for other special 
groups such as employees on the basketball team and employees hired before 


tives to be covered, or limited the extra seniority 
protection to a fixed number or proportion. The 
practice of safeguarding the continued employ- 
ment of union representatives was particularly 
prevalent in the metalworking industries. 

Just as unions are interested in securing clauses 
exempting union representatives from seniority 
provisions, management frequently seeks seniority 
waivers for key or exceptional employees to main- 
tain essential operations, plant safety, or for other 
reasons. Some agreements made one object the 
consideration for the other; thai is, superseniority 
was granted to an equal number of key employees 
and union representatives. Approximately a 
sixth of the agreements contained clauses waiving 
seniority provisions for key or exceptional em- 


& specified date; and 
not clear. 
5 Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


agreements in which superseniority provisions were 


ployees (table 5). Such provisions were concen- 
trated mainly in the metalworking and communi- 
cation industries. 

Contracts also provide extra seniority protec- 
tion to other groups, such as students and trainees, 
superannuated or disabled employees, and dis- 
abled veterans. Clauses exempting superannu- 
ated or disabled employees * from layoffs based on 
seniority were found in 4 percent of the agree- 
ments, particularly the major agreements in the 
transportation equipment industry. Fewer agree- 
ments protected other special groups. One clause 
provided a special waiver for members of the 
company’s basketball team. 


¢* For clauses granting special protection to older workers, see Older Workers 
Under Collective Bargaining, op. cit. (p. 22). 
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In contrast to the practice of providing super- 
seniority to special groups, a few agreements 
provided less-than-normal seniority protection to 
certain employees otherwise considered as regular 
employees. For example, 2 agreements required 
that in a slack period married women whose hus- 
bands were employed were to be laid off without 
regard to seniority; 3 agreements specified that 
apprentices were to be laid off without regard to 
seniority; and 1 agreement provided that non- 
union workers were to be laid off before union 
members. Of greater significance was the estab- 
lishment of separate seniority lists for men and 
women employees, discussed later in this section, 
which in operation may provide less seniority pro- 
tection to women than to men with equivalent 
years of service. 


Seniority Unit 


The second major component in the procedure 
of determining the order in which employees may 
be laid off is the seniority unit; that is, the area in 
which employees compete in terms of length of 
service and other factors that may be involved in 
seniority. Seniority units are necessarily tailored 
to fit the needs of the particular establishment. 
Among establishments in general, the more homo- 
geneous the work force in terms of operations and 
skills, the wider the seniority unit tends to be. In 
diversified operations, each job or occupational 
classification may comprise a separate unit; on the 
other hand, in some situations the plant as a whole 
may be considered as a single unit.’ 

Two limited aspects relating to seniority units 
in agreements were studied: whether the agree- 
ment defined the seniority units and the type of 
unit specified. Since these aspects may be a 
function of size, it is important to emphasize that 
each of the agreements analyzed covered at least 
1,000 workers 

About 1 out of every 5 agreements covering the 
order of layoff failed to describe the nature of the 
seniority unit. Most of these agreements, which 
included a substantial proportion of multiemployer 
agreements, referred to seniority units but did not 
define them. Since seniority is meaningful only 
in the context of a given area of application, it is 
likely that in these situations the seniority unit 
was negotiated at the local level or was established 
by custom. 


TABLE 6.——Provisions in major collective bargaining agree- 
ments for separate seniority lists for men and women, by 
industry, 1954-55 





| 
| Number with | Number with 
separate sen- | other related 
iority lists provisions ! 





Industry 

Work- Work- 
an ers |Agree-| ers 
ments / (thou- | ments 








All industries 





Manufacturing 

Food and kindred products-_-. 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 

Lumber and wood products (except | 
EE AR ee ee Se - 

Furniture and fixtures. __.... | | 

Paper and allied products | 

+ publishing, and allied indus- 


Chemicals and allied products ‘esinaGeidl 
Products of petroleum and coal-_-._....-.'- 
kT TE 
Leather and leather products. _- 
Stone, clay, and glass products._....... 
Primary metal industries. _._........- 
Fabricated metal products_............ 
Machinery (except electrical) -- -_- 
Electrica] machinery - 

Transportation equipment .- 
Instruments and related products __-- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 





Nonmanufacturing -- 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural | 
gas production 
Transportation 2 
Communication - - 
Utilities: Electric and gas_...-. 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Hotels and restaurants. -- 


Constructi ion 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing_ 





1 Includes agreements which provided separate seniority lists for women 
in certain departments only or for women hired after 4 specified date, excluded 
women from exercising seniority to displace employees in specified classifica- 
tions, confined hiring and firing of women to certain classifications for senior- 
ity purposes, specified separate job classifications for men and women, or 
otherwise indicated separate seniority lists. One ent permitted 
women to bid on — jobs if there were at least 3 such jobs in the unit, 
2 of which were filled by men; 1 permitted interchangeability of male and 
female operators by determination of the general foreman and shop steward. 
Women were classed as temporary employees under one agreement, with 
no seniority rights except among themselves; they were to be replaced by men 
as soon as an adequate su bly of men became available. 

2 Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


Because terms such as job, department, and 
plant have many synonyms and a variety of 
meanings among the 1,101 agreements which 
defined the seniority unit,® the classification of units 
can be, at best, only a rough approximation. 
About a fifth of these agreements referred to units 
such as “district,” “wage group,” ‘station,’ 


? For a description of a seniority system in operation, see The Practice of 
Seniority in Southern Pulp Mills, Monthly Labor Review, July 1955 (p. 757). 

* Time worked in the seniority unit does not necessarily coincide with the 
basis upon which length of service for layoff purposes is computed or caicu- 
lated. The methods of calculating length of service were not covered in this 
study. 
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which could be defined only with knowledge of the 
operations of the particular establishment covered 
by the agreement. On the whole, however, it 
would appear that job or departmental seniority 
units, or their equivalent, were the most common. 
Units based on jobs or job families were specified in 
17 percent of the agreements; job and department 
units in 18 percent; and department units in 27 
percent. Plantwide units were provided for in 
only 6 percent of the agreements. Slightly more 
than 10 percent provided for units varying with 
the employee’s job, length of service, or the nature 
of the layoff situation. 

The order of layoff applicable to men and women 
is sometimes administered through the use of 
separate seniority lists, a practice which has the 
effect of establishing seniority units based on sex. 
Generally, men and women are first divided into 
noninterchangeable occupational groups and then 
into separate seniority units within a department 


or the plant. The employee’s relative standing 
on the appropriate retention list determines the 
order of layoff. About 8 percent of the agree- 
ments with layoff provisions contained clauses 
providing for separate seniority lists for each sex 
(table 6). Such clauses were confined almost 
entirely to manufacturing agreements. They 
were most common in the food industries, where 
they appeared in a fourth of the agreements with 
layoff procedures, and in transportation equip- 
ment, where 8 agreements with such clauses 
covered almost 335,000 workers. 


Bumping Practices 


Although the type of seniority and the seniority 
unit determines the order in which employees may 
be reached for layoff, the question as to whether 
an employee is actually separated from the payroll. 
may depend on another factor—his privilege of 


TaBLE 7.—Bumping provisions in major collective bargaining agreements, by type of layoff and industry, 1954-55 



















































; 
‘ai | Bumping permitted in— 
| Number with | Number with | — 
| se seniority provi-| provisions for | __ | 
sions affecting bumping No reference to Indefinite | Indefinite and | 
Industry order of layoff length of layoff — a — | Other! 
only ayo } 
7 | ] j | 
Work- Work- Work- | Work- | work. | | Work- 
Agree- ers Agree- ers Agree- | Agree- ers Agree- ers | Agree- ers 
ments | (thou- | ments | (thou-| ments | (thou- ments | (thou- | ments | (thou- | ments | (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) | Sands) | sands) 
} | 
| 
SS Le ae ae 1,347 |5,815.1 681 |2,380.2| _ 425 Lome 210 | 769.3 | 30 | 185.7 16| 46.0 
ae! ae ee 1,039 |4, 123.1 586 |2, 026.0 347 |1,091.7 197 | 712.5 | 2 | 180.2 | 4] 41.7 
Food and kindred products.....-.-...-.---------- 96 | 320.3 38 | 205.3 30 | ' 187.1 |} 118] 2}; ai] 1} 34 
To man ares | ES 10| 29.5 3 4.9 oy ot bse: ERES t See, Es ‘aes ; 
TTL, 55 | 118.5 18 31.4 15 | 28.0 | 2 2.4 1 1.0 | low " 
Apparel and other Snished textile produste..~=_~- (Be ¢ | ie cei Ulises — BAbied. Micains Ale rn | 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture). ___ 7) 39.2 7 13.9 7] BSL. (ay Meee } ve. eae 
Furniture and fixtures. .....................--.--- 16| 29.2 8} 11.5 4 6.2 | 3 | 4.1] 1 12} aes 
Paper and allied preducts_______- 53 119. 5 22 50.8 ll 18.5 | 9 | o> > | 2) 3.8 
Printing, publishing, and allied in ius: 4} 21 5| 11.9] Bt ae7.... sha ee 
Chemicals and allied products. ................__- 61 132. 6 40 90. 2 22 48.8 17; 39.9 | 1 | 1.5 | | * 
Products of jotroloum ~~ ane sere 2%} 71.7 14| 35.9 12] 25.7 2} 10.2] : ‘ 
SLE: 21| 128.8 13} 27.3 9| 19.7 3] 33} rs 1 4.3 
Leather and leather eects maser 14 41.7 6 23.4 6 Sn 1....- > -} ‘ ; a 
Stone, clay, and —_ setts I Sa j 32 | 102.6 17 54.5 8 30.7 | 7 | 12.6 1} 1.3 | 1 10.0 
Primary metal industries......................-.. | 117 | 662.5 67 | 200.9 43} 100.4; 22) 88.3 1} 18] i "Ss 
Fabricated metal eee | 7 Tae 63 | 169.2 28 65.8 17 51.2 | 9 11.5 ae | 2) 3.2 
Machinery —- ETT 142 | 369.8 94 | 253.4 56 | 148.5 | 32] 89.1} 5} 12.4] 1 3.4 
Electrical machinery_-.._...... 102 424.0 68 230.0 36 108.8 27 114.2 | 4 5.0 | 1} 1.0 
Transportation equipment.______ 139 |1, 205.4 98 | 623.5 38 | 200.6 | 48 | 266.6 | 10! 149.3 | 2 | 72 
Instruments and related products-.___- 29 64.8 22 53.5 14 35.6 | 6 15.2 2 tS Sk ees 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_........_- 29 61.5 18 38.0 ll 18.8 | 5 15.0 | | -| 2] 4.2 
eee 308 |1, 692.0 95 354. 2 78 287.5 13 56.9 2 5.5 | 4 
a crude petroleum, and natural gas produc- | , | - 
+ SRNR IME AS SE 15 | 295.0 9| 14.3 8] 123 1 2.0 = SEE dial eetapeaad 
onannaaat 2 EE SE SY ¢ Oe Se SES prom | 52 336. 9 20 44.6 17 37.6 2 1 | eae ia desiagibil 1} 2.8 
Communication ii ahlicsciatmnis debeanyotbegnuinein-oere ser auinaies 68 538.5 15 155.7 1l 124.6 + 31.1 | es RSE ae aig 
Utilities: Electric and gas........................- 64 173.2 39 96.2 31 70.9 5 18.3 } 2) 5.5 | 1] 1.5 
NA LEREE LETTE TLE 11 18.6 1 2.0 1 ke Eee eck: tate AES (ERE. aaa 
REET CREE Sana 48 | 139.6 6| 29.6 mh! ies ete ‘SEG ‘anes Learn, Sere 
J iE: i ) |; sae 2 Bee AEs, ates ate, seca, cis beady Millet: iheiates 
ia i ata cinndintnteeaeict 2} 74.1 4} 10.5| 3 9.3 Sees yee seas SPER Me 
RE Sr ae aaa aT 6 | =e Ree EPRI: VB Kets: ue Ete, alta CT tiie eee 
llaneous nonmanufacturing-...------_----_- 2 3.8 1 1.3 | 1 oN a a Dicienadilhepisome weotanen maeaatet jones 























oanae —Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 


1 Includes agreements which qualified bumping in relation to type of lay- 
lected. ual totals. 


off and/or workers 
2 Excludes 
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TABLE 8.—Bumping practices in major collective bargaining agreements, by type of seniority appliedin layoff, 1954-55 





















































' 
| Type of seniority applied in layoff 
Total ae eae nd LEERY eT SEES, LOPES Ae 
Bumping practices | Straight seniority Qualified seniority Other ! 
| | 
Agree- Workers Agree- | Workers Agree- Workers Agree- | Workers 
ments | choosen |} ments (thousands) ments (thousands ments (thousands) 
| | 
| | 
Total with seniority provisions affecting order of layoff--| 1, 347 | 5, 815.1 579 | 2,974.1 | 749° 2, 737.5 19 103. 5 
—SSE_«U_sHQann=|™_«bWw@_aaaananaa=ae=] |b ESS SS =———SSSSS== == 
Without provision for bumping-.............._.- a 666 3, 434.9 58 1, 917.8 400 1, 454. 5 8 62.7 
With provision for bumping 681 2, 380. 2 321 1, 056. 3 349 1, 283.0 11 40.8 
Without limitations_. ~------| 104 416.7 61 145.9 40 267.0 3 3.8 
Provided ve fm oan ee is capable of ‘doing —_—.... | 299 965.9 127 385.8 168 64.7 4 15.4 
Provid minimum service requirement-__._- | 7 17.8 2 3.3 | 5 6 Es Sei 
Provided he has specified amount of service above | | 
that of employee bumped.-.__._.............-_-- -| q 21.8 i 15.4 | 5 6.4 — 
Provided he has prior service in unit. 23 38.0 10 16.1 | 13 21.9 oi . 
Provided he bumps to former job(s) only. Fe noe 30 89.9 14 51.4 | 16 38. 5 |- igi 
Area of bumping geared to service. -__- a 10 29.8 4 12.7 | 6 17.1 : e 
Other provisions ?_..._.___- sbi ete biimel 199 | 800. 3 | 99 425.8 | 96 352.9 4 21.6 














1 Includes 13 agreements specifying straight seniority for certain groups of 
employees and qualified seniority for others and 6 agreements not specifying 
which type of seniority would be applied. 

2 124 agreements specified various combinations of eo oe qualifications 
for bumping rights listed in the table. The remaining 75 included agreements 
which varied bumping practices for different jobs, restricted bumping rights 


displacing or bumping a junior employee (in terms 
of length of service) in another seniority unit. 
For example, a tool and die maker with 5 years’ 
service may be the first to be reached for layoff 
in his unit, but he may be allowed by the agree- 
ment to displace a less skilled machine tool 
operator in another unit with 4 years’ service. 
The machine tool operator, in turn, may bump a 
worker in another unit with 3 years’ service. The 
practice of bumping, which may involve a chain 
reaction affecting a number of workers for each 
one laid off, is generally qualified in the interest of 
maintaining plant efficiency. 

Approximately half of the agreements with 
layoff procedures contained bumping provisions 
(table 7). The practice was more prevalent in 
manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing agree- 
ments (56 percent as against 31 percent of the 
agreements) and was fairly well distributed among 
major large-establishment industries. 

The complexity of the administrative processing 
and the disruption caused by bumping may ac- 
count for clauses limiting the use of bumping to 
indefinite or long-term layoffs. Almost a third of 
the agreements with bumping clauses contained 
this specific qualification (table 7). On the other 
hand, relatively few agreements specified that 
bumping would be practiced in both eta 
and indefinite layoffs. The majority of clause 


to employees of specified length of service, or limited the area of bumping to 
specified seniority units or only to jobs held by unskilled or short-service 
employees. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


contained no reference to the length of layoff 
in establishing bumping rights. 

An employee’s right to bump was qualified, 
under most agreements, by consideration of his 
ability or the nature of his previous experience 
(table 8). Only 15 percent of the bumping pro- 
visions did not state specific limitations on the 
right to bump. Qualified bumping privileges 
prevailed to a slightly smaller extent among agree- 
ments which provided for straight seniority than 
in those which provided for qualified seniority in 
establishing the order of layoff. 


Short-Term or Temporary Layoffs 


References to short-term or temporary layoffs 
in previous sections of this report may be clarified 


by contract definitions of these terms. Of the 
1,347 agreements with layoff procedures, 400 
referred to short-term or temporary layoff. About 


a sixth of these agreements did not define the 
terms. More than three-fifths defined the period 
intended as 10 days (or 2 weeks) or less, with most 
at 5 days (or 1 week) or less. In some agree- 
ments, layoffs as long as a month or more were con- 


sidered temporary or short termed.® 





* Detailed tables on short-term layoffs and type of seniority unit will 
appear in a forthcoming bulletin. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Union Wage Scales in the 
Building Trades, 1956 


Hovurty waGe rRaTEs for union buuding-trades 
workers in cities of 100,000 or more population 
continued their upward movement during the 
year ending July 1, 1956, and reached a new high 
as activity in the construction industry progressed 
at record levels. Between July 1, 1955, and July 
1, 1956, they rose an average of 13 cents, or 4.6 
percent, according to the 50th annual survey of 
union scales in the building trades by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.’ 

Pay scales for about 96 percent of the unionized 
construction workers included in the study were 
increased during the 12-month period. The 
advances typically ranged from 10 to 20 cents an 
hour; for about 15 percent of the workers, how- 
ever, the increase amounted to 20 cents or more. 

These widespread wage adjustments resulted 
in raising the average hourly scale to $3.04 for 
all building-trades workers, to $3.22 for journey- 
men, and to $2.29 for helpers and laborers.” 

Straight-time workweeks averaged 39.4 hours 
for all building-trades workers. A 40-hour straight- 
time schedule prevailed for 88 percent of the 
workers studied. 

Negotiated health and insurance programs 
were provided in labor-management contracts 
covering nearly two-thirds of the workers sur- 
veyed. Pension plans developed through col- 
lective bargaining were reported for a fifth of 
the workers. 


Trend of Union Scales, 1907-56 


The Bureau’s series of annual studies of union 
wages in the building trades began with data for 
1907. In the initial survey, information was 
obtained for 20 trades in 39 cities. The current 


survey, which presents data for 33 trades in 52 
186 


cities, rounds out 50 years of union scale infor- 
mation for construction workers. 

During the half century, wage scales of union 
building-trades workers have advanced each year 
except 1922 and 1932-33. The Bureau’s index 
of union wage rates on a 1947-49 base shows that 
the level of rates for all building trades combined 
rose from 18.2 on May 15, 1907, to 147.7 on July 
1, 1956. This increase has been at the annual 
rate of 4.4 percent. 

The rate of increase, however, has varied 
markedly during the 50-year span. Increases 
were moderate prior to World War I but rose 
sharply during and immediately after the war. 
After dipping slightly in 1922, rates continued 
their upward movement until 1931. A relatively 
sharp decline in 1932 followed by a slight setback 
in the next year was not fully offset until 1938; in 
1941, the level of rates was only 8 percent above 
the 1931 level. The index of building-trades rates 
rose moderately (10 percent) during World War 





1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade unions 
and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be 
paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1956, and covered approximately 695,000 journeymen and 165,000 
helpers and laborers in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Data 
were obtained primarily from local union officials by mail questionnaire; 
in some instances, Bureau representatives visited local union officials to obtain 
the desired information. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. BLS Bull. 1205 contains more detailed information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales in the building 
construction industry in all cities of 100,000 or more pepulaticn. All cities 
with a half million or more population were included, as were inost cities in 
the population group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
group selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United 
States. The data for some of the cities included in the study were weighted 
in order to compensate for the other cities which were not surveyed. In 
order to provide appropriate representation in the combination of data, 
each geographic region and population group was considered separately when 
city weights were assigned. 

2 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1956. Individual scales are weighted by 
number of union members having each rate. These averages are not designed 
for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in membership 
and in job classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent 
changes from July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956, are based on comparable quotations 
for the various occupational classifications in both periods weighted by the 
membership reported for the current survey. The index series, designed for 
trend purposes, is similarly constructed. 
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II (1941-45). Advances during this period were 
tempered by the Government’s wage stabilization 
program. Successive increases in the 1946-56 
period resulted in an aggregate rise of 105 percent. 
Gains exceeded 10 percent in each of the first 3 
postwar years and ranged from 3% to 6 percent in 
each of the subsequent years. (See table 1.) 

Of the 24 journeymen trades and the 9 helper 
and laborer classifications currently included in 
the index, comparable data since 1907 are available 
for 12 journeymen trades and 3 laborer classifica- 
tions. These data indicate that the long-term 
trend of narrowing wage differentials between the 
skilled and lesser skilled groups of workers, which 
has been characteristic of American industry, also 
prevailed in building construction. The index for 
journeymen rose from 19.0 in 1907 to 146.2 ia 
1956, and for helpers and laborers from 14.5 to 
157.4. The annual rate of increase in union scales 
over the 50-year period was 4.3 percent for journey- 
men and 5.0 percent for helpers and laborers. 


Scale Increases, 1955-56 


Changes in wage rates in the construction in- 
dustry result primarily from labor-management 
negotiations. Many of the contracts currently in 
effect were negotiated for 2 years—a few, for 
longer periods. The multiyear contracts fre- 
quently provided for deferred increases, but only 
those scale changes that actually became effective 
between July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, were 
included in the current survey. Some of these 
rate revisions were provided for in contracts nego- 
tiated prior to July 1, 1955. A number of current 
agreements also provide for scale increases which 
do not become effective until after July 1, 1956; 
such deferred adjustments were excluded from the 
survey. Thus, the scale changes presented in this 
report do not reflect the total wage advances 
negotiated in individual agreements during the 
survey year. 

In the 12 months ending July 1, 1956, union 
scales for all building-trades workers in cities of 
100,000 or more population advanced an average 
of 13 cents an hour. Journeymen’s scales showed 


an average rise of 14 cents, while helpers and 
laborers improved their average scale 13 cents. 
These increases exceeded the gains achieved in 
each of the two preceding 12-month periods and 
approximated the advances registered in the year 


TaBLE 1.—Inderes of union scales of hourly wages and 
weekly hours in the building trades, selected years, 
1907-56 

[Average 1447-49= 100] 























| Hourly wage rates Weekly hours 
Date } | 

| All |Journey-| Helpers All (|Journey-| Helpers 

| trades men and trades | men | and 

laborers | | laborers 

| | | 

1907: May 15.....| 182] 19.0] 145| 121] 1226 129.6 
1913: May 15__..- 22.5 2.5 16.9 118.0 116.8 121.5 
1918: May 15___.. 28.2 22.3; 227 116.1 115.0 119.5 
1919: May 15___-- 32.3 33.4/ 26.2 115. 5 114.6 118.4 
1920: May 15_....| 43.6 4.7 38.1 115.0 114.1 117.6 
1921: May 15.....| 44.4 45.6 33.4) 114.9] 114.0 117.6 
1922: May 15__--- 41.7 42.9 35.0 114.9 114.1 117.3 
1926: May 15____- 55.0 56.6 45.2 114.8 114.0 117.0 
1931: May 15... 60.6 62.4] 49.4 108. 4 107.4 111.1 
1933: May 15___.- 50.3 51.9 40.3} 106.1 105.1 108. 1 
1939: June 1__.__- | 62.3 63.8 53.2 99.9 99.0 102.7 
1940: June 1_____- | 63.3 64.7 54.3 99.8 99.0 102.1 
1941: June 1_.__.- 65.6 67.0} 56.9 100. 2 99.5 102.4 
1942: July 1_.....- | 69.7 70.8} 62.5 101.0 100.8 101.5 
1943: July 1_...... | 70.2 71.2} 63.3 100.9 101.0 100. 8 
1944: July 1......- | 70.8 71.7] 64.0] 101.1 101. 2 100. 8 
1945: July 1__.___. | 3 73.0 67.0 101.1} 101.2 100.8 
1946: July 1....--- |} 80.5] 809] 77.9 100.1 | = 100.1 100. 1 
1947: July1.......| 921] 923] 911) 1000) 99.9 100.1 
1948: July 1 } 101.8) 101.7 102.6) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 
1949: July 1 | 106.1} 106.0] 106.4 100.1 100.1 | 100.0 
1950: July 1 } 00.7] 110.5] 1122 100.2} 100.2} 100.0 
1951: July 1 117.8} 117.4 119.9] 100.1 100.1 | 99.9 
1952: July 1 125.1 | 124.6 127.7} 100.1} 100.1} 100.1 
1953: July 1 131.6 | 130.7 136.5 | 100.1 100.1} 100.1 
1954: July 1 136.4 | 135.4) 142.4 100.1} 100.1] 100.1 
1955: July 1 141.2; 140.0 148.5 100.1 100.1 | 100.1 
1956: July 1 147.7} 146.2 157.4 100. 1 100.1; 100.1 





ending July 1, 1953. The rate of advance during 
the year amounted to 4.6 percent for all trades 
combined, 4.4 percent for journsymen, and 6.0 
percent for helpers and laborers. 

Advances in average journeymen scales showed 
little variation among the various geographic 
regions. Gains ranged from 11.6 cents in the 
Middle West to 14.8 cents in the Pacific region. 
These advances, respectively, represented in- 
creases of 3.8 and 5.0 percent. Helpers and 
laborers recorded their greatest advance (17.1 
cents, or 7.2 percent) in the Middle Atlantic 
States. The rise varied from 9.7 cents to 13.6 
cents in all other regions except the Middle West 
and Mountain States. In these regions, the gains 
were 9 and 8% cents, respectively, or slightly more 
than 4 percent. 

Average scale increases were also uniform among 
the individual trades. They ranged from 12 to 
15 cents for 20 of the 24 journeymen crafts and 
for 6 of the 9 helper and laborer classifications. 
The greatest gains were registered by bricklayers’ 
tenders and electricians, who advanced their aver- 
age scales 18 and 17 cents, respectively. The 
smallest gains recorded were 9 cents for elevator 
constructors’ helpers and 11 cents for paperhangers 
and composition roofers’ helpers. 
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Percentagewise, the advances varied from 3.8 to 
5.5 percent for the individual journeymen trades 
and from 4.1 to 7.9 percent for the helper and 
laborer groups. 

Wage rates were increased during the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1956, for about 96 percent of all 
unionized building-trades workers—95 percent of 
the journeymen and 98 percent of the helpers and 
laborers. At least 7 of every 8 workers in 30 of 
the 33 trades studied benefited from increases 
which typically ranged from 10 to 20 cents an 
hour—2 of every 3 workers had advances within 
this range. The rise amounted to 15 cents for 
nearly a fourth of the construction-trades workers 
and to 10 cents for approximately a fifth. Scale 
advances of 20 cents or more affected a greater 
proportion of journeymen (16 percent) than of 
helpers and laborers (12 percent); conversely, 
those of less than 10 cents were more frequent 
among helpers and laborers (20 percent) than 
among journeymen (13 percent). 


Hourly Wage Scales 


Wage rates in effect on July 1, 1956, for journey- 
men building-trades workers ranged from less 


than $2 to over $4 an hour. Scales of $3 to $3.40 
an hour, however, were indicated for half of the 
journeymen included in the study. A fifth had 
scales of $3.40 to $3.70, and the same proportion 
had rates of less than $3 an hour. In 20 of the 
24 trades studied, some workers (typically 7% 
percent or more) had scales of at least $3.70 an 
hour. Rates of $4 or more prevailed for about 
18 percent of the bricklayers and plasterers. 
Hourly rates of less than $2.50 were in effect for 
small groups of workers in 7 crafts; composition 
roofers was the only trade in which the proportion 
exceeded 10 percent. 

Seales for journeymen as a group averaged 
$3.22 an hour. Bricklayers had the highest 
average hourly scale ($3.62) followed by plasterers 
and stonemasons ($3.50). The lowest average 
($2.92) was recorded by paperhangers. Glaziers 
and composition roofers were the only other crafts 
to average less than $3 an hour. 

Negotiated rates for helpers and _ laborers 
showed a wide variation—ranging from $1.15 
to over $3 an hour—although rates of $2 to $2.50 


an hour were applicable to half of the construction 
helpers and laborers. Rates of $2.50 to $2.60 an 
hour were reported for 15 percent, $2.60 or more 
for about 17 percent, and less than $2 for another 
17 percent. 

Union scales averaged $2.29 an hour for all 
helpers and laborers combined and, by trade 
classification, from $1.96 for composition roofers’ 
helpers to $2.60 for terrazzo workers’ helpers. 
Building laborers, the largest group numerically, 
had scales averaging $2.20 an hour. 


City and Regional Variations 


Negotiations in the building industry are 
generally conducted on a locality basis. Varia- 
tions in local building activity and in the demand 
for skilled construction workers, together with 
the extent of unionization and the general level of 
wages in a locality, are among the factors affecting 
the scales of building-trades workers. These 
factors are reflected in the relatively wide varia- 
tion in negotiated scales for individual crafts 
within a locality as well as in the differences in 
rates among cities and regions. To illustrate the 
variation in rates among individual building 
trades, wage scales for carpenters on July 1, 1956, 
ranged from $2.25 an hour in Charlotte, N. C., 
to $3.65 in Newark, N. J., and New York City. 
The range of rates among the 24 journeymen 
trades in 6 typical cities is shown in the following 
tabulation: 

Difference 





Amount Percent 

$1. 35 68 

. 974 1. 3244 50 

. 8714 . 62% 19 

: . 70 1. 35 57 

New York..._..- Sn 5 . 15 1. 30 46 
San Francisco—Oak- 

84 . 99 35 


For the helper and laborer classifications, the 
difference between the lowest and highest scales 
was smaller than for journeymen in each of the six 
cities except San Francisco—Oakland. The differ- 
ence in this area amounted to $1.09%; in the other 
5 cities, it ranged from 32% cents in Boston to 90 
cents in New York City. 

The city and regional averages presented in this 
report are designed to show current levels of rates. 
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They do not measure the intercity differences in 
union scales of the various crafts. The averages 
are influenced not only by rate differences but also 
by differences in the proportion of organized 
workers in the various crafts. For example, a 
particular craft or classification may not be 
organized in some areas or may be organized less 
intensively in some areas than in others; and, also, 
certain types of work are found in some areas but 
not in others, or are found to a greater extent in 
some areas than in others. These differences are 
reflected in the weighting of individual rates by the 
number of union members at the rate. Hence, 
even though rates for all individual crafts in two 
areas are identical, the average for all crafts com- 
bined in each of the areas may differ. 

Hourly scales on a city basis varied widely. 
They averaged highest in Newark, and lowest in 
Charlotte, both for journeymen trades and for 
helpers and laborers. The respective averages for 
these groups of workers were $3.71 and $2.96 in 
Newark and $2.59 and $1.28 in Charlotte. 
Journeymen scales averaged $3 or more an hour in 
about 2 of every 3 of the cities surveyed. In 15 


cities, the average was in excess of $3.25, and in 13 


others, it ranged from $3.10 to $3.21 an hour. 
The average scale for all helpers and laborers com- 
bined exceeded $2 in 38 cities; in almost half of 
these cities, the level was between $2.25 and $2.50 
an hour. 

When the cities were grouped by population 
size, average scales for journeymen and for helpers 
and laborers were highest in the largest size 
group—cities with a million or more population. 
Scales in these cities averaged $3.41 for journey- 
men and $2.57 for helpers and laborers—42 and 49 
cents higher than for the group of cities with 
100,000 to 250,000 population, the smallest size 
studied. 

There was considerable variation in average 
hourly scales for both classifications of construc- 
tion workers among cities within each population 
grouping. The range of average scales in each 
city-size group was narrower for journeymen than 
for helpers and laborers. The spread between the 
highest and lowest city averages was greatest in 
cities having a population of 250,000 to 500,000— 
92 cents for journeymen and $1.49 for helpers and 
laborers. For both classifications of workers, 


TABLE 2.—Average union scales in the building trades, 
by region,’ July 1, 1956 





Region All trades | Journey- | Helpers and 
men laborers 





United States 


8 


$2. 29 
New England 223 


7 


2 
eked 
sno de en nen 


Southwest 
Mountain 


coro ro cogoro cece ce || B 
Leth Ad 
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! The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 


Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Soutaeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


there was an overlapping of average scales among 
cities in different size population groups. The 
average scale for helpers and laborers in Peoria, 
Ill. (100,000-250,000), was higher than the 
average for such workers in all but 2 cities in the 
next larger size group and in all but 1 city in the 
500,000 to 1,000,000 group. 

On a regional basis, union hourly scales for con- 
struction-trades workers in cities of 100,000 or 
more population averaged highest in the Middle 
Atlantic States ($3.31) and lowest in the Southeast 
($2.56). The Great Lakes region also exceeded 
the national average of $3.04. (See table 2.) 

Average hourly rates for journeymen ranged 
from $2.83 in the Southeast to $3.52 in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Except for glaziers, painters, 
and paperhangers, all journeymen crafts in the 
Middle Atlantic region had scales averaging in 
excess of $3.30 an hour. Stonemasons and brick- 
layers were the only trades in the Southeast to 
have such levels. Hourly scales averaged $3 or 
more in each region for 8 crafts and at least $2.90 
for 5 others. 

For helpers and laborers, the highest ($2.56) 
and the lowest ($1.57) levels were in the Middle 
Atlantic and Southeast regions, respectively. The 
national average of $2.29 was also exceeded in the 
Great Lakes and Pacific regions. Average rates of 
$2.50 or more prevailed for 6 of the 9 helper and 
laborer classifications in the Middle Atlantic and 
Great Lakes regions. 
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Standard Workweek 


Very few construction workers were affected by 
negotiated changes in the standard workweek be- 
tween July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956. Such changes 
that occurred had no effect on the average straight- 
time workweek which remained at 39.4 hours for 
all building-trades workers, 39.3 for journeymen, 
and 39.6 for helpers and laborers. 

Straight-time workweeks of 40 hours were pre- 
dominant; such schedules prevailed for 87 percent 
of the journeymen and for 92 percent of the helpers 
and laborers. Labor-management contracts pro- 
viding for a 35-hour workweek were in effect for 1 
of every 8 journeymen and for about 1 of every 12 
helpers and laborers. Such work schedules 
affected at least a fifth of the bricklayers, painters, 
and bricklayers’ tenders. Straight-time work- 
weeks of 30 hours were negotiated for approxi- 
mately a fifth of the plasterers and a tenth of the 
plasterers’ laborers. 

Workweeks of more than 40 hours for construc- 
tion-trade workers were virtually nonexistent in 
July 1956. Fifty years ago, however, work sched- 
ules of 44 or more hours per week prevailed; fre- 
quently, they consisted of 48 hours and occa- 
sionally of 54 or 60 hours. According to the 
Bureau’s index of union weekly hours in the 
building trades, the average workweek in 1956 
was about 20 percent shorter than in 1907. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


Negotiated health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams covering construction-trades workers have 
increased in recent years. The development of 
such plans on a widespread basis has perhaps been 
less rapid than in industries where problems of 
seasonal operations and casual employment are 
not as widespread. Also, most of the construc- 
tion-trades unions have operated their own pro- 
grams providing their members with death, 


old-age, sickness, and/or disability benefits. The 
development of negotiated insurance and pension 
programs undoubtedly has been affected by these 
factors. 

A substantially greater proportion of the or- 
ganized workers in the construction trades were 
included in negotiated health and insurance plans 
than in pension programs. The proportion of 
workers covered by each of these programs in- 
creased slightly during the year.’ 

On July 1, 1956, nearly two-thirds of the build- 
ing-trades workers were covered by labor-manage- 
ment contracts providing for health and insurance 
plans, and a fifth were covered by pension plan 
provisions. 

Over 95 percent of the workers provided with 
health and insurance protection were covered by 
plans financed entirely by the employer contribu- 
tions. Such plans were applicable to a majority 
of the union members in many trades. Included 
among these trades were asbestos workers, boiler- 
makers, lathers, painters, pipefitters, plasterers, 
plumbers, rodmen, sheet-metal workers, and 
structural-iron workers. 

Pension-plan provisions occurred more often in 
labor-management contracts covering electricians 
than for any other trade. Lathers, pipefitters, 
plasterers, plumbers, sheet-metal workers, tile 
layers, and bricklayers’ tenders were also among 
the trades in which substantial proportions of 
workers were covered by pension programs. Such 
programs were entirely employer financed for 
about 3 of every 4 workers covered by pension- 
plan provisions. 

—Joun F. Laciskry 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


3 The prevalence of negotiated health insurance and pension programs for 
construction workers was first studied by the Bureau in July 1954. Informa- 
tion for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in part by the 
employer. Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments 
were excluded. Noattempt was made to secure information on the kind and 
extent of benefits provided or on the cost of plans providing such benefits. 
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Union Wage Scales in Local 
City Trucking, July 1, 1956 


Wace scatys of organized local motortruck 
drivers and helpers in cities of 100,000 or more 
population in continuing their upward trend ad- 
vanced an average of 10 cents, or 4.9 percent, 
between July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956.1 The 
union scales in effect on July 1, 1956, averaged 
$2.17 an hour.? During the year, pay scales 
were adjusted upward for 86 percent of the 
workers included in the 21st annual survey of 
union scales in local trucking by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
negotiated increases typically ranged from 5 to 15 
cents an hour. For 1 of every 10 workers, how- 
ever, the advance amounted to 20 cents or more. 

Seale changes during the 12-month period 
advanced the average hourly rate to $2.20 for 
local city truckdrivers, and to $1.94 for helpers 
on trucks. Hourly scales of $2.05 to $2.35 were 
in effect on Jul: 1, 1956, for half of the drivers, 
and of $1.90 to $2.15 for a similar proportion of 
helpers. 

Straight-time weekly schedules continued their 
trend toward a shorter workweek and averaged 
40.6 hours for drivers and helpers combined on 
July 1, 1956. 

Negotiated health and insurance programs were 
provided in labor-management contracts covering 
85 percent of the surveyed workers. Pension plan 
provisions applied to nearly half of the workers. 


Scale Changes, 1955-56 


The 4.9-percent increase in the average union 
hourly rate for motortruck drivers and helpers 
between July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, was 
smaller than the 5.7-percent gain in the preceding 
12-month period but greater than the 4.3-percent 
increase registered in the year ending July 1, 1954. 
In July 1, 1956, the Bureau’s index of union wage 
scales was at a level 55.5 percent above the average 
for the years 1947-49 (table 1). For drivers, 
average hourly rates rose 4.9 percent and for 
helpers, 5.5 percent. The rise, however, averaged 
10 cents an hour for both drivers and helpers. 


Wage scale changes for workers engaged in 
local trucking resulted primarily through labor- 
management negotiations on contract expirations 
or reopenings.* Upward adjustments were wide- 
spread throughout the industry in the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1956. Scales rose during the year 
for 86 percent of the drivers and for a similar 
proportion of helpers. 

Of the motortruck drivers affected by scale 
increases, 38 percent had advances of 5 to 10 
cents an hour, 34 percent of 10 to 15 cents, 13 
percent of 15 to 20 cents, and 12 percent of 20 
cents or more. For helpers, the comparable 
proportions were 43, 27,14,and 14. The increases 
represented gains of 3 to 6 percent for slightly 
over half of both the drivers and helpers whose 
scales were raised. Advances of 10 percent or 
more affected an eighth of the drivers and a sixth 
of the helpers, whose scales were adjusted upward. 





1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum 
schedules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade 
unions and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which 
may be paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1956, in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more and 
covered approximately 260,000 drivers and 38,000 helpers. Over-the-road 
drivers and local city drivers paid on a mileage or commission basis were 
excluded from the study. Data were obtained from local union officials 
primarily by mail questionnaire; in some cities, data were obtained from 
regional or local officials of the union by Bureau representatives. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. BLS Bull. 1206 contains more detailed information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local 
motortruck drivers and helpers in all cities of 100,000 or more population. 
All cities with 500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities 
in the population group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 
250,000 group selected for study were distributed widely throughout the 
United States. The data for some of the cities included in the study in the 
two smaller sized groups were weighted in order to compensate for cities 
which were not surveyed. In order to provide appropriate representation 
in the combination of data, each geographic region and population group was 
considered separately when city weights were assigned. 

3 The averages computed on the basis of hourly scales are designed to show 
current rate levels in effect on July 1, 1956. Individual scales are weighted 
by the number of union members having each rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in mem- 
bership and in classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent 
changes from July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956, are based on comparable quotations 
for the various occupational classifications in both periods, weighted by the 
membership reported for the current survey. The index series, designed for 
trend purposes, is similarly constructed. 

3 Labor-management contracts covering motortruck drivers and their 
helpers are typically negotiated for a l-year period. Contracts of more than 
1 year’s duration usually provide for wage reopenings or for interim or deferred 
increases. Only those scale changes that actually became effective between 
July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, were included in the survey. Some of these 
adjustments were negotiated prior to July 1, 1955. Deferred increases 
effective subsequent to July 1, 1956, were excluded from the survey. Thus, 
the scale changes presented in this report do not reflect the total wage adjust- 
ments negotiated in individual contracts during the survey year. 
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TABLE 1.—Indezes of union scales of hourly wages and weekly 
hours for motortruck drivers and helpers, 1936-56 


[Average 1947-49100] 
































j 
| Drivers and Drivers Helpers 
| helpers 
Year 
Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours 
rates rates rates 
50.6 | 109.0 (¢) @) () () 
53.9 108, 1 54.3 108. 4 51.3 106.8 
55.9 108.1 56.3 108. 4 53.1 106.8 
57.1 107.1 57.5 107.5 54.5 105. 5 
58.3) 106.1 58.7 | 106.6 55.6 104. 2 
60.6 105. 5 60.9 105.9 58.3 103. 5 
64.9 105.8 65.0 106.0 63.4 105. 5 
684) 105.6 68.5} 105.8 67.0 105. 3 
70.0 105.5 70.1 105.7 69.1 105.3 
71.5 105. 3 71.6 105. 4 70.7 105. 2 
79.6} 103.1 79.6 | 103.3 79.3 102.9 
91.9 100.7 91.9 100.6 90.9 101.1 
100.0 99.8 | 100.0 99.9} 100.7 99.7 
108. 1 99.5 108. 1 99.5 108. 4 99. 2 
111.9 98.8 111.7 98.9 113.2 98. 5 
118.2 98.7 | 117.9 988} 119.6 98.2 
124.7 98.3 124.1 98.4 127.7 97.7 
134.5 96.4 133.8 96. 5 137.9 95.6 
4 as 95.6 139.3 95.8 145.0 94.2 
1955: July 1. = isting ; 1482 95.1 147.2 95.3 153. 4 93.6 
1066: July 1............-| 155.5 94.3) 154.4 94.5) 161.8 | 92.8 
i | 





1 Information not computed separately. 


Hourly rates advanced during the year for some 
truckdrivers in each of the 52 cities studied. Al- 
though the increase in average hourly scales in 
individual cities varied from 5 cents in New York 
City, to 35 cents in Jacksonville, Fla., the amount 
of rise was fairly uniform among the majority of 
cities. It ranged from 8 to 12 cents an hour in 
slightly over half the cities and from 12 to 16 cents 
in a fourth. Charlotte, N. C., and Richmond, 
Va., were the only other cities to record average 
scale advances in excess of 25 cents an hour. 
Part of the increase in these and other cities was 
attributable to provisions of contracts negotiated 
on a broad regional basis for numerically important 
classifications of drivers. These contracts estab- 
lished for an entire region a uniform rate and work- 
week which are to be attained through rate in- 
creases and reductions in weekly hours at stated 
intervals over a period of several years until the 
uniformly established scales are reached. 

Among the 50 cities for which data for driver’s 
helpers were obtained, 48 reported higher average 
hourly scales. The amount of average increases 
varied from 7 to 13 cents an hour in 32 cities and 
amounted to 13 cents or more in 12 others. 

Union scales in effect on July 1, 1956, for workers 
engaged in local trucking showed wide variations 
among the cities studied. They ranged from $1 


to $3.54% for drivers and from $1 to $2.73% for 
helpers. Negotiated scales of $2 to $2.25 pre- 
vailed for 40 percent of the drivers, of $2.25 to 
$2.50 for 30 percent, and of $2.50 or more for 12 
percent. Scales of $1.75 to $2 an hour were stipu- 
lated for 13 percent. Among helpers, hourly 
rates ranged from $1.75 to $2 for 42 percent and 
from $2 to $2.25 for 37 percent. Although ne- 
gotiated scales of $2.25 or more prevailed for 7 
percent of the helpers, twice as many (14 percent) 
had rates of less than $1.75 an hour. The average 
hourly rate for all drivers was $2.20, and for 
trucker’s helpers $1.94: 


City and Regional Scale Levels 


Although broad regional agreements were ne- 
gotiated for some types of local trucking, negotia- 
tions for most of the labor-management contracts 
were conducted on a locality basis. Wage scales, 
therefore, vary widely among the individual cities. 
In addition to differences occasioned by geographic 
locations, wage scales are affected by size and type 
of truck and the kind of commodities hauled within 
individual cities. Because of varying classifica- 
tions and terminology used in individual cities, it 
is impossible to present separate averages by type 
of commodity, industry, or type and size of truck. 
Hence, the city and regional averages shown in 


TABLE 2.—Average union hourly wage rates of motortruck 
drivers and helpers, by region, July 1, 1956 





Average rate per hour 














Region | 
Drivers | 
| and | Drivers Helpers 
| helpers | 
os eienccdewastecgnineet $2.17 $2. 20 $1. 94 
A ae 2. 00 | 2.04 1.85 
2. 20 | 2.25 1.95 
1. 96 | 2.01 1.79 
1. 88 | 1.90 1. 56 
2. 26 | 2. 28 | 2.05 
2.13 | 2.15 | 2.05 
1.77 | 1.78 | 1.70 
1.97 | 2.02 1.61 
2. 33 | 2.34 2.17 








1 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 

Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florid da, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West— Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 
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this report relate to all drivers and/or all helpers, 
combined. 

Among the individual cities surveyed, average 
hourly scales for motortruck drivers varied from 
$1.61 in New Orleans to $2.45 in San Francisco- 
Oakland. Rates averaged $2.25 or more in 11 
other cities, from $2 to $2.25 in 23 cities, and 
from $1.75 to $2 in 14 others. 

Scales for helpers averaged highest in San 
Francisco—Oakland ($2.28) and lowest in Bir- 
mingham ($1.06). They averaged $2 or more in 
16 other cities, and ranged from $1.75 to $2 in 21. 
In the remaining 11 cities, they were less than 
$1.75. 

When the cities included in the study were 
grouped according to population size, the group 
averages showed comparatively little variation. 
Drivers in the largest size population group (com- 
prising 5 cities with 1,000,000 or over), averaged 
highest ($2.29) and those in the smallest size 
group (100,000 to 250,000), the lowest ($2.01). In 
the two intermediate groups (250,000 to 500,000 
and 500,000 to 1,000,000), the averages were 
approximately the same—$2.19 and $2.21, re- 
spectively. For helpers, the 3 city groups with 
the largest populations had almost identical aver- 
ages. Scales for cities of 1,000,000 or more popu- 
lation and for those of 500,000 to 1,000,000 aver- 
aged $1.96, 1 cent less than for cities of 250,000 to 
500,000 population and 10 cents above the small- 
est size city group studied. Some overlapping of 
average scales occurred among cities in the differ- 
ent size groupings. Among drivers, for example, 
the levels for Newark, N. J. ($2.35), and Seattle, 
Wash. ($2.34), in the 250,000 to 500,000 group 
were exceeded by only 1 city in each of the 2 next 
larger size groups. 

On a regional basis, levels of union scales for 
local city motortruck drivers ranged from $1.78 
in the Southwest region to $2.34 on the Pacific 
Coast. The Great Lakes region was the only 
other region where rates averaged in excess of 
$2.25 an hour. For helpers, the highest ($2.17) 
and the lowest ($1.56) levels were in the Pacific 
and Southeastern States, respectively. The Mid- 
dle West and Great Lakes regions also had helpers 
scales averaging more than $2 an hour (table 2). 


Standard Workweek 


Straight-time weekly hours for all local truck 
drivers and helpers studied in cities of 100,000 
population or more decreased slightly during the 
year. On July 1, 1956, work schedules averaged 
40.6 hours as compared with 40.9 hours for the 
preceding July. Since 1936, with the exception 
of a few years during World War II, the Bureau’s 
index of straight-time workweeks for drivers and 
helpers has shown a steady decline. 

The predominantly standard work schedule on 
July 1, 1956, consisted of 40 hours per week. 
Such schedules were provided in labor-manage- 
ment contracts applicable to 85 percent of the 
workers engaged in local trucking; workweeks of 
48 or more hours were stipulated for 3 of every 100 
workers. In 1936, basic workweeks of 48 or more 
hours predominated and affected eight-tenths of 
the drivers and helpers, whereas the 40-hour 
straight-time workweek applied to only a tenth. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


Health, insurance, and pension plans, incorpo- 
rated in labor-management contracts for local 
trucking have increased markedly in recent years. 
During the year ending July 1, 1956, pension plan 
coverage rose 18 percent and that of health and 
insurance, 6 percent. Negotiated health and in- 
surance programs, however, affected a substan- 
tially greater proportion of the workers than 
pension plans. On July 1, 1956, health and 
insurance protection was reported for 85 percent 
of all workers included in the study; pension plans 
prevailed for almost half of the drivers and helpers. 
Among the workers affected by each of these pro- 
grams, slightly over 90 percent were covered by 
plans financed entirely by employers. 


—ANNETTE Y. SHERIER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


4 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs for 
local motortruck drivers and helpers was first studied by the Bureau in July 
1954. Information for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely 
by the employer or jointly by the workers and employers. Plans financed 
by workers through union dues or assessments were excluded. No attempt 
was made to secure information on the kind and extent of benefits provided or 
on expenditures for such benefits. 
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Wage Chronology No. 31: 
Sinclair Oil Companies ' 


Supplement No. 1—1953-56 


IN ACCORDANCE with an agreement reached in 1952 
negotiations, the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) and the Sinclair Oil Corp. subsidiaries, 
negotiated a voluntary savings plan early in 1953 
under which the company would match half of the 
monthly savings elected by employees. The plan, 
effective July 1, 1953, gave each participating em- 
ployee a choice of several types of investment for 
his savings. 

On August 1, 1953, a supplemental wage agree- 
ment providing for a 4-percent general wage in- 
crease, retroactive to July 1, was concluded. Both 
basic and supplemental agreements were extended 
without change or reopening for at least 13 months 
after which they could be reopened or terminated 
upon 60 days’ notice. 

In June 1955, the companies and the unicn— 
now the AFL-CIO Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers *—agreed to a general wage increase of 10 
cents an hour, retroactive to March 1, 1955, and 
reached tentative agreement on liberalized sick- 


ness and accident disability benefits and amend- 
ments to the hospitalization and surgical plan as 
well as on other contract provisions. The supple- 
mental benefit changes were embodied in agree- 
ments dated August 22, 1955. The pension plan 
was also amended as a result of the 1955 negotia- 
tions. 

In March 1956, the companies and the union 
concluded negotiations on a supplemental wage 
agreement providing for a general wage raise of 6 
percent or 15 cents an hour, whichever was greater, 
retroactive to February 1. In addition, increases 
in night-shift premiums were made effective June 
15, 1956. 

Negotiations in the spring of 1956 resulted in 
agreement on a 1-year contract on June 15, 1956. 
The settlement provided for 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 10 years’ service, an additional paid holiday 
(Good Friday), an increase in moving expenses 
and, effective October 1, 1956, a liberalized em- 
ployee savings plan. Wages were not an issue in 
these negotiations. 

This supplement reports changes negotiated in 
1953, 1955, and 1956. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1952 (p. 535), or Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 31. 
2 The Oil Workers International Union (CIO) and the United Gas, Coke, 


and Chemical Workers of America (CIO) merged to form the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union on March 4, 1955. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





s 


July 1, 1953 (by agreement of 
Aug. 1, 1953). 

Mar. 1, 1955 (by agreement of 
June 16, 1955). 

Feb. 1, 1956 (by agreement of 
Mar. 5, 1956). 


increase, whichever 


greater. 





4-percent increase - ----- 


10 cents an hour increase 


6-percent or 15 cents an hour 
was 
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B—Basic Hourly Rates Paid for Selected Refinery Occupations on Specified Dates, 1953-56 












































Corpus ai Marcus | gq: . , : 
Oceupation Crates, | Sat | Beton | Tae, | See a 
July 1, 1953 
! | | 
a ee a E $2. 55 $2.505| $2.55 | $2. 575 ae fo 
Donnan WHEN... <5. 5c ee ecen ce 2. 11 2. 20 ae ee ee eee 
ET A I SAIN 2315| 2335|_......... 2. 42 $2. 165 
IEE ATEN EE DR: TS 2.72 | 2.705| 2.67 2. 58 2. 40 
Laborers, common t.. .. ...~ ccc ncn ccc cnecuc ee. ee ee See ae Pee Aah, Sapna, Perm er 
Baerers, ONOTEMNGS .. osc osc on ccc cenccceccec 1. 815 1. 855 1. 665 | 1. 81 ot f 1. 875 
SE TITEL EL TET | 1. 815 1. 965 | 1. 745 | 1. 925 1.90 | 1. 875 
Ts aa sanhuciehuabdodel | 255 | 2505 | 2. 55 2. 59 2.51 2. 23 
Machinists’ helpers. _.-............---------- a eas 2. 20 2.11 2 eee | 2. 04 
| SRE ER | 255 | 2505 255 | 2575 2.51 | 2. 37 
I Sh ean 2.11 220 | 2.11 2. 23 2. 175 2. 04 
ES a Se ge nen. 2. 58 2.72 | 2.58 2. 60 2. 58 2. 23 
SRE ELE Se aE Ss | 275 272 | 275 | 284 2. 695 | 2. 63 
Sillinen’s helpers........-....-<---2002---20e | 2.40 2.49 | 2.40 2. 42 2.42 | 2. 335 
| 
Mar. 1, 1955 
| 
EE LR EE TE | $2. 65 | $2. 605 | $2.65 | $2. 675 | kOe 
Boilermakers’ helpers_-....--.--------------- | 221 2. 30 Se | 208. eee 
| Re nescenintaiahiel | nee See) SOP... 2.52 | $2. 265 
EEE OLR ALE TMD 2.82 | 2. 805 | 2.77 | 2.68 | 2. 50 
I dias pec ns SRE Te Dee wmineincen ee ree EERO, Seen sca ternal te 
Laborers, entrance.....--.-------------------| 1.915] 1.955] 1.765] 1.91 | 1. 91 1. 975 
I a 1.915 | 2. 065 | 1. 845 | 2. 025 | 2. 00 1. 975 
aT, | 2. 65 2.605; 265 | 269 | 261 2. 33 
Machinists’ helpers. _.__......--..----------- | 2.21 2. 30 > ee eee | a. 
Dg ET a RR | 2.65 2. 605 265 | 2675| 261 2. 47 
NE To nwicnied ead oeetieoebirnia 2. 21 2. 30 2. 21 2. 33 | 2. 275 2.14 
RE that a RIS | 2.68 2.82 | 268 270 | 2.68 2. 33 
I | 285 | 282 |] 285 | 294 | 2795 2.73 
I I I oo ote ineninccencnwent | 2. 50 2.59 | 2. 50 2.52 | 2. 52 2. 435 
| Feb. 1, 1956 
| | | | : 
Ee Le Ae eee TE ae $2. 81 $2.7 | $2.81 | $2. 835 | fae 
ee ay ee | 2. 36 2. 45 2.36 | a Seen eae ren 
EE EEE NTE ER 2. 565 | SSE 2.67 | $2415 
SNe ERIN iain cecsnnsenssesnnnansenice daniel 2. 99 2975| 2935; 284 | 2 
Ne TE ELIE: RN, Ke eee aa ied Ds cdi uiecancauane Scie eierccaes 
Laborers, entrance.......--.------.---------- 2. 065 2. 105 1.915| 206 | 206 2. 125 
I ON a a ee 2. 065 2. 215 1. 995 2. 175 2.15 2. 125 
a a 2. 81 2.76 | 2. 81 2. 85 2. 765 | 2. 48 
DIY SINS sinc oa wonaaieumwiuinmnseatl 2. 36 2. 45 2. 36 Bai. ccwinaes 2. 29 
REITER ae ee 2.81 2. 76 2. 81 2. 835 2. 765 | 2. 62 
I al 2. 36 2. 45 2. 36 2. 48 2. 425 | 2. 29 
NN ie ad ot a ais wiih aad gat 2. 84 2. 99 2. 84 2.86 | 2.84 | 2. 48 
a 3. 02 2. 99 3. 02 3.12 2. 965 | 2. 895 
I 2. 65 2.745 2. 65 2. 67 2.67 | 2. 585 

















1 Workers not now employed in this classification, whieh was listed in the original chronology published in 1952. 
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C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 


Provision | 


| 





Shift Premium Pay 





June 15, 1956 (by sup- 
plemental agreement 
of Mar. 5, 1956). 





Increased to: 8 cents an hour for second shift; 
16 cents an hour for third shift. 








Holiday Pay 





June 15, 1956 (by agree- 
ment dated July 17, 
1956). 





Added: 1 paid holiday (total, 8). 





Paid Vacations 





June 15, 1956 (by agree- 
ment dated July 17, 
1956). 





Changed to: 3 weeks’ vacation for employees 
with 10 years’ service. 








Subsistence Pay 





June 15, 1955 (by agree- 
ment dated Aug. 22, 
1955). 


Increased to: $7 a day. 








Moving Expense 





June 15, 1955 (by agree- 
ment dated Aug. 22, 
1955). 

June 15, 1956 (by agree- 
ment dated July 17, 
1956). 











Maximum payment increased to $100. 


Maximum payment increased to $110. 





Employees Sickness and Accident Disability Benefits Plan 





Aug. 1, 1955 (by agree- 
ment dated Aug. 22, | 
1955). | 





Changed to: Maximum benefits based on length | 
of service as follows: 6 months but less than 1 | 
year, full pay for 1 week; 1 but less than 5 | 
years, full pay for 4 weeks and half pay for 10 | 
weeks; 5 but less than 10 years, full pay for 8 | 
weeks and half pay for 28 weeks; 10 years and 
over, full pay for 12 weeks and half pay for 40 | 
weeks. 

Added: 2-day waiting period not applicable for | 
nonoccupational disability when (a) employee 
was hospitalized during any part of his absence 
or (b) if physician’s certificate showed that he | 
had been under care from the first day of illness 
or injury. 


Benefits reduced by the amount of any Fed- 
eral or State statutory disability benefits or 
other employer payments to the employee 
in connection with the disability. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Employees Hospital and Surgical Plan (Formerly Employees Benefit Plan) 





Aug. 1, 1955 (by agree- | 


ment dated Aug. 22, 
1955). 


Increased to, for both employees and dependents: 


Hospital room and board, maximum of $12 a day. 
| Hospital special services, full reimbursement up to 


$200 plus 75 percent of next $5,000. 

Maternity benefits, $150 flat allowance (normal 
delivery). 

Eliminated: Sickness and accident insurance. 


For active employees, contributions changed 
to flat monthly amount of $1.55 for per- 
sonal coverage; $3.65 to include children; 
$4.15 to include wife or wife and children. 

For retired employees, no change in con- 
tributions. Daily and hospital 
services similarly improved on basis of 
standard-type ‘‘one shot” plan.! Mater- 
nity coverage eliminated. 


special 





Retirement Benefits 





July 1, 1956 (by mem- 
orandum of under- 
standing of 
1955). 


July 


Increased future service annuities.2 Minimum 
monthly annuity on retirement at age 65 after 


15 or more years’ service to be the greater of | 


(a) $3 for each year of credited service up to 
25 years, supplemented by social security 
benefits, or (b) 1 percent of the highest average 
monthly base salary for any 5 of the 10 years 
immediately preceding retirement multiplied 
by years of service (to a maximum of 40). and 
reduced by $108.50.8 


| Employees’ contributions also increased.? 
Changes in minimum benefits applicable 
to employees retiring on or after July 1, 
1955. 





Employees Savings Plan 





July 1, 1953 (by agree- | 


ment of Jan. 22, 


1953). 





Plan established as supplement to employees’ | 


retirement benefits. 

Contributions: Employee could elect to allot any 
amount from $2 a month up to 5 percent of 
base salary. Company to contribute amount 
equal to one-half the employee’s monthly al- 
lotment. 

Investment options: Total amount to be invested 
by trustee in accordance with employee’s 
election of one or more of the following op- 
tions: (1) Solely in Sinclair Oil Corp. common 


| 


stock held in name of trustee; (2) in a diversi- 
fied portfolio of stocks and other securities | 
selected by and held in name of trustee; (3) in | 


United States Government securities selected 
by and held in name of trustee; (4) inUnited 
States Savings Bonds, Series E, registered 
in name of employee and held by trustee. 


Vested rights: Employee (or his estate) to obtain | 
vested right to company contributions upon | 
completion of 5 years of credited participation | 
from latest date of entry into plan, or upon | 


death, total and permanent disability, mental 
incompetency, or retirement. 
provided if plan discontinued. 


Vesting also 


Participation in plan voluntary. All costs 
and expenses incurred in connection with 
the purchase, sale, and transfer of secu- 
rities, and taxes and other governmental 
levies in conrection with the operation of 
the plan, charged to the respective funds. 
Other expens<s paid by company 








bie See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Employees Savings Plan—Continued 





July 1, 1953 (by agree- 
ment of Jan. 22, 
1953)—Continued 


Oct. 1, 1956 (by memo- 
randum of under- 
standing of June 15, 
1956). 





Eligibility: Employees with 1 year’s service, pro- 
vided they are either participants in the re- 
tirement plan or have applied to become 
members as soon as they meet the age and 
length-of-service requirements of retirement 
plan.‘ 

Withdrawals:5 Prior to vesting, employee could 
withdraw two-thirds of value of his account 
(the part attributable to his payments into 
the fund). 
ployrnent terminated prior to vesting except 
for retirement, death, mental incompetency, 
or total and permanent disability. After 
vesting rights established, employee could 
elect to withdraw either the full value of his 
account, or not more than one-third of this 
value. 

Suspension of allotments: Employees could sus- 
pend allotments for periods of at least 6 
months, or for periods of sick leave or other 
authorized leave. Allotments automatically 
suspended for months in which worker was 
not paid during period in which allotment 
would have been deducted. Laid-off employee 
could elect to remain in plan on suspended 
status for not more than 365 days. 

Changed to: Maximum employee contribution 
increased to 6 percent of base salary. 


This amount also paid when em- | 





Employees failing to join retirement plan as 
soon as eligible for it must withdraw from 
savings plan. 


Participation in plan terminated for em- 
ployees withdrawing from fund prior to 
vesting or withdrawing full amount after 
vesting. Employees must wait at least 1 
year before rejoining. 

Employee allotments and company contri- 
butions suspended for 6 months for em- 
ployee withdrawing up to one-third of ac- 
count after vesting. At least 24 months 
must elapse between 2 such partial with- 
drawals. 

Company contributions also suspended for 
same periods. Suspended allotments could 
not be made up later. 





! All periods of hospital confinement after retirement considered as one 
nefits after payment for 120 days’ hospitalization or 
maximum special service benefits. 


period and no further 


2 Retirement benefits for service since 1942, payable at age 65, computed 


as follows: 


Annual salary rate on July 1 occurring 
concurrent with or prior to the begin- 


ning of accounting year 


$600.01-$1,200 
$1,200.01-$1,500_ __ 





Monthly future service annuity 
for each 12 employee monthly 
contributions* for participating 
service during accounting years 
commencing— 


1942-46 1947-55 1956 and 
therea 4 
. 65 





1956; 


Pr me ooCoN Np pee 
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Annual salary rate on July 1 occurring 
concurrent with or prior ta the begin- 
ning of accounting year 


$6,200.01-$6,600__.___. 
$6,600.01-$7,000 

$7,000.01-$7,400 

fl Eee 
Increasing at the rate of $800 per class - 


Monthly future service annuity 
for each 12 employee monthly 
contributions* for participating 
service during accounting years 
commencing— 


1942-46 1947-55 


$4. 50 $6. 50 

5.00 .00 

5. 530 0 

6. 00 8.00 8.50 

Increasing at the rate of $1 per 
class. 





1956 and 
thereafter 
37. 


‘ 
‘ 


*Employee’s monthly contribution was twice the monthly future 
service annuity. 
provide the indicated annuities. 


3 Under the 1954 amendment to the Social Security Act, maximum primary 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits were to rise to $108.50 by July i, 
amount was to be deducted from monthly annuities regardless of 
amount of OASI benefits actually paid. 

4 For these requirements, see t 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 544). 

5 Payment covering withdrawals made as follows: Option 1—In cash or, 
at employee’s request, in full shares of Sinclair Oil Corp.'common stock 
and cash, less transfer cae Be yo 2—Cash; Option 3—Cash; or Option 
4—By delivery of bonds and 


The company was to pay the balance required to 


basic chronology or the November 1952 


for any uninvested balance. 





Conferences and Institutes, March 16 to April 15, 1957 


Epiror’s Note.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 


field of industrial relations. 
schedules of such meetings for listing. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
To be timely enough for publication, 


announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date 
Mar. 18-20 


Mar. 18-22 
Apr. 8-12. 

Mar. 18 through 
April (1 evening 
a week) 


and 


Mar. 25-27 


Mar. 26-28 


Mar. 29 (5 
days) and 
1-5. 

Mar. 31—Apr. 


Conference and sponsor 

Workshops on (1) Management’s Responsibility in Selec- 
tion, Orientation, Placement, and Training of Engineers, 
Specialists, and Professional Personnel; (2) Personnel 
Administration in the Unorganized Plant; (3) Prepara- 
tion for Collective Bargaining and Negotiating the 
Union Contract; and (4) Supervisory Training: Plan- 
ning and Administering a Sound Program. Sponsor: 
American Management Association. 

Institute on Human Relations for Supervisors. 
Texas Manufacturers Association. 


Sponsor: 


Courses on (1) Practicing Supervision; (2) Preparing for 
Retirement; (3) Supervision of Office Personnel; (4) 
Leader and Group Development; (5) Effective Han- 
dling of Unemployment Insurance Claims by Employers; 
(6) Supervision of Scientific and Engineering Personnel; 
and (7) Labor Relations. Sponsor: Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology. 

Workshops on (1) Dynamics of Industrial Relations: 
Formulation and Planning of Personnel Policy; and (2) 
The Personnel Department’s Role in Cost Reduction. 
Sponsor: American Management Association. 


Conference on Salary and Wage Administration. Sponsor: 


Management Center, Marquette University. 
Conference on Human Relations for Supervisors. 
sor: Management Center, Marquette University. 


Spon- 


Seminar on Human Relations in Administration. Spon- 
sor: New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 

Conference on Sight Saving. Sponsor: National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Workshop on Collective Bargaining: An Introduction and 
Review of Principles. Sponsor: American Manage- 
ment Association. 

15th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Sponsor: 
Twin Cities Chapter, Society for the Advancement of 
Management and the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. 

7th Annual Labor Relations Conference. Sponsor: In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, West Virginia University. 

Conference on Human Relations and Management. 
Sponsor: Management Center, Marquette University. 


Place 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Do. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Filing of False Non-Communist Affidavits. The 
United States Supreme Court, in two companion 
cases, held' that the only sanction for the filing 
of false non-Communist affidavits in violation of 
the Labor Management Relations Act is the crimi- 
nal perjury penalty under section 35A of the 
United States Criminal Code and that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has no authority to 
act administratively and to withhold its services 
from a union upon a finding that one of its officers 
has filed a false affidavit. 

Section 9 (h) of the LMRA states that, as a 
‘preliminary requirement to the Board’s considera- 
tion of a representation question or an unfair 
labor practice charge, each officer of the labor 
organization must have filed a non-Communist 
affidavit within the preceding 12-month period. 

In the Mine-Mill case, the union had filed an 
unfair labor practice complaint. During the 
Board hearing, the employer challenged the 
veracity of non-Communist affidavits filed by a 
union official and, in a separate hearing, the Board 
found that the affidavits were false and that, even 
though the union was aware of this fact, it con- 
tinued to reelect the signer of the affidavit as an 
officer. The Board ordered that the union should 
not receive further benefits under the act until 
the officers had complied with the filing require- 
ments. The original union complaint before the 
Board was then dismissed. Upon request of the 
union for an injunction to enjoin the Board’s de- 
compliance order, a Federal district court had 
upheld the Board’s position but a United States 
court of appeals subsequently had reversed the 
district court. 

In the Meat Cutters case, the issue arose when 
the employer challenged the veracity of a non- 
Communist affidavit in the course of an NLRB 
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hearing regarding charges of interference with 
employee rights filed by the union. The Board 
found for the union on the unfair labor charges 
and stated that it was administratively satisfied 
that the union was complying with section 9 (h). 
A year later, the president of the union was con- 
victed in a district court of having submitted a 
false affidavit. The conviction was upheld by an 
evenly-divided appellate court.’ After the Board’s 
order that the union show cause why it should 
not lose its compliance status under section 9 (h) 
if the convicted union official retained his office, 
the union reelected the officer. Thereupon, the 
Board issued a noncompliance order. Upon re- 
quest of the union, a Federal district court 
granted a preliminary injunction which had the 
effect of nullifying the Board’s order, and which 
was affirmed later by a court of appeals. In a 
subsequent action for enforcement of the Board’s 
unfair labor ruling against the employer, the 
district court dismissed the finding, reasoning that 
the proved falsity of the non-Communist affidavit 
precluded the union from any benefits of the act. 
In holding that the sanctions of the non-Com- 
munist affidavit section of the LMRA are limited 
to criminal prosecution initiated by the Justice 
Department against individual violators, the 
Supreme Court emphasized the legislative history 
of section 9 (h). It pointed out that each of the 
bills originally passed by the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives contained language 
requiring the Board to conduct detailed inquiries 
into the Communist or non-Communist status of 
any challenged signer of an affidavit. The LMRA 
Conference Report, however, modified the lan- 
guage of proposed section 9 (h) in the interest of 
preventing delays in utilizing the Board’s pro- 
cedures, and the Supreme Court concluded that, 
as finally enacted, section 9 (h) was intended to 
require merely the filing of the non-Communist 
affidavits with the Board. 
~ePeepaned te the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts, to the issue presented. 
1 NLRB v. International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (U. 8. 
Sup. Ct., Dec. 10, 1956); Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen .. . 
v. NLRB and Lannom Manufacturing Co, (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Dee. 10, 1956). 
2 The United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia sitting 


in banc. On October 8, 1956, the United States Supreme Court granted 
review. 





DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 
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Jurisdiction Over Unfair Labor Practices. <A 
United States court of appeals held * that a union 
certified by the National Labor Relations Board 
cannot institute a court action for damages because 
of alleged unfair labor practices of the employer, 
since the Board has exclusive original jurisdiction 
over unfair labor practices. 

The labor union had sued the employer for 
$100,000 damages resulting from claimed inter- 
ference with the union and its members. The 
union charged the employer with making various 
threats and promises to the employees for the 
purpose of removing the union as the bargaining 
agent of the employees. 

In upholding a lower court decision, the 
appellate court pointed out that the right of 
remedial action against employer antiunion activ- 
ity was not a development of common law but 
instead was a right created by two Federal 
statutes: the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Labor Management Relations Act. “And 


the parties complaining of the violation of such 
rights may not go into court for their vindication 
but must pursue the remedies that the acts pro- 
vide.” 

The court traced this ‘exclusive jurisdiction” 


doctrine as developed by the United States 
Supreme Court. In one case, the Supreme Court 
overruled the granting of a State court injunction 
to restrain peaceful organizational picketing by a 
union because the National Labor Relations Board 


had exclusive jurisdiction over the matter and the . 


courts were without jurisdiction in the premises.‘ 
For similar reasons, in a later case, the Supreme 
Court refused to uphold the validity of a State 
court injunction based on the authority of a 
State law.’ 

The appellate court stressed that where Con- 
gress intended to authorize suits in the courts 
regarding any rights created solely by the labor- 
management acts, it expressly so provided, as in 
the case of injuries resulting from boycotts or 
other unlawful combinations. 


3 Friendly Society of Engravers and Sketchmakers v. Calico Engraving Co. 
(C. A. 4, Nov. 7, 1956). 

4 Garner v. Teamsters’ Union, 346 U. 8. 485 (Dec. 14, 1953); see Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 183). 

8 Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 348 U. S. 468 (Mar. 28, 1955). 

* United Steelworkers of America v. NLRBand Nutone, Inc. (C. A.,D.C., 
Nov. 23, 1956). 

1 NLRB v. F. W. Woolworth Co., 214 F. 2d 78 (C. A. 6, June 3, 1954); see 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1954 (p. 899). 


In upholding the dismissal of the action for 
damages, the court stated that allowing actions 
at law with respect to unfair labor practices, 
which are not actionable at common law, would 
burden the courts with unnecessary litigation, 
hamper the Board in the performance of its duties, 
and create confusion in labor litigation. 


Nondistribution of Employer Literature. A United 
States court of appeals held ® that an employer 
violated the Labor Management Relations Act by 
committing an unfair labor practice when he pro- 
hibited employees from distributing organizational 
literature on company property during nonworking 
hours while, at the same time, the employer him- 
self was distributing antiunion literature. 

The court indicated that the issue of a unilateral 
application of a ‘“‘no distribution” rule involved 
the interplay of several inherent and statutory 
rights: (1) the employer’s inherent right to pro- 
duction, orderly conduct, cleanliness, and order on 
his property; (2) the employees’ statutory right 
to organize freely; (3) the right of both employers 
and employees to free speech; and (4) the right 
enumerated in section 8 (c) of the LMRA that 
the dissemination of views in writing shall not 
constitute an unfair labor practice provided they 
contain no threat of reprisal or force or promise 
of benefit. 

In balancing the pertinent rights, the court 
stressed the importance of section 8 (c) of the act 
and noted two differing interpretations of that 
section. One view holds that employer distribu- 
tion of literature containing threats of reprisal or 
promise of benefit, but coupled with permission 
for employees to distribute other literature, is still 
an unfair labor practice, since to hold otherwise 
would be writing into the statute a condition not 
there. This view was maintained by a United 
States court of appeals in a previous decision. 7 
The other view interprets section 8 (c) as permit- 
ting employer speeches which favor one union or 
are against all unions, and also as not obligating 
an employer to afford affirmatively to his employ- 
ees equal opportunity with himself to distribute 
or to solicit. 

The court stated, however, that the latter inter- 
pretation did not eliminate the basic rule that, in 
order to enforce a “no distribution” rule against 
employees, the employer must have a valid reason, 
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such as the needs of production, order, cleanliness, 


or discipline. In the absence of these reasons, 
the unrestricted prohibition of the statute against 
employer interference with ufiion activity became 
applicable. On this basis, the comrt concluded 
that the employer in this situation could not pre- 
vent the employee distribution of union literature 
on company property during nonworking hours. 


Unprotected Conduct of Economic Strikers. The 
National Labor Relations Board held® that an 
employer did not violate the LMRA by refusing 
to reinstate economic strikers, who either threat- 
ened bodily harm to a nonstriker in his home or 
temporarily blocked ingress to the employer’s 
plant by standing in front of a truck and convers- 
ing with the driver, and shouted obscenities 
through open plant windows. 

In regard to the forcible visitation upon the 
nonstriker at his home, the Board found that the 
mass visit and the conduct of the visitors consti- 
tuted a threat of violence to the nonstriker justi- 
fying his use of a weapon in defense. It further 
held that the striker who stood in front of the truck 
was physically and forcibly blocking the plant 
entrance for the period necessary to dissuade the 
truckdriver from entering. ‘We cannot regard 
sucb an act as divorced from all implications of a 
threat of physical violence.” 

The Board also concluded that reinstatement 
was properly denied to the strikers who shouted 
profane language through open plant windows at 
various nonstrikers. The Board found that the 
abusive language exceeded the limits of decency, 
‘whatever the strikers’ habits and ‘exuberance.’ ”’ 
Noting that the epithets were not confined to the 
picket line and that there was no evidence that 
profanity was commonplace in the plant or accep- 
table to the employer, the Board concluded that 
the use of such language was not conducive to 
industrial peace or future harmonious labor- 
management relations. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Seniority Adjustment After Apprenticeship. Ruling 
on a veteran’s appeal, a United States court of 
appeals reversed*® the judgment of a Federal 
district court and held that a veteran who had 
completed an apprenticeship should be granted 


seniority as a journeyman according to the esca- 
lator principle. 

During a photoengraver apprenticeship begun 
on January 1, 1943, the veteran in this case left 
for the Armed Forces on August 14, 1943. On 
January 4, 1945, he was reinstated under the 
Selective Training and Service Act and resumed 
his apprenticeship, which he completed on May 17, 
1949. During 1947 and 1948, the period of ap- 
prenticeship was shortened under a collective 
bargaining agreement from 6 to 5 years. The 
nonveterans who began their apprenticeships on 
the same day as the veteran completed 5 years’ 
work as of January 14, 1948, and gained their 
photoengravers’ seniority on that date. The 
veteran’s date was established as January 4, 1949. 
In his suit, the veteran claimed that he was en- 
titled to the same seniority date as that granted to 
the nonveterans. 

The district court had decided against the 
veteran on the theory that to grant his claim was, 
in effect, to credit military service (involving no 
related training) on the apprenticeship or to count 
it as journeyman’s seniority. Its reasoning was 
that the claim was improper because an appren- 
ticeship requires learning and because one cannot 
achieve seniority as journeyman until he has 
become a journeyman. The most recent Supreme 
Court decision " was distinguished from the hold- 
ing in this case because the upgraded helper had 
only to work to become a permanent mechanic 
and have seniority. 

The court of appeals expressly rejected the 
distinction between an apprentice and the up- 
graded helper. It decided for the veteran because 
the statutory requirement of restoration of senior- 
ity rights must be liberally construed. The proper 
rule is that the veteran is to be restored without 
loss of seniority to a “position, which, on the 
moving escalator of terms and conditions affect- 
ing that particular employment, would be compa- 
rable to the position which he would have held 
if he had remained continuously in bis civilian 
employment.” 

§ American Tool Works Co. and United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, 
116 NLRB No. 247 (Dec. 6, 1956). 

* Mann v. Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., and Springfield International 
Photoengravers Union, Local 29 (C. A. 6, Dec. 5, 1956). 

1% Mann v. Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., and Springfield International 
Photoengravers Union, Local 29 (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div., Civil 
No. 1423, Dec. 15, 1955); see Monthly Labor Review, March 1956 (pp. 324-325). 


" Diehl vy. Lehigh Valley R. R., 348 U. S. 960 (1955); see Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1955 (p. 573). 
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Wages and Hours 


Upholding of Broad Belo-Type Contracts. The 
United States Supreme Court denied ” a review 
of three Federal appellate court decisions support- 
ing so-called Belo contracts. The lower courts 
had found that these contracts, which, under 
certain circumstances, permit employers in indus- 
tries with fluctuating workhours to maintain em- 
ployees’ weekly earnings at a constant amount, 
did not violate the requirement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that weekly hours in excess of 40 
be paid for at time and one-half the regular rate. 
The Supreme Court originally upheld this type of 
contract in a case involving the A. H. Belo Corp.® 

In amending the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
1949, Congress enacted section 7 (e), which spe- 
cifically validated Belo contracts if they fulfill 
these requirements: (1) the arrangement must be 
incorporated in an individual employment con- 
tract or collective bargaining agreement; (2) the 
hourly rate specified for the first 40 hours must 
not be less than the legal minimum and, for hours 
over 40, must not be less than 1% times this rate; 
(3) the weekly guarantee must not cover a work- 
week of more than 60 hours at the specified hourly 
and overtime rates; and (4) the duties of the 
employees must necessitate irregular hours. 

In each of the three cases denied review by the 
Supreme Court, the lower Federal courts had con- 
firmed the legality of a Belo contract even though 
the employees did not work hours above the num- 
ber covered by the weekly guarantee in a “signifi- 
cant number” or “substantial proportion”’ of the 
workweeks. In the Feinberg case, the employees 
had not worked more than the 48 hours covered 


by the guarantee. In the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. case, the facts showed 
that the employees rarely worked more than the 
60 hours on which the weekly guarantee was 
based, and a Belo contract based on a weekly 
guaranteed salary for 48 hours was upheld in the 
Brandtjen case, with the employees working in 
excess of 48 hours in only about 3 percent of the 
total workweeks. 

In addition, in the Feinberg case, the court 
upheld a Belo contract provision which allowed 
the weekly guarantee to be reduced proportion- 
ately where an employee is absent for 1 or more 
days during a week for personal reasons. In such 
instances, the weekly wage guarantee need not be 
paid for this type of a short week. 

The Federal appellate courts partially based 
their decisions on the legislative history of the 
1949 amendment, section 7 (e), of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The courts stressed that Congress 
adopted language which permitted the use of guar- 
anteed wage contracts and which did not expressly 
define the relation of hours worked and hours 
guaranteed. This congressional action was taken 
in 1949 even though other bills were introduced at 
the same time which would have expressly out- 
lawed guaranteed wage contracts or would have 
permitted their use with qualifications, such as the 
hours “worked in a significant number of weeks’’ 
having to be in excess of those covered by the 
guarantee. 


2 Mitchell v. Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., 228 F.2d 291 (C. A. 1, Dee. 15, 1955); 
Mitchell v. Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., 235 F. 2d 942 
(C. A. 2, July 20, 1956); Mitchell v. Feinberg, 236 F.2d9(C. A. 2, July 31, 1956); 
cert. denied in all three cases (U.S. Sup. Ct., Dee. 10, 1956). 

13 Walling v. A. H. Belo Corp., 316 U. 8. 424 (1942); see Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1942 (p. 532) and June 1947 (p. 1059). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 3, 1956 


Tue Laundry Workers’ Executive Board announced the 
suspension of the union’s secretary-treasurer, subject to 
review during the 1957 convention of the union, as a step 
toward correcting alleged irregularities in the administra- 
tion of its health and welfare plans. 

On December 28, AFL-CIO President George Meany 
ordered suspension of the financial officers of two federal 
labor unions on charges of failure to comply with policy 
resolutions on ethical practices and on health and welfare 
plan administration. (See also p. 209 of this issue.) 


A FORMER LEADER of Local 1111 of the United Electrical 
Workers (Ind.), John J. Killian, was sentenced by the 
Federal district court in Milwaukee, Wis., to the maximum 
penalty of 5 years in prison for falsifying a non-Communist 
affidavit filed with the NLRB in 1952. 


THE sIGNING of a no-raiding agreement between the 
Brotherhood of Marine Engineers (formerly AFL) and 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association (formerly 
CIO) was announced jointly by the two unions. (See 
also p. 210 of this issue.) 


A WAGE REOPENING settlement between the Machinists 
and the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Division of the 
United Aircraft Corp., providing for hourly wage increases 
ranging from 9 to 14 cents and other benefits for 26,000 
employees in 3 Connecticut plants, went into effect. A 
similar settlement between the company and the United 
Auto Workers for 3,500 employees became effective a week 
later. (See also p. 207 of this issue.) 


By DENYING review in Anderson et al., d. b. a. H. S. Ander- 
son Co. v. Mitchell, ete., the Supreme Court of the United 
States left in effect a lower court’s decision that employees 
of an independent contractor operating a bunkhouse and 
messhall for a mining company in an isolated location 
were covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. (See 
Chron. item for Aug. 25, 1955, MLR, Oct. 1955.) 


December 4 


A FEpERAL district court in New York City formally 
extended its 10-day injunction in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast dock strike (see Chron. item for Nov. 21, 1956, 
MLR, Jan. 1957) to the statutory 80-day period under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, ordering that negotiated increases 
be made retroactive to October 1. 
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On December 12, in Douds, ete. v. International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Ind.), et al., the court converted 
into a temporary injunction its earlier restraining order 
forbidding the union’s demand, in negotiations with the 
New York Shipping Association, for a contract covering 
workers in harbors other than New York. (See also p. 206 
of this issue.) 


December 5 


THE PRESIDENT, acting under the Railway Labor Act, 
created an emergency board to investigate a dispute over 
changes in working rules between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Spokane, Portland, and 
Seattle Railway Co. The next day, the union suspended 
its 6-day strike against the railroad. 

On December 22, the President appointed a similar 
board to study a wage and rules dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the major railroads. 


Tue American Telephone & Telegraph Co. signed an 
agreement with the Communications Workers covering 
25,000 long-lines employees in 42 States and the District of 
Columbia and calling for weekly wage increases of $2 to 
$5. (See also p. 207 of this issue.) 


A $5 MILLION housing village in Florida for retired members 
of the Upholsterers’ Union was dedicated. (See also p. 211 
of this issue.) 


December 8 


Tue Secretary of Labor announced that teams of Federal 
and State employment service interviewers would accom- 
pany Hungarian refugees bound for the United States 
aboard Navy transports. Interviewers are to compile a 
roster of the escapees’ occupational skills and help them in 
preparing job applications to facilitate the job placement 
work of Labor Department representatives stationed at 
the United States refugee reception center. 


December 10 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled in two 
companior. cases that the sole sanction for the filing of 
false noo-Communist affidavits in violation of the Taft- 
Hartlev Act is the criminal perjury penalty, and that the 
Waticual Labor Relations Board may not investigate the 
truth or falsity of such affidavits filed by union officers. 
The cases were Amalgamated Meat Cutters .. ., ete. v. 
NLRB and Lannom Manufacturing Co. (see Chron. item 
for Oct. 6, 1955, MLR, Dec. 1955) and... NLRB y. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 1, 1955, MLR, Apr. 1955; 
see also p. 200 of this issue.) 


Tue New York State Commission Against Discrimination 
announced that 18 railroads operating in New York and 
New Jersey had pledged support of the objectives of the 
antidiscrimination laws of those States. (See also p. 212 of 
this issue.) 
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December 11 


A NEw 3-year contract, retroactive to November 1, was 
reached between the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Transport Workers, which provided a 264»-cent hourly 
wage raise over the term of the contract for equipment and 
maintenance employees in shops and yards. (Sée also 
p. 206 of this issue.) 


December 12 


Tue International Typographical Union announced that 
its members had rejected, by a referendum, the recom- 
mendations of the last ITU convention to enlarge the 
union’s defense fund by a special assessment and to raise 
the monthly per capita tax. 

On December 27, the Machinists’ general secretary- 
treasurer announced that the membership in a referendum 
had rejected a proposal to raise the monthly dues mini- 
mum. (See also p. 208 of this issue.) 


December 13 


A 2-pay conference of union leaders called by the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department to discuss the prob- 
lems of organizing white-collar workers convened in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (See also p. 210 of this issue.) 


December 14 


Tue Acting Federal Wage and Hour Administrator an- 
nounced that a minimum wage rate of $1 would apply 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act for the banking, in- 
surance, and finance industry of Puerto Rico, effective 
December 30, 1956. 


December 19 


UnbDER authorization by the AFL-CIO Executive Commit- 
tee, President George Meany requested the Federation’s 
affiliates to waive initiation fees for refugees who previously 


held union cards in Hungary. Also Mr. Meany directed 
the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee to obtain, 
at the United States refugee reception center, information 
from escapees which would help local union officers to 
expedite their employment and admission into local unions 
of their trades. (See also p. 211 of this issue.) 


A Federal Trade Commission examiner absolved the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the Teamsters, and 83 Los 
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* ties, and to 90 cents in all other localities. 


Angeles sportswear manufacturers of charges of being 
parties to collective bargaining contracts tending “‘to hin- 
der competition, restrain trade, and create monopoly.” 
The examiner held that the contract clauses objected to 
by the Commission, chiefly those dealing with contractor- 
manufacturers procedures, were ‘‘reasonably related” to 
the unions’ objectives of protecting the interests of their 
members. 


December 20 


Tue New York State Industrial Commissioner raised the 
minimum wage rates, effective February 15, 1957, for re- 
tail trade workers to $1 in cities of more than 10,000 
population and in Westchester, Suffolk, and Nassau coun- 
The 90-cent 
rate will be raised to $1 on January 1, 1958. (See also 
p. 211 of this issue.) 


December 21 


Tue Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
approved a new wage schedule, effective December 29, 
negotiated with the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council, providing increases ranging from 5 to 22% cents an 
hour (averaging 5.4 percent) for 8,000 hourly rated con- 
struction and maintenance workers belonging to 15 craft 
unions. 


December 22 


A NEw 3-year agreement between the Teamsters Local 
1145 and the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. went 
into effect. It provided for hourly wage increases ranging 
from 8 to 14 cents plus improved pensions and vacations 
for about 9,000 production employees, and for reopenings 
on wages and other economic matters in February of 1958 
and 1959. 


December 27 


Tue Federal court of appeals in San Francisco ruled, in 
Intermountain Equipment Co. v. NLRB, that an employer 
had not discouraged union membership by discontinuing 
certain benefits for bargaining unit employees while 
continuing the benefits for nonrepresented employees, 
because the union contract had omitted provision for such 
benefits and had granted to union employees substantial 
benefits not received by other employees. 








Developments in 
Industrial Relations® 





By December, most of the year’s major negotia- 
tions had been completed. However, the year 
ended without settlements being concluded in the 
East and Gulf Coasts longshoring industry or by 
most railroad operating brotherhoods. 

Adoption of cost-of-living escalator clauses con- 
tinued to spread, and a further rise in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index for 
November—to 117.8 percent of its 1947-49 level— 
automatically increased wages, effective in early 
1957, for upwards of 900,000 workers. Workers 
in the steel and meatpacking industries, in their 
first adjustments under semiannual escalator 
clauses, had their hourly rates raised by 3 and 2 
cents, respectively, while quarterly adjustments of 
1 or 2 cents were received by many of the workers 
in the aircraft industry. 


Bargaining and Wage Developments 


Transportation. A threatened strike by members 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on most 
major railroads was postponed for at least 60 days 
by the appointment, on December 22, of a 
Presidential factfinding board under the Railway 
Labor Act. The board was to inquire into dis- 
puted issues—reportedly adjustments in wages, 
pay for holiday work, and operating rules—which 
had not been resolved by bargaining or mediation 
efforts. 

On December 11, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Transport Workers Union agreed to a 
new contract providing for wage-rate increases 
totaling 26% cents an hour over a 3-vear period 
for 25,000 equipment and maintenance workers 
in shops and yards. The initial 12%-cent rise, 
retroactive to November 1, included 2% cents in 
lieu of hospital, medical, and surgical benefits; 
additional 7-cent wage-rate adjustments will be 
made on each of the two anniversary dates. The 
agreement also included a semiannual cost of 
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living escalator clause and a 3-year moratorium 
on changes in working rules involving compensa- 
tion. 

The International Association of Machinists 
and Trans World Airlines reached a_ 1-year 
agreement covering about 6,000 workers. The 
settlement, which affected ground personnel, 
including maintenance workers, food service em- 
ployees, and guards, called for wage increases 
ranging from 13 to 25 cents an hour, a third week 
of vacation after 12 years’ service, and higher 
shift differentials. 

East Coast longshoremen continued to remain 
at their jobs as, on December 4, Judge Frederick 
Van Pelt Bryan of the United States District 
Court in New York signed the formal order 
extending the November 24 injunction! for the 
full 80 days (to February 12) authorized under 
the Labor Management Relations Act. The final 
injunction incorporated the provision of the pre- 
liminary extension order that any increases in 
wages, pensions, and welfare contributions ob- 
tained through later negotiations were to be made 
retroactive to October 1, when the previous 
contract had been scheduled to expire. 

The court warned the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in New York that retaliatory 
work slowdowns violated the injunction. The 
slowdowns reportedly cut port activity 40 to 50 
percent. Union officials claimed that such actions 
had not been authorized. 

In mid-December, Judge Bryan issued a tempo- 
rary injunction, replacing the restraining order 
granted at the request of the National Labor 
Relations Board, barring the union from industry- 
wide bargaining for all Eastern and Gulf ports. 
This was one of the key issues in the 9-day strike 
in November. The union’s appeal against this 
injunction was tentatively scheduled to be argued 
in January before a Federal court of appeals. 

On December 18, representatives of the ILA 
and the New York Shipping Association met 
briefly and separately with representatives of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, for 
the first time since November 22, to review the 
status of the negotiations and arrange for subse- 
quent meetings. 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published materials. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 80). 
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A contract providing for hourly wage increases 
of 30 cents over a 3-year period, with 15 cents 
effective January 1, was negotiated between 300 
trucking companies and the Teamsters union, 
representing about 25,000 truckdrivers and helpers 
in southern New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Another contract was signed between food 
companies and the union, representing 2,000 
drivers, helpers, and platform men in the same 
area, calling for general hourly advances of 15 cents 
over a 2-year period. Both agreements provide 
pensions for the first time (financed by employer 
contributions of 5 cents an hour into a fund the 
first year and 3 cents more in the second year) 
in addition to other supplementary benefits. 


Utilities. A contract providing pay raises ranging 
from $2 to $5 a week was agreed to by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Communications Workers of America, representing 
about 25,000 long-lines employees in 42 States and 
the District of Columbia. Increases, effective 
December 5, ranged from $2 to $4 (varying with 
location and length of service) for 16,500 operators 
and clerical employees and from $2 to $5 for 8,500 
linemen and plant craftsmen. Other terms of the 
l-year contract included liberalized death benefits 
and the extension of sickness disability benefits 
to employees with 1 and 2 years’ service. 

The year’s major negotiations between Bell 
System companies and the CWA were concluded 
by a settlement with the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on December 12. The 
contract provided for basic wage-rate adjustments 
ranging from $1.50 to $5 a week for nearly 15,000 
employees in all departments. Further rate in- 
creases were provided in some towns, and sick 
benefits were liberalized. 

During December, wage increases ranging from 
5 to 22% cents an hour (averaging 5.4 percent) 
were negotiated between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council, representing 8,000 hourly rated 
construction and maintenance workers belonging 
to 15 craft unions. 


Metalworking. Over 58,000 production and sala- 
ried employees of the United Aircraft Corp. in 
Connecticut ‘received pay increases effective in 
December, and Christmas bonuses totaling about 
$2,850,000 were also to be distributed. Raises 


ranging from 9 to 14 cents an hour were agreed to, 
under wage reopenings of their contracts, by the 
company’s Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Division 
for 26,000 workers represented by the Machinists 
and 3,500 represented by the United Automobile 
Workers, and by the Hamilton Standard Division 
and the Machinists for 6,000 employees. At the 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division, deferred increases 
ranging from 5 to 9 cents an hour, negotiated by 
the UAW in February 1956, became effective for 
6,500 workers December 3, and the parties later 
agreed to an additional 3 to 5 cents effective 
December 17. An eighth paid holiday (Christmas 
Eve) was included in contracts covering all the 
workers. A 5-percent increase was announced for 
all salaried employees of the company. 

North American Aviation, Inc., announced a 
3.2-percent cost-of-living increase for its 17,000 
salaried employees, beginning December 17. The 
company’s production workers, who are covered 
by a contract with the UAW, had received a 
2-cent hourly increase in October and 1 cent in 
July under the cost-of-living escalator clause of 
their contract. 

Arrangements for linking wages to changes in 
the cost-of-living were made by other aircraft 
companies for both unionized employees and those 
not covered by labor contracts. Under a reopen- 
ing of an agreement between the Hughes Aircraft 
Co. and the Aircraft Industries Workers (an affil- 
iate of the Carpenters and Joiners of America), 
a cost-of-living escalator clause as well as wage 
increases were agreed to. Wage increases ranging 
from 7 to 15 cents an hour were effective Decem- 
ber 3, and deferred increases ranging from 6 to 
11 cents were also provided for the end of 1957. 
About 8,900 workers in the Los Angeles area were 
affected. Also in California, Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., reinstitated a policy of linking wage rates for 
hourly personnel to the Consumer Price Index. 

Contracts specifying wage increases of up to 
40 cents an hour over the next 4 years, plus an 
employer-financed pension plan, were negotiated 
by Sperry Rand Corp., Remington Rand Divi- 
sion, and the Machinists, representing over 7,000 
workers in 10 locations. Beginning in September 
1957, when the present contracts expire, wage 
rates will be increased each year through 1960 by 
from 5 cents to 10 cents an hour, depending on 
the labor grade. The contracts can be reopened 
on wages after March 1959 if the Consumer Price 
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Index reaches 122.5 (1947-49=100). The retire- 
ment plan, retroactive to September 1956, pro- 
vides for vesting rights after 15 years’ service and 
the extension of medical insurance and $1,000 
death benefits to retirees. Other provisions in- 
cluded an additional paid half holiday (to a total 
of 7%) and an increase in hospital benefits (by $2 
a day, to $14). 


Printing. Six craft unions concluded 2-year agree- 
ments with the Publishers Association of New 
York City, affecting over 4,300 workers and pro- 
viding a $9 weekly package increase somewhat 
similar to that incorporated in the earlier News- 
paper Guild settlement in the same city.2? The 
pattern of $5 increases for the first year and $4 
for the second was variously applied as between 
direct wage-rate increases and welfare and pen- 
sion benefits. The unions were the Deliverers, 
Paper Handlers, Photo-Engravers, Machinists, 
Mailers, and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


Motion-Picture Distribution. A 2-year agreement 
covering 6,000 employees of motion-picture film 
exchanges in 34 cities was negotiated by 13 major 
motion-picture distributors and the International 
Alliance of Theatrical State Employees. The con- 
tract called for a $6 weekly package increase, con- 
sisting of $3.75 in wages and $2.25 for the estab- 
lishment of a jointly administered pension fund 
for full-time employees. Other improvements in- 
cluded a third week’s vacation for workers with 
15 years of service; higher severance pay for some 
employees; and a seniority clause regarding lay- 
offs and rehiring. 


Other Developments 


Union Affairs. Opposition was encountered by 
three unions that had acted to raise membership 
dues. The International Typographical Union’s 
membership rejected proposals for an assessment 
to raise a defense fund of $5 to $10 million and for 
increasing by 50 cents the monthly $1 per capita 
dues. The special defense assessment (1% percent 
of earnings, instead of the existing one-half of 1 
percent) was designed to build up a strike, organ- 
izing, and education reserve. In September, when 
the union’s convention approved both recom- 
mendations, subject to referendum, the leadership 


expressed concern over the possibility of major 
strikes in newspaper and job printing shops in the 
next few years, partly because of threatened juris- 
dictional conflict with other unions over photo- 
typesetting machines and other new composition 
processes. The membership of the International 
Association of Machinists also rejected a proposal 
to double the $2 minimum monthly dues, recom- 
mended by its September convention.’ The in- 
crease would have been used in part to establish 
strike benefits of $35 a week. A decision by the 
recent convention of the United Steelworkers to 
raise dues from $3 to $5 a month was followed by 
a rank-and-file protest in a number of locals, 
pressing for a special convention to reconsider the 
increase. Leaders of the dissident movement 
were nominated to run against the incumbents in 
the union’s February quadrennial election, mark- 
ing the first time that the Steelworkers’ presidency 
has been contested. 

Meanwhile, the UAW’s Executive Board 
unanimously endorsed a proposed 50-cent dues 
increase (to $3 a month) recommended by a 
special rank-and-file advisory committee. The 
increase, which must be approved by the union’s 
convention in April, would be divided equally 
between locals and the international and would be 
used, in large part, to strengthen its strike aid 
program. 

Special bargaining policies designed to give over 
175,000 tool and die makers, maintenance workers, 
and other journeymen greater voice in the union 
were unanimously adopted by the UAW’s Fifth 
Annual Skilled Trades Conference in Chicago. 
The new approach stemmed from dissatisfaction 
among skilled craftsmen over recent contracts 
that allegedly (1) emphasized supplementary 
rather than direct wage increases and (2) further 
narrowed the wage gap between skilled and un- 
skilled members. The union leadership cautioned 
against any tendency toward separation from the 
main body of the UAW (as evidenced by the 
formation of the Society of Skilled Trades of 
North America last year), holding that “working 
out a refinement under our industria! union 
structure’’ was the key to solving the problems of 
special groups. The program, which will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the union’s convention in 





2 Op. cit. (p. 82). 
3 For a discussion of this and other IAM convention actions, see Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1956 (p. 1292). 
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April, would permit the skilled workers separate 
voting rights on contract matters pertaining to 
their trades and classifications, separate strike 
action under certain conditions, and direct repre- 
sentation of their own choosing on bargaining 
committees. It also called for the elimination of 
“wage merit spreads’ for skilled workers, with 
the present maximum of the rate range for each 
occupation to be the starting point for future 
bargaining, and an expanded apprentice training 
program, including higher hiring age limits for 
applicants displaced by automation in the 
industry. 

Biennial elections were held in the two largest 
locals of the American Federation of Musicians. 
In the Los Angeles local, the second largest, the 
incumbents, who supported Musicians’ President 
James C. Petrillo, were defeated. The group 
winning the election had opposed the local’s policy 
of channeling reuse or royalty payments (for work 
in old movies released to television or for re- 
recordings of network transcriptions) into a Music 
Performance Trust Fund to assist unemployed 
musicians. Instead, it wanted the motion-picture 
producers, television film distributors, and phono- 
graph recording companies to make such payments 
directly to the recording musicians. As a result 
of two damage suits against the parent union,* 
temporary injunctions had been issued against 
continuation of payments to the trust fund. The 
dissension between the two factions, which became 
public almost a year earlier, had also led to a 
congressional inquiry. A special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor 
recommended that intraunion affairs be free from 
Government intervention, but it urged that the 
Congress consider legislation “designed to give 
individual employees some protection with respect 
to payments made by their employers that would 
otherwise go to them in the form of higher wages.” ® 
The newly elected local president indicated that 
he was also seeking “revision of national and local 
bylaws, . and collective bargaining policies.” 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 84). 

§See Musicians Performance Trust Funds, Report by Special Subcom- 
mittee of Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Sth Cong., 2d sess., Committee Print, 1956 (p. 4). 

*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 834). 

7 The union was 1 of 3 (the others—the Distillery Workers and the Allied 
Industrial Workers) whose handling of welfare funds came under formal 
scrutiny of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee 2 months ago. (See 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1956, p. 1457.) On December 17, the 


committee decided to limit itself to a strongly worded report without recom- 
mendations, to be submitted to the Executive Council's January meeting. 


By contrast, the election in the 29,000-member 
local in New York City was conducted for the 
first time in 32 years without an opposition slate. 
The reelected president stated that unemployment 
remained a major problem despite the union’s 
campaign to stimulate demand for “live” music, 
and he appealed for increased Federal and munici- 
pal support for music. 

The International Association of Machinists, 
whose constitution bars membership to anyone 
advocating or supporting any totalitsrian phi- 
losophy, dropped 10 former representatives of 
United Electrical Workers (UE—Ind.) locals who 
had been added to its staff when the locals affiliated 
with the Machinists earlier in the year. (The 
UE was expelled from the CIO in 1949 as being 
Communist-dominated.) In addition, 9 applica- 
tions for membership were rejected and 8 members 
were to be brought to trial as a result of an inves- 
tigation by the IAM factfinding committee ap- 
pointed to “look into questions raised concerning 
eligibility for membership in the LAM of a number 
of individuals who have been prominent in the 
Communist-dominated UE.” The Machinists’ 
rivalry with the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE—AFL-CIO) over the remains of 
the dwindling UE,* was evidenced by the filing of 
a $1 million damage suit. The suit alleges that 
the IUE libeled the Machinists in leaflets dis- 
tributed during an organizing campaign, charging 
that the IAM had “Communists on its payroll.” 

The united labor movement’s first reported 
ouster of an official for alleged mishandling of wel- 
fare funds occurred when the Executive Board of 
the 75,000-member Laundry Workers’ Union 
“suspended indefinitely” the union’s secretary- 
treasurer. He had been described, by the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds, as “obviously in collusion” in the embezzle- 
ment of almost $1 million in welfare funds. The 
question of his permanent removal will be decided 
at the union’s convention in May. Other steps 
taken by the Laundry Workers to clear itself in the 
eyes of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee’ included the discontinuance of payment of 
service fees or commissions on group insurance 
and the planned filing of lawsuits to recover the 
allegedly misappropriated funds. 

Late in the moath, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany suspended the financial officers of two 
federal labor unions (the Waste Material Handlers 
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at Chicago and the Can Workers at Philadelphia), 
pending hearings in January on charges of mal- 
administration of welfare funds. The action re- 
sulted from evidence produced before the same 
Senate Labor Subcommittee and from a review of 
the unions’ finances by the Federation’s auditing 
department. 

A code aimed at eliminating conflict of interest 
in the handling of welfare fund investments and 
maximizing administrative efficiency was dis- 
tributed by the Plumbers union to its locals. 
Thus, the union became one of the first to follow 
the AFL-CIO recommendation that affiliates 
develop guides for improving the security of their 
funds. The recommendations included prohibi- 
tions on investment of welfare reserves in enter- 
prises doing business with the fund or those in 
which a trustee or employee of the fund has a 
substantial personal interest. The limitation of 
trustee remuneration to out-of-pocket expenses 
only, and the establishment of accounting sys- 
tems and investment criteria conforming to trust 
standards were also urged. 

A no-raiding pact was signed by the Brother- 
hood of Marine Engineers (formerly AFL) and 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 
(formerly CIO). The two unions also pledged to 
respect each other’s collective bargaining agree- 
ments and to consider the eventual formation of a 
single marine engineers organization. As a by- 
product of the agreement, the MEBA gained the 
support of BME in the dispute with American 
Coal Shipping, Inc., over representation rights.® 

In the aircraft and guided-missiles industries, 
two of the Nation’s largest unions—the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the United 
Automobile Workers—established a joint standing 
committee to develop cooperative programs of 
assistance in bargaining, organizing, and legis- 
lative efforts. 

- Asurvey by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, released in December,” found that about 
10 percent of the country’s 700,000 professional 
engineers have joined unions. The spread of 
unionization in recent years was attributed princi- 
pally to discontent over salaries and professional 
status (the lack of planned advancement, facilities 
for adjusting individual grievances, and employ- 
ment security) and the disappearance of close 
relationships between engineers and management. 


The report also referred to the engineers’ concern 
over being lumped with production workers in 
NLRB elections under the original National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act as an early factor in their 
unionization. At first, professional organizations 
were formed within single companies, but they 
later amalgamated and assumed more of the char- 
acteristics of unions. The largest of the groups 
is the Engineers and Scientists of America, an 
independent federation with membership pri- 
marily in aircraft and electronics plants. The 
AFL-CIO’s chief affiliate in the engineering field 
is the American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

The presidents of five railroad brotherhoods 
urged Federal legislation to provide freer compe- 
tition among the Nation’s rail carriers. Their 
proposals were based on the April 1955 report by 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on Trans- 
portation Policy and Organization, which included 
a recommendation that the ratemaking authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission be limited 
to determining “reasonable minimum and maxi- 
mum rates.’’ Supporters of the report have 
stated that the proposed legislative changes would 
place greater reliance on competitive forces in 
ratemaking and reduce economic regulation of 
transportation. Opponents, including trucking, 
airline, and water carrier spokesmen as well as 
the Teamsters union, contend that railroads would 
benefit by such legislation. 

A 2-day conference on problems of the white- 
collar worker was sponsored in Washington by 
the Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO. Much of the discussion centered on possible 
methods of organizing about 15 million white- 
collar workers so they could obtain, according to 
union spokesmen, “their share of the expanding 
fruits of modern-day technology.’”’ The Federa- 
tion’s research director, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
cited declining economic status and increasing 
numbers of white-collar workers as twin factors 
which should prompt these workers to “reexamine 
and eventually destroy the misconceptions that 
have kept them from joining unions.”’ President 
Meany touched upon the significance of the 
recruitment drive to the labor movement in 
stating, “everybody working for a substandard 

§ See Monthly Labor Review, February 1956 (p. 145). 

*See Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 83). 


% See Unionization Among American Engineers (Conference Board Re- 
ports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 155). 
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wage is a menace and a threat. This is especially 
true in the white-collar field.”’ John W. Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of organization, said that 
the difference between white-collar workers and 
other groups was not fundamental but only 
environmental. 

Union interest in the older and the retired 
worker was manifested in several recent develop- 
ments. A $5 million housing village near West 
Palm Beach, Fla., for retired members of the 
Upholsterers’ Union was dedicated; it will be 
managed by a union-management board. The 
trustees of the union’s health and welfare fund 
are financing construction of the village with 
dividends received in the last 10 years under the 
experience-rating provisions of their insurance 
contracts. (The fund is financed by employer 
contributions of 3 percent of payrolls to provide 
hospital and health protection.) 

The United Automobile Workers, on the other 
hand, established a national advisory committee 
composed largely of geriatricians who prefer 
“integrated housing [that] retirees could share 
with the rest of the population which is in need 
of more adequate facilities,’ rather than isolated 
“old people’s colonies.”” The committee is form- 
ulating a program to be presented to the April 
convention of the union; it will contain a recom- 
mendation for a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram, including counseling for middle-aged 
workers as well as for those nearing or already 
in retirement. Meanwhile, the UAW announced 
that it was going to open a new “‘dropin center” 
for pensioners in Chicago, similar to those in 
Detroit, in line with its policy of helping pensioners 
with their problems. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers was certified by the Federal Housing 
Administration as eligible to purchase new home 
mortgages. In addition to the approximately 
$10 million annually the IBEW hopes to lend, 
similar investments reportedly may be made by 
several other interested unions, including the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union,” 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers, the 
New York Hotel Trades Council, and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters. The decision of three 
building trades unions in northern New Jersey 
to enter the “tight”? mortgage market was hailed 





See Monthly Labor Review, November 1956 (p. 1324). 
11 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1956 (p. 212). 


by the construction industry as a “guidepost for 
other local areas where similar conditions exist.” 

The AFL-CIO participated in a number of 
actions designed to aid Hungarian refugees and 
other groups. The Federation’s Community Serv- 
ices Committee signed a new agreement which re- 
placed a previous one between the former CIO and 
the American Red Cross Disaster Services, pledg- 
ing cooperation in time of disaster. The AFL- 
CIO vigorously supported both the Red Cross 
drive for a $5 million emergency fund for Hun- 
garian relief and the CARE campaign for food 
packages. The Federation was also collecting 
contributions from its affiliates for Hungarian 
fugitives. President Meany, on the authority of 
the Executive Committee, asked AFL-CIO affili- 
ates to ease the entry into unions of Hungarians 
coming to this country, by waiving initiation fees 
for those who held union cards in their native land. 
Many unions were sponsoring and assisting the 
immigrants in obtaining employment. Mr. Meany. 
also urged a rise in the immigration quota for 
Hungarian escapees from the present level of 
21,500 to about 100,000, noting that most of those 
arriving here were in the productive 25-50 age 
range, had skills adaptable to United States in- 
dustries, and could therefore be readily absorbed 
into this country’s economy. 


Administrative and Court Actions. Self-insurance 
of jointly administered welfare and pension funds 
as an alternative to underwriting by licensed in- 
surance companies was approved by the New 
York State Attorney General. This ruling rep- 
resented a successful climax of a year’s efforts by 
trustees of the National Maritime Union fund 
covering 40,000 members.” The change in the 
insurance structure, in the view of NMU officials, 
would not only make available sizable savings 
that could be used to provide more generous pay- 
ments, but would operate as a yardstick for 
economical administration and thus help bring 
down commercial insurance rates. 

Minimum wage rates for retail trade employees 
in New York State were to be raised, by order of 
the State Industrial Commissioner, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1957, to $1 an hour in communities of 
more than 10,000 population and throughout 
New York City’s neighboring counties. The 
minimum was to be increased to 90 cents elsewhere 
in the State: this rate will remain in effect until 
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January 1, 1958, when the $1 rate will apply. 
About 600,000 employees will be covered by the 
order, but the great majority already receive 
more than the new pay floor. Previous minimum 
wages for the retail trades were 75 cents an hour 
in New York City, 70 cents in its suburbs and in 
cities of 10,000 or more, and 65 cents elsewhere 
in the State. 

On December 10, the Supreme Court ruled, in 
two companion cases, that a union cannot be 
deprived of the services of the NLRB merely 
because one of its officers filed a false non-Com- 
munist affidavit with the Board. It held that the 
criminal penalty for perjury is the only sanction 
provided in the Labor Management Relations 
Act. The unions involved were the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Ind.) and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union (formerly inde- 
pendent, now merged with the AFL-CIO Meat 
Cutters and Butchers). 


Racial Discrimination. Eighteen railroads serving 
New York and New Jersey publicly declared 


themselves against discrimination in employment, 
pointing to the number of Negroes hired in recent 
years in various job categories, including super- 
visory positions. The “operating” brotherhoods, 
whose constitutions bar Negro membership, also 
assured the State antidiscrimination authorities 
that they were waiving such restrictive provisions 
in these two States as well as in other States having 
similar laws. Subsequently, announcement was 
made of the hiring of the first Negro pilot as a 
flight crewman on.a scheduled passenger airline. 
The company—New York Airways, which oper- 
ates helicopters—was 1 of 18 airlines that had 
issued a joint statement in October reiterating 
a nonbias hiring policy. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers announced it would organize 
an integrated local in Atlanta, Ga., to replace a 
local composed entirely of white teachers that had 
surrendered its charter rather than comply with 
a union order to take steps to end segregation by 
December 31, 1957." 





3 See MonthlyfLabor Review, December 1956 (p. 1457). 
4% See Monthly Labor Review. October 1956 (p. 1201). 
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Special Reviews 


Trade Unions [in Great Britain]. By Eric L. 
Wigham. New York, etc., Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 277 pp., bibliography. 

This book by the labor correspondent of the 
London Times provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to trade unionism in Great Britain. Mr. 
Wigham centers attention on the current status 
of the trade union movement and its problems, 
but gives enough of the historical background to 
make the present intelligible. The book reflects 
genuine insight into, and critical sympathy with, 
the movement that represents two centuries of 
effort,on the part of British workers. 

The core of the book consists of six chapters. 
The first summarizes the historical development 
of British trade unionism; the final chapter spec- 
ulates provocatively on the future of the move- 
ment. In between are chapters dealing with 
the relationships of British unions with their 
members, industry, government, and interna- 
tional labor bodies. 

There is a tendency in this country to suppose 
that, apart from the question of political orien- 
tation, British unionism is quite similar to our 
own. Actually, important dissimilarities exist. 
There are, for instance, significant structural 
differences. These appear to spring in part 
from the different forms taken in the two coun- 
tries by the organization of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. The contrast broadly is be- 
tween industrial unionism in the United States 
and the “general’’ workers’ unions in Great 
Britain. The two large general unions (the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union) have 
members, typically the less skilled workers, in 
scores of industries in which craft and semicraft 
unions also function. Another factor is that 
union locals over wide reaches of British industry 
are organized on a geographic rather than a plant 
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basis. In these situations, representation at 
the plant level tends to be through shop stewards 
who are often not well integrated into the union 
structure. Mr. Wigham writes that “workers’ 
organization at workshop and branch level is 
one of the most important unsolved problems 
of the movement.” Substantial differences as 
between Britain and the United States also exist 
with respect to the nature and content of col- 
lective bargaining. The account of these and 
other matters should prove illuminating to Amer- 
ican readers. 

As for the future, the basic problem that Mr. 
Wigham sees is the adaptation of British union- 
ism to the operating requirements of a welfare 
state with full employment. In particular, he 
believes that a central wage policy will be neces- 
sary and the unions “...will have to come 
round to it in the end, though clearly there will 
have to be a national policy to deal with other 
forms of income as well.” —H. M. Dovry 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Philadelphia Workers in a Changing Economy. By 
Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment, 1956. 189 pp., bibliography. (Re- 
search Study, XXXVIII.) $6, University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 

Dr. Palmer’s book, although properly titled in 
that it describes the labor-force dynamics of 
Philadelphia since its emergence as a manufactur- 
ing center, has a much wider scope and value than 
its title would indicate. There are, for instance, 
numerous comparisons of the experiences of Phil- 
adelphia with those of other cities and of the 
Nation as a whole. Of greater importance are 
discussions of many broad questions which are 
pertinent to those who are concerned with local 
and national manpower problems. 

This is especially true of the seventh and final 
chapter, Economic Development Problems and 
Employment Policy in Cities, which can well be 
read as an independent essay, whether or not one 
has any particular interest in Philadelphia itself. 
In it, Dr. Palmer offers—from her two decades of 
experience in directing labor-market studies— 
ideas, philosophy, and advice, as well as some 
incisive answers, on the variety of problems which 
confront the American metropolis. It would be 
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interesting for comparison and valuable in form- 
ulating local economic development policies if 
similar appraisals of a city’s experience could be 
made in other sections of the country. As the 
author points out in her introduction: “One of the 
costs of progress in a nation is that some industries 
decline while others expand, and some communities 
decrease in importance while others gain. Little 
is known about the processes of adaptation to 
such changes in a community, although public 
policy is increasingly directed toward minimizing 
the need for or the costs of such adaptation. This 
report therefore examines the experience of Phil- 
adelphia to learn directly about labor-force dy- 
namics in a metropolitan community and indirectly 
about certain aspects of a city’s economic develop- 
ment.” 

Some of the questions posed in the final chapter 
are very general: “Does the concentration of 
specific types of business activity in a metropolitan 
center make it highly vulnerable to business-cycle 
changes? Conversely, does diversification of activ- 
ity spread such risks? Are recent changes in the 
economic function of cities likely to increase or 
decrease their vulnerability?” Others deal directly 
with the labor market: “Is there evidence . . . 
that the labor-force contracts in a depression 
and expands in prosperity? ... Through what 
labor-force channels is employment redistributed 
among occupations or industries? Can public and 
private training and placement policy retard or 
accelerate such changes? Is the solution of struc- 
tural unemployment problems primarily a national 
or local and regional responsibility?” 

Among the conclusions are some which are 
hardly more than axioms (partly because so much 
of the work of Dr. Palmer and her associates has 
received such wide acceptance), others which 
frankly raise further questions, and a number 
which give much food for thought. Thus, in dis- 
cussing economic planning, the author says, ‘““The 
economic development programs of cities are 
likely to place too much emphasis on the attrac- 
tion of new industries and additional population 
perse. It appears equally important for a city to 
make sure that its present industries are ade- 
quately served and that all precautions to retain 
and promote the welfare of those industries are 
met, insofar as community leadership and action 
can serve these onds. . There is a tendency 
also for economic development programs in cities 


to stress the value of diversification, per se. . 
Philadelphia, for all of its diversification of eco- 
nomic activity, has not been immune to extremely 
severe unemployment during depressions, nor to 
major changes in its structure.”’ 

The author points out that “More knowledge 
of the potential mobility and work-life expectancy 
factors in various occupations as well as of long- 
term trends in demand is needed, before adequate 
plans for training, counseling, and placing workers 
can be developed in a community.” Similarly, 
she calls for “ better knowledge about 
behavior patterns in the labor market,’ to under- 
stand why people take and leave jobs and to 
appraise workers’ attitudes toward their occupa- 
tional and employer attachments. 

In her earlier chapters, Dr. Palmer draws 
mostly upon the labor-market studies which the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been conducting since 1921. Beginning 
with the early factors which established the 
character of the industries and the labor market, 
the book analyzes the major trends, particularly 
in recent decades, in the structure of the economy 
and relates them to changes in the labor force. 
Differences are noted between those developments 
which were peculiar to Philadelphia because of its 
location or other special forces and those which 
were common to the Nation or its largest cities. 

—Hyman L. Lewis 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Let Erma Do It—The Full Story of Automation. 
By David O. Woodbury. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1956. 305 pp., bib- 
liography. $5. 

Automation means many things. A few people 
feel at home with all that the word connotes; 
most, though, are still struggling for a unified 
understanding of this growing development. In 
this book, Mr. Woodbury, long a first-rate inter- 
preter of science, presents a clear picture of automa- 
tion for nonexperts—students and laymen alike. 

His accurate description of technological 
change—including electronic computers like 
ERMA (Electronic Recording Machine—Account- 
ing), giant transfer lines, feedback, automatic 
controls, and instrumentation—reads as easily as 
science fiction. When human beings are fitted 
into this change, however, one finds the “hard 
sledding” mentioned in the last chapter. 
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The author acknowledges that automation will 
bring with it the danger of unemployment and 
other problems. All problems could be avoided 
or greatly minimized, in his view, if automation 
were permitted to enter “resolutely” in a broad 
march across all industry, but it will progress 
unevenly. Because most people are security 
minded and prefer gradual rather than sharp 
changes, they will, he indicates, resist automation 
and thus cause its uneven growth. 

Leading the resistance, the author finds trade 
union leadership, to which he imputes an inflexible 
and hostile attitude toward automation. At one 
point he says, “The gist of what the union leaders 
say is .. . Thousands, perhaps millions, will be 
thrown out of work unless militant efforts are 
made to hold down the coming of automation.” 
Yet a congressional subcommittee, after receiving 
the testimony of leading manufacturers and union 
leaders at its 1955 hearings on Automation and 
Technological Change, reported, “Not a single 
witness raised a voice in opposition to automa- 
tion . . . Certainly none of the evidence available 
before the subcommittee supports a charge that 
organized labor opposes or resists dynamic 
progress.”’ 

Thoughtful consideration of the social and eco- 
nomic implications of automation indicates that 
its potential problems will probably be neither 
simple nor overwhelming. Their solution will 
require sober and considered judgment, not a 
superficial approach. For example, the voca- 
tional guidance and educational systems will 
need to provide trained personnel for more com- 
plex jobs. To many individuals, especially older 
workers, the difficulties accompanying retraining 
may be particularly acute. Yet Mr. Woodbury’s 
advice to a man who has spent his /ife learning to 
master a machine only to find it now wholly 
automatized, is to “ . upgrade his skills 
early . . . rather than late.” (Reviewer’s italics.) 
This is to be done ‘‘not as a mob but as a man.” 
(Author’s italics.) 

The book is recommended for those who would 
have an excellent word picture of the new tech- 
nology and its workings. From the social and 
economic viewpoint, however, readers should 
beware of its tendency toward oversimplification 
and overstatement. 


, 


—K. G. Van AvuKEN, JR. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration and Mediation 


Ninth Annual Report of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Fiscal Year 1956. Washington, 1956. 92 pp. 
30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


“Preventive Mediation,” Grievance Disputes and the Taft- 
Hartley Act. By Rolf Valtin. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, December 1956, pp. 768-775. $1.) 


Benefits and Benefit Plans 


Fringe Benefits, 1955. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Economic Research Department, 


1956. 40 pp. $1. 
Alternative Approaches to Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits. By Michael T. Wermel. Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations 
Section, Benefits and Insurance Research Center, 
1956. 30 pp., bibliography. (Publication 2.) $1. 


Cooperative Movement 


The Federal Credit Union—Policy and Practice. By John 
T. Croteau. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
210 pp., bibliography. $4. 


Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply Cooperatives, 
1954 and 1955. By J. Warren Mather and Jane L. 
Scearce. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmer Cooperative Service, 1956. 61 pp. 
(General Report 25.) Free. 


Cooperative Housing in Sweden. By J. W. Ames. (Jn 
Annals of Collective Economy, Geneva, August- 
October 1955, pp. 253-268.) 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Louisiana Economy and Unemployment (An Analysis 
of the Effects of Changes in the Louisiana Economy Upon 
the Volume of Unemployment with Projections, 1955-65), 
By John W. Chisholm and Kenneth M. Thompson 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University, College of 
Commerce, Division of Research, 1956. 155 pp. 
(Louisiana Business Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 2.) 


Our Changing World of Work. By Helen Wood. (Jn Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, Washington, December 
1956, pp. 206-213.) 


Total Nonagricultural Employment in the South, 1954-1956. 
Atlanta, Ga., U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1956. 13 pp. Free. 


Handicapped 
For the Handicapped—Speak! Washington, President’s 


Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, [1956]. 35 pp. Free. 
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Adjusting People to Work. By William Gellman and 


others. Chicago, Jewish Vocational Service and Em- 
ployment Center, [1956]. 227 pp., bibliography. 


Rehabilitation Trends—Midcentury to 1956. New York, 


Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 1956. 96 pp. ° 


Report Relative to the Rehabilitation and Employment of 
Handicapped Persons Submitted by [Massachusetts] 
Legislative Research Council. Boston, 1956. 125 pp. 
(House Doc. 2790.) 


Survey of Disabled Veterans—Analysis of Statistical Data 
on Incomes, Employment, and Other Characteristics. 
A Report on Veterans’ Benefits in the United States 
by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
Washington, 1956. 667 pp. (House Committee 
Print 286, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Industrial Health and Hygiene 


Occupational Health Problems in an Industrial Society. By 
Stafford L. Warren, M.D. (In Medical Bulletin, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), New York, November 
1956, pp. 222-233.) 


The Employee’s Responsibility for Personal Health. By Eli 
Sherman Jones, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, October 1956, pp. 477-482. 75 
cents.) 


The Supervisor and Employee Health. By Richard Mac 
Diarmid. (Jn Medical Bulletin, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), New York, November 1956, pp. 257- 
268, bibliography.) 


Industrial Ventilation—A Manual of Recommended Prac- 
tice. Lansing, Mich., American Conference of Gov- 
ernmental Industrial Hygienists, Committee on 
Industrial Ventilation, 1956. Various pagings, bib- 
liography. 4thed. $4. 


Dust Control in Mining, Tunneling, and Quarrying in the 
United States. By C. W. Owings. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1956. 
38 pp., bibliography. (Information Circular 7760.) 
Limited free distribution. 


Occupational Health Services in Industry in Canada, 1954. 
Ottawa, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Research and Statistics Division, 1956. 49 pp. 
(General Series Memorandum 13.) Free. 


Labor-Management Relations 
Current Issues in Contract Negotiation. New 


American Management Association, 1956. 
(Personnel Series 170.) 


York, 
36 pp. 


Addresses on Industrial Relations—1956 Series. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, 1956. Various pagings. 


(Bull. 24.) $3.50, 


Publications Distribution 


Michigan. 


Service, University of 


Points and Viewpoints on Industrial and Labor Conditions 
in New York State. Report of New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions, 1955-56. [Albany], 1956. 181 pp. (Legis- 
lative Doc., 1956, No. 55.) Single copies free. 


Problemas de Trabajo y Relaciones Industriales. By 
Carlos Gémez Robleda P. Psicol6go. (Jn Revista 
Mexicana del Trabajo, Mexico, September—October 
1956, pp. 34-44.) 


Japan’s Labor Problems. By Ichiro Nakayama. [Tokyo], 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Public Information and 
Cultural Affairs Bureau, 1956. 17 pp. 


Manpower 


Air Transportation. By Ruth Rosenwald. Washington, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Office of Program Review and Analysis, 
1956. 10 pp. (Industry Manpower Survey 79.) 
Free. 


Machine Tool Industry. By Ruth Rosenwald. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Office of Program Review and Analy- 
sis, 1956. 7 pp. (Industry Manpower Survey 80.) 
Free. 


Labor Patterns and Trends [Japan]. By 
Levine. 


Solomon B. 
(In Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November 
1956, pp. 102-112. $2 ($1.25 to Academy members).) 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Family Medical Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: A 
Nationwide Survey. By Odin W. Anderson and 
Jacob J. Feldman. New York, ete., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., Blakiston Division, 1956. 251 pp. 


Health Insurance Protection and Medical Care Expenditures: 
Findings From Three Family Surveys. By Agnes W. 
Brewster and Simon Dinitz. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
November 1956, pp. 3-10, 31. 25 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington.) . 


Voluntary Disability Insurance—A Digest of State Studies. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Unemployment Insurance 
Service, 1956. 26pp. Free upon request from State 
Unemployment Security Divisions. 


Distribution of Medical Care Costs and Benefits Under 
Four Collectively Bargained Insurance Plans. By 
Fred Slavick. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
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tions, 1956. 39 pp. (Bull. 37.) 
residents of New York State). 


30 cents (free to 


The Administration of Health Insurance in Canada. By 
Malcolm G. Taylor. Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 270 pp. 


Occupations 


Career as Dental Hygienist; Careers in Accounting, Journal- 
ism. Washington, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
1956. 3 pamphlets, various pagings, bibliographies. 
(Occupational Brief Series.) 25 cents each. 


Careers in Engineering—Requirements, Opportunities. By 
Lowell O. Stewart. Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1956. 105 pp., bibliography. 3d ed. 


Careers in Food Administration. By Ferne King. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Rochester Institute of Technology, [1956]. 
23 pp. Free. 


Your Opportunities in Industry as a Skilled Craftsman. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1956. 30 pp. 


Older Worker and the Aged 


Income and Resources of Older People. By Miriam Civic. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1956. 95 pp. (Studies in Business Economics, 
52. $2. 

Health Insurance for Older Citizens. By John H. Miller. 
(In American Economic Security, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, November- 
December 1956, pp. 17-24.) 


Life Insurance for Retired Employees. By Harland Fox. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, December 1956, pp. 
422-425, 450.) 


Medical Insurance and the Retired Employee. By Harland 
Fox. (Jn Management Record, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, November 1956, 
pp. 386-388, 405-406.) 


The Older Worker. (In Labor Research, Canadian Labor 
Congress, Ottawa, November—December 1956, 8 pp. 
15 cents.) 


Personnel Management 


Personnel Practice and Policy—The Changing Picture. 
New York, American Management Association, 1956. 
59 pp. (Personnel Series, 168.) 

Washington, 

32 pp. 


Professional Standards for Personnel Work. 
Society for Personnel Administration, 1956. 
(Pamphlet 13.) 50 cents. 





Job Evaluation. 


Dealing with Employees as Individuals. New York, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 1956. 20 pp., 
bibliography. 25 cents. 

Human Relations Theory—A Progress Report. By William 
F. Whyte. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
{1956]. 8 pp. (Reprint Series, 47; from Harvard 
Business Review, September—October 1956.) 15 cents 
(free to residents of New York State). 


Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., 1956. 14 pp. (Personnel Policies Forum 
Survey 40.) $1. 


The Manpower Management Five-Foot Shelf—{A Bibli- 
ography]. By Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
November 1956. 29 pp. (Bull. 19.) $1, University 
of Minnesota Press. 


Assuring Adequate Reserves of Key Personnel— Managers, 
Trainees, Technicians. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1956. 72 pp. (Personnel Series, 
169.) 


Profit Sharing 


Succeeding With Profit Sharing: The Experiences of Profit 
Sharing Companies in Communicating Their Plans to 
Their Employees. By J. J. Jehring. Evanston, IIL, 
Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1956. 164 pp. 
$4. 


Profit Sharing—A Suggested Reading List for Businessmen 
with a Comprehensive Bibliography. By J. J. Jehring. 
Evanston, I[Il., Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 
August 1956. 20 pp. 50 cents. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Report of the [New York State] Joint Legislative Committee 
on Unemployment Insurance. Albany, 1956. 47 pp. 
(Legislative Doc., 1956, No. 50.) 


Financial Experience in Unemployment Insurance in Fiscal 
Year 1956. (In Labor Market and Employment 
Security, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, November 1956, 
pp. 15-23, 61. 30 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Wages and Hours of Work 


Incentive Wage Systems—A Selected Annotated Bibliography. 
By Hazel C. Benjamin. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1956. 20 pp. (Biblio- 
graphical Series, 83, Revised.) 50 cents 
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Paid Holidays in California Union Agreements, 1956. 
(In California Industrial Relations Reports, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research, San Francisco, October 1956, 
pp. 3-6.) 


Wage Structure: Textile Dyeing and Finishing, April 1956. 
By Fred W. Mohr. Washington, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 40 pp. 
(BLS Report 110.) Free. 


Prevailing Wages and Hours of Employees in the Baking 
Industry, Eating and Drinking Estoblishments, and 
Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning Establishments, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 1956. Honolulu, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 1956. 6, 7, and 11 pp. 
(Bulls. 38, 39, 40.) 


Thirty-eighth Annual Report of Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labor in Canada. Ottawa, Canadian Department of 
Labor, Economics and Research Branch, 1956. 
257 pp. In English and French. 50 cents. 


Work Injuries 


Papers and Proceedings of the [New York State] Governor’s 
Worker Safety Conference, Albany, N. Y., September 
27-28, 1956. Albany, Governor’s Industrial Safety 
Advisory Committee, 1956. 129 pp. 


Annual Report on Compensable Work Injuries, 1955: 
Part II, Compensation Claims Closed During 1955 by 
Illinois Industrial Commission Under the Workmen's 
Compensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. 
[Chicago], Illinois Department of Labor, Division of 
Statistics and Research, 1956. vi, 74 pp. 


Miscellaneous 


Proceedings of New York University Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Labor, New York City, June 6-8, 1956. 


Edited by Emanuel Stein. 
Bender & Co., Inc., 1956. 


Albany, N. Y., Matthew 
416 pp. 


Business Action in a Changing World. Edited by Henry 
C. Thole and Charles C. Gibbons. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1956. 319 pp., bibliography. 
(Publication 127.) $5. 


The Gaps in Our Prosperity and Needed Changes in National 
Economic Policies to Achieve Full Prosperity for All. 
Washington, Conference on Economic Progress, 1956. 
96 pp. 50 cents. 


A Reserve Plan for Depressed Areas. By Howard D. 
Marshall and Natalie J. Marshall. (Jn Current 
Economic Comment, University of Illinois, College of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic and _ Business 
Research, Urbana, November 1956, pp. 29-36.) 


Annual Report of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1955. Washington, 1956. 230 pp. 65 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Beneficiary in Life Insurance. Edited by Dan M. 
McGill. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
(for S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania), 1956. 314 pp. 
Rev. ed. $5. 


Why Child Labor Laws? By Lucy Manning. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. 22 pp. (Bull. 185.) Free. 


Integration—North and South. By David Loth and Harold 
Fleming. New York, Fund for the Republic, 1956. 
110 pp. (Progress Memorandum; contains sections 
on employment.) 40 cents, Meridian Books, New 
York. 


American Employers and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. New York, Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., [1956]. 24 pp. 





Current Labor Statistics 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 


221 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 

Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 

Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries ! 

Table A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel ' 

Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ? 

Table A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ? 

Table A-8: Insured unemployment under State programs and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees, by geographic 
division and State 

231 Table A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, 

selected operations 
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B.—-Labor Turnover 


232 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover 
233 Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


235 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees ! 

251 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 

251 Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 
dollars ! 

Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries ! 

Table C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction 
activity ' 

Table C-6: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 

Table C-7: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas ? 


1 Beginning with the July 1956 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, C-4, and C—5 have 
been revised because of adjustment to more recent (First quarter 1955) benchmark levels. These data cannot be used 
with those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable daia for earlier years sre available 
upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


254 


255 


256 
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258 
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Table D-1: 
Table D-2: 


‘Table D-3: 
Table D-4: 
Table D-5: 


Table D-6: 
Table D-7: 
Table D-8: 
Table D-9: 


E.—Work Stoppages 


264 Table E-1: 


F.—Building and Construction 


Table F-1: 
Table F-2: 


265 
266 


267 


Table F-3: 
Table F-4: 
Table F-5: 


Table F-6: 


G.—Work Injuries 


Table G-1: 


Consumer Price Index—United States city average: All items and 
major groups of items 

Consumer Price Index—United States city average: Food, apparel, 
housing, and their subgroups 

Consumer Price Index—aAll items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified 


by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


{In thousands] 
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With a job but not at work * 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling varistion which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Data refer to the week including 
the 12th of the month. All data exclude persons in institutions. Because 
of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group totals. 

? Census survey week contained legal holiday. 


+ Includes persons who bets a job or business, but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 
they were scheduled to report within 30 days. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 


industry '—Continued 


{In thousands} 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment social-insurance programs. 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. It includes all 
persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 

1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; Jumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 


products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

§ Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufsc- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied products; pretties, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
allied products; products of petroleum and coal); rubber products; and leather 
and leather products. 

4 State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 

*Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only those having 
annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class formerly included 
all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 219. 

Nots.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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{In thousands] 
1956 Annua! 
average 
Industry 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | 1955 | 1954 
i 
Stgaatioteting— Contipand | | 
= hg allied products...............- 469.7| 467.1) 467.9, 469.7) 468.8) 460.6) 465.6) 462. 4) 460.2) 457.1) 455.5) 457.6) 464.5) 452.2) 430.8 
tuo. paper, an perboard mills_..._|_....-- 235.3; 235. 7| 238.0} 239.1) 235.7; 237.9) 284.3) 232.3) 231.3) 230.4) 231.5) 234.2) 228.9) 222.2 
con and boxes......./....... 126.8 126. 5| 125.3) 124.1) 120.4) 123.1) 122. 2) 121.2} 121.0) 121.0) 121.4) 125.2) 120.2) 118.5 
ot paper and allied products........|......- 105.0, 105. | 106.4) 105.6; 104.5) 104.6) 105.9) 106.7) 104.8) 104.1) 1047) 105.1) 103.1) 99.1 
—— publishing, and allied indus- | | | 
iteiacssidailenencaeine dpdiahicner Sineiabvtocbin clin 570.5) 563. 6) 563.5, 556.8) 550. 543.6) 549.1) 546.6) 547.4) 544.8 540.3) 538.2) 544.6) 528.6) 515.5 
wae ee } 159.1) 160.0) 158.4) 156 154.7; 157.2) 157.0) 155.7) 153.7) 153.0) 150.7) 154.1) 150.4) 145.9 
Periodicals nin denhtnnininenddettetebnineel-ee atin. | 20.3 29.1) 28. 5| 27. 27.8 23.0) 23.2) 29 2.8 2.3) 23) 2.0) 29 25.9 
2 Smee: | 34.9 34.3) 343) 33. 33.5) 33.5) 335 33.8 33.4; 326) 32.2) 322) 31.1 29.9 
Pl icsnenewsnsoeseetediacecees | 184.2) 183.9) 181.7) 180. 178.3} 179.7) 178 6) 178.3) 179.5) 178.3) 179.7) 181. 1) 173.8, 168.7 
A AA EITE LT ETE, TT |} 49.1) 48.7) 48.2 7. 46.5 47.1 4.5) 47.2) 47.5) 47.1 46. 4 43. 4) 46.9 46.4 
RR RR ante ReineliE |} 143) 147) 14.5) 14. 13. 5| 13.9} 131) 127) 127) 126) 129) 141) 13.9) 139 
Bookbinding and related industries -| 38.2) 38. 7 38. 6) - 37.1; 37.5} 37. 3 37.5) 36.8) 36.3) 35.6) 35.9 34.3, 33.6 
a publishing and printing | | | | | } | 
Sitti Canned SER ee — 54.5, 54.1) 52.6) 52.2) 522) 624) 633) 524) 521) 524) 50.8) 51.3) 51.2 
eauea and allied products..........- | 552.8) 554.4) 552. 5) 543.5| 552.4) 550. ‘ 569.0) 566.1) 557.5) 556.2) 555. 9| 546. 1} 531.8 
Industrial inorganic ——_- 75.6; 76.0) 76.6) 75.5) 76.5) 76.0) 75.8) 76.0) 75.8) 76.0) 76.2) 74.1) 71.4 
Industrial organic chemicals _ - : 215.6} 213.7| 214.5] 213.3, 219.1) 219.5) 221.2) 221.1) 220.6) 219.7) 219.4) 215.0) 203.8 
Drugs and medicines... 56.1 56.2; 56. 7 56.7 55.5 54.4) 55.9) 55.6) 55.6) 56.0) 55.7 56.1; 57.0 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- iT | | | 
SESS RS, ee 29.9) 29.9| 30.3) 6 29.7 29.8) 20.4 2028 20.9) 29.6 30.1 30.1 30.1, 30.9 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. ......... 47.0) 46.8 47.1! 7 47.2 47.2) 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9) 47.1 46. 5| 44.7 
Gum and wood ¢ SEE -aavowevnenve-|-=--- =) ei fs 7.2! - 7.1 6.8) 7.1) 7.0 7.1) 72) 7.1) (7.0 6.8 6.5 
Fertilizers__.....-- ooe-|------- 24.4; 25.8) 24.1) -7| 22.7 25.4 34.4) 39.7 36.6; 28.9; 27.1) 25.9 28.0 23.3 
——_ and animal oils and fats... _- aE 31.2; 31.5) 29.7] 0} 25.2) 26. 7| 26.7| 28. 1 23.9; 30.0) 30.9) 32.0) 28.7) 30.3 
Miscellaneous chemicals...........--..|-----..| 65.8] 67.3 06. 3| 8} 661) 664) 65.0) 646) 640 63.0 62.4) 62.5) 60.8) 58.8 
Products of petroleum and coal. ......... | 173.4) 174.3] 175.2) 176.2 9} 169.6] 174.5) 171.6) 171.3) 171.8! 169.7) 170.5] | 173.7) 177.3 
Petroleum refining...-.....-...-----.-- ger | 1324) 132.3) 133.1 1} 133.6} 1324) 129.9) 130.0) 130.0) 129.3) 130.1] 132.2} 137.3 
Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- | | | | } 
See Ne 41.9 42.9) 43.1 8 36.0 42.1 41. 7 41.3 41.8) 40. 4) 40. 4) 41.5 40.0 
I iidietitnncdnckewsesecse 217.9; 206.0; 220.0) 215.4 . 8} 208.0) 2085) 216.0 220.8) 224.5) 229.5) 216.3) 193.4 
Tires and inner tubes.........-.......-|-------| 3} 91.7) 91.6) 8} 90.0) 90. 1 91.6 92.6) 93.2) 93.7) 90.2) 79.7 
"Ca aS sete: RE, 6} 19.1) 19.3) 19.2) 18.9] 19.4) 20.0) 20.7; 20.9) 21.0 18.2) 17.3 
Other rubber RE ait cataniedbekudbort + -l) 108. 2) 104.5 .8 99.1 99. 9 104. 4; a 110.4 114.8) 107.9 96.4 
Leather and leather products. -_........_- | 330. 4) 0} 328.0) 328. 9) .5) 330.0) 333.6) 324.8 344.1) 349.5) 345.0 340.4) 330.6 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.|-.... -| 9.5 39. 6 39.1 9 39.0 39.7; 39.5) 40.3, 40.6 40.7 40.5 39.3 
Industrial leather belting and packing--|----- 3.5 3.5 3.5 . 5 3.4 3.4 3.7) 3.9) 4.0 4.0 3.7) 3.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.._|--.----| 5.7) 15.3] 15.0) 5} 15.3) 187) 181) 16.4) 17.3) 17.0 15.7) 14.4 
Footwear (except rubber) ..............|...---- } -7| 209.7) 211.9 .7| 215.7] 219.0) 214.3) 226.5! 229.8) 228.4 222.8) 219.6 
Ee, Se | 9 13.1; 13.2) 0 13. 6 142) 13.9) 13.5 13.3 12.8) 14.2) 13.5 
Handbags and small leather goods... __|---_--- 1; 29.8) 29. 3.9} 26.4) 25.0) 225) 25.0) 28.3) 297) 2.0) 28.8) 27.1 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods.|... -- 17.0] 17.1 7.0 16. 6 16.6) 15.8 6 15. 2| 14.8) 14 1) 14. 7| 13.7 
Stone, clay, and glass Products........... 473.6 484.3] 477.8] 482.4) 472.9] 484.2] 479.9] 478.2) 472.2) 465.8] 467.5) 462.1) 431.7 
SI ice rencicenecsnne aes 31.1) 30. 5] 29.8) 27] 302] 906 2.9 303) 313) 30.1) 2.3 
Glass and glassware, [ or blown. .|-.__- 85.0} 77.7 -7| 77.6) 83.2) 826) 83. 1 82.0) 81.2) 80.2 80.0) 76.9 
Cas products e of purchased | } | 
i ee ee. Se 15.9 15. a 14.0) 14. 4) 15.4 15.9 15.7; 15.8 16. 2) 15.0} 13.9 
Cement, bydreuile.. 26 SCENE TONG CS 36.8} 37. 8} 37.0] 37.1] 36.4) 361) 35.5] 35.3] 36.0) 35.8, 34.7 
Structural clay products... ............|------ 77.5) 78. 1} 79.1) 80.6) 77.3) 765) 76.6) 74.6) 74.2) 73.5) 68.0 
Pottery and related products._- — 48.9) 47. 1 45.9 48.4, 49.3 49.5 49.0 47.2 48.0 47.7 45.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- ie | | | | | 
BBs EAR SARA OR |------- 98.3) 99. -1) 100.7} 101.4) 99.0) 962 926) 90.9) 91.7) 84.6 
onwaan and stone products........._|-.----- 18.0) 18 -8} 18.2) 185) 184) 182) 180) 17.5) 17.6; 17.3 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | | 
EE ninennnscinieatanntirenened |------- 72.8! 72. a 70.9) 71.3) 72. 72.9) 7 . 70.7; 64.1 
Primary metal industries_..............-| 1, 136. 2 1, 131.6 7, 126. 8 1, 117. gre em 196,21, 190. 3)1, 188.41, 141. 0/1, 141.1,1,084.0 987.2 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling | | | | e } 
SA ae | a 568.9) 572. 2.3 563.8) 557.1) 563.3 566.5 544.6, 492.5 
Iron and steel foundries_-___............|----.-- 205.7} 199. 3 202.8; 205. 5 211. 9) 215. 5 201.9 183.0 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | 
AEE TETRIS, TRE 58.2) 58.8 7 55.6) 54. 9! 54. A 51.5 8.9 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
OS EEE Se 10.45 10.2 9.8) 10.1 10.3, 9.6) 9.1 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- |- | | 
RT AE, EES 90.5) 91.9) 04.8) 6.8 95.4 91.2 81.7 
Nonferrous foundries................... elena 66.6) 63.9 00.9) 62.5 64.1 64.1, 60.8 
M ~ —ennpee primary metal indus- | 
(CL EE A ELE TES, SEE 131.3} 129.7 130.0, 130.5) 130. 7) 121.1; 109.2 
' 
onan metal products (except ord- | 
nance, machinery, and transporta- } | | | | 
tion equipment) paint nipniaiiaisiael 909. 5 910.5) 885 870.4) 880.9 894.5 893.6 809 912.5 928.1 892.9 841.4 
Tin cans and other tinware__........._|.....-- 51.2) 54. 53.4, 51.7; 51.3) 49.0; 47.8) 46.7) 47.0 51.0 61.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware._..__|_....-- 119.3) 115. 114.7) 119.0) 124.8 126.1) 127.4) 130.0 133.2 126. 5) 117.4 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | 
og See ee 93.1, 93.6 , 04.5) 95.8 96.4 96.7) 97. 97.4, 100.5 98.9 95.6 
Fabricated structural metal products - -|-..-.-- 241.1; 239. 2) . 8 232.8; 226.5) 224.0 220.7, 218. 216.8 217.0) 209.0, 208.5 
Metal stamping, coating, and engrav- | | | | | } 
(ss oe RONDE HONE 205. 2 ‘and f 184.5) 192.3) 1983) 199.1) 203.5) 211.3, 216.7 204.5) 181.5 
EES, TEE 40.2; 37.3 34.7) 36. 4| 38.2) 38.7) 39.5) 418 43.6 41. 35.5 
Fabricated wire i tancateunnensiveences 51.6) 49.4 47. | 49.0) 50. 0) 50.3) 51. 52.9 53.6 50.5 47.3 
= fabricated metal prod- | | } | 
Leica tintietnatnbigniee tenes Gb aemen 108.8' 107.7 99. a 108. 0 110.2! 111.5) 112.4) 4. 5 | LIL3! 104.2 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 






































































































[In thousands} 
1956 1955 Annual 
| average 
Industry 
Dee. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | 1955 | 1954 
| | | 
| | | 
Manufscturing—Continued | | | 
Machinery (except electrical) ...........- 1, 292.7 il, 278: 9 1, 263. 6.1, — 1, =. 21, 7- 5/1, 278. 2/1, 280. 9) 1,291.8 1, 281. 0/1, > 3/1, 261. 3)1, 249. 5/1, 178. 3/1, 151.5 
and turbines 62.4 61. 8) 55. 2 55.6, 55.7 57.1) 87.1 7.0 56. 3) 56.0 53.6) 52.7 
95. 7 89.0, w. oI on 3, 100. 6 ey 107.7; 112.3) 114. 3 115.7} 119.2) 118.4) 113.3) 104.8 
116.5 115.01 115.0} 115.0; 113.2) 1161) 112.6) 113.5) 112.1) 110.7] 108.0) 106.2) 96.6) 89.9 
226.3) 223.4) 222.7) 220.3) 218.9) 222.2) 223.7) 222.5) 221.4) 219.3) 217.7) 216.2) 202.3) 209.8 
! 
137.1; 136.7) 137.5) 137.0) 137.5) 138. 3 137.4; 137.0) 137.5] 136.7) 134.3) 133.6) 127.9) 127.8 
184.1) 183.0) 182.3) 180.9) 180.3) 179.4) 178.0 178. 3) 176.0) 174.1) 171.8} 170.3) 160.7) 159.4 
100.6 98. 7| 3.8 95.8 94.9 96. 5) 96.3 4.8 92.9) 91.7 90.0 89.4 85. 6 83.4 
} | 
ELS ep SE eT ee SR EE 139.5 140.2) 141.0, 141.5) 143.7; 152 9 155.4) 159.8) 153.9 152.4) 147.9) 144.4) 140.3) 134.5 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........|......- 216.7, 215.8) 212.4) 210.7) 209.2) 210. 9| 214.1) 216.5) 215.8) 216.7) 216.1) 215.0) 198.0) 187.1 
Electrical machinery....................- 912.8 920.3) 913.8) 891.4) 877.7] 854.3) 866.4) 871.6) 874.0) 841.5) 848.6) 853.7) 868.3) 823.2) 792.5 
Electrical generating, transmission, | | 
a, and industrial appara- | | | 
EE TE eS ee 304.8 306.5) 302.9) 298.9) 295.9) 300. 1) 299.9) 301.0) 275.8) 274.7] 271.2) 268.7, 269.3) 259.9 
Blectrical appliances. ---|--- -.-| 41.6 422) 426) 42.1) 388! 41.0) 41.5) 43.0) 41.1) 40.6] 39.8) 40.9) 37.2) 47.0 
Insulated wire and cable- SS 4 19.8 19.7; 19.1) 186 18.3 18.7 19.1 18.8 19.0 18.8 18.9 19.0 17.7 18.5 
Electrical equipment for vehicles_....._| - 62.0 59.3) 55.5) 53.0} 51.5) 529) 57.2) 60.2) 60.8) 63.0) 68.5) 70.6) 65.6) 56.9 
EE I onctnccucccsncecvens ae. ae 23.8 2.5 28.3 28.1 3.5) 23} Bs 2.1 23. 2 23.2; 22.9 22.3 24.0 22.6 
Conpeeualaniion equipment... ___- nae PP 423.9 418.4) 403.1) 397.1) 384.9) 387.2) 386.9) 384.1) 383.5) 389.4) 393.5) 407.2) 372.5) 353.1 
Miscellaneous electrical products_...--_|- 39. 4 2) 39.9) 39.9) 364) 382) 387) 38.8) 38.1 38.9) 38.9) 39. 4 36.9) 34.5 
| | ' 
1, 442. 1 1, 406.11, = 9/1, 205. 0) 1, 234. 9/1, 249. 9/1, 268. 5/1, 265. 3) 1,332.4 1, 353. 7/1, 392. 4)1, 448. 7 1, 471. 4:1, 399. 4/1, 327. 5 
wtineihalon 672.3 8) 503.6) 541.3) 560.6) 574.2) 613.2) 655.3) 678.1) 713.2) 772.4) 796.2) 740.4) 624.4 
te 567.1 Hn 3 544.9) 534.9) 523.1) 522.5) 5129) 512.0 ail. 519.1) 517.3) 516.0) 504.9) 541.4 
359.2 351.5) 346.5) 342.0} 333.1) 332.1) 323.2} 324.3) 323.8] 332.1) 331.9} 332.1] 322.4] 331.4 
cas 111.6 109.0} 105.8) 102.1] 101.4) 102.3] 101.7) 100.9} 100.9) 99.6} 98.3] 97.2) 95.3) 109.1 
f pooner =~ 12.1 11.7 11.4) 10.8 10.6 10. 6 10, 2) 10. 0) 9. 9) 9. 9) 9.8 9. 6) 9.3 11.2 
Other aircraft parts and equipment-.-|-- $4.2 821) 81.2) 80.0) 78.0) 77.7] 77.8 76.8 76.9) 77.5) 77.3) 77.1) 77.9} 89.7 
“> and boat building and repairing..|........ 113.1) 108. 6 106.6) 107.0) 114.3) 116.0) 113.0; 110.0) 109.9) 106.3) 105.9) 105.3) 105. 9) 112.5 
ipbuilding and repatring.......... $ 4.9 91.4) 89.8 9.9 95.3, 95.4 90. 5 87.1 7.1 83.8; 84. 1| 84.1) 85.7) 94.2 
Boatbuilding and repairing... ‘ 182 17.2; 16.8 161 19.0} 20.6) 225) 229) 228 22. 5} 21.8) 21.2) 20.2) 18.3 
equipment. ._......... -|- iia 44.9 43 0} 40. 6 42.7 43. 6 47.3 47.9) 47.6 46.8 46.3) 46.2) 46.0) 40.9 41.7 
Other transportation equipmens._____.|- didi 8.7 9. 2) 9.3 9.0 8.3 8. 5) 83 7.5 7.4 7.5) 6. 9) 7.9) 7.3 7.5 
| | | j } | 
Instruments and related products__-.___- 235.7, 237.0, 237. 1 235.4) 233.3) 228.5) 231.1) 230.9) 231.4) 230.9) 230.5) 230.4) 230.9! 224.5) 225.2 
Laboratory, setentif ¢, and engineerin | | | | | 
aS Aenean al . 41.4 41.1] 40.0} 39.1) 385; 387) 381! 37.6] 37.3] 36.1) 35.5) 35.3) 33.9) 33.1 
Mechanical Domine and controlling } } | | | | | | 
Pn conncccocecece 61.3 61.2) 59.8 $).4 58.3; 58.5) 59. 5 59. 7| 59.5) 59.8 59.8; 58.5; 57.1 
Optical instruments and lenses -------| 10.5) 10.5) 10.6 10.4; 10.6) 10.7) 10.7) 10.8 10.8) 10.8) 10.8) me 10.9 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | | | 
_. es Sa 30.4 30.1 30.1 2.55 2.9 29.8 29. 7| 29.3 29.4 29. 2 29.0 27.9) 27.9 
ophthalinic goods_ ——— whods 21.8 22. 2 22.2 22.2 6) 226) 22.7) 22.5 22.4; 22.4| 22.4) 20. 5} 19.3 
te ay oe apparatus. re * 42.9, 428) 43.3 43.1) 43.1) 425) 423) 423) 425) 423) 42.8) 43. 1} 45.4 
SE iticnicivekgnontiniion 23.7; 20.2 29.4 27.1; 27.9 28.7) 28. 9} 29. 0: 7 30.4; 30.8) 30.0) 31.5 
Miscellaneous manufact industries..| 401.5 415.0) 423.5, 4149 404.4 .6) 395.2) 395.0) 394. 1| 397.7) 399.7; 392.4) 408.1) 395. 5 381.9 
vert / silverware, and plated ware....|_...._. 42.2) 43.1 42.1 40.7) 38.0) 39.4) 30.8) 41.4) 42.3) 43.7) 42.9) 43.7) 42.3) 43.6 
steal instruments and | SR nitighna honk 16.9 167) 164) 16.2 5.4) 15.9 160) 15.9) 16.1) 16.0) 15.7) 15.8) 15.3) 14.4 
8 and sporting goods...__.___. $3.0} 883) 87.2) 840) 785) 81.8} 791) 75.3) 72.0) 70.3) 66.5) 73.6) 73.0) 69.2 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies__- fe 24.5) 24.7: 246 241 23.1; 235 235) 233) 23 5] 23. 3) 22.7; 23. 3 22.8) 22.4 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_- 50. 4 52.2 51.9 51.5! 48.3) 49.0 48.0) 48.7; 51.7) 54. 1) 53. 1 53.9 53.6 52.9 
Fabricated plastics products. ---_- * 72.5 72.4 69. 8 67.0 64.8 66.8 68.3) 68.2) 69.0) 69.3) 69.6 71.6) 66.4 59.2 
Other manufacturing industries __-_-.._.- aa 125.5 126.1) 122.9) 120.9) 112.5) 1188 120.3) 121.3) 123.1) 123.0) 121.9) 126.3) 122. i| 120.4 
' ; ! ' j | 
1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- use (e. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associ- 
ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) ated with the above production operations. 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, ? See footnote 2, table A-2. 
handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, watch- 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 


man services, products development, auxiliary production for plant’s own See footnote 1, p. 219. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries! 














































































































[1947-49 = 100) 
Period Employ-| Weekly Period Employ- Employ- bets 
ment | payrolls ment ment | payrol 
1939: Average 66. 2 29.9 || 1952: Average........... 106.3 107.2 159.1 
: Average... 71.2 34.0 || 1953: Average..___ 111.8 106. 8 157.7 
1941: Average .. 87.9 49.3 || 1954: Average... 101.8 106.1 157.9 
1942: Average 103.9 72.2 |) 1955: Average........... 105. 5 106.0 158. 2 
1943: Average 121.4 99.0 105. 4 157.3 
1944: Average 118.1 102.8 |) 1955: December............. 108.7 105. 7 158.2 
1945: Average 104.0 87.8 | 101. 2 151.0 
1946: Average 97.9 81.2 | 107. 1 161.4 
1947: Average 103. 4 97.7 | i September.------------| 107.8 | 165. 8 
1948: Average. 102. 8 105.1 | i} October................1 MRT) Ma? 
1949: Average. 93.8 97. 2 | i} November.............| 108.1] 1683 
1950: Average _- 99.6 111.7 | H December-.........-.-. oy 
1951: Average 106. 4 129.8 | | 
1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
8EE footnote 1, p. 219. 
TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 
{In thousands] 
' 
1956 | 1955 | Annual 
average 
Unit of Government a =" a a see _ | 
Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July June May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Nov. 1955 | 1954 
} | | } | | ' | 
= 
Total civilian # employ- | | | | | 
I ecinadndentbinentin 7, 336 7, 298 7, 213 | 6, 960 | 6,947 7, 150 7,203 | 7,130 | 7,122 7,084 7, 033 7,324 | 7, 6, 915 i 6, 751 
} | | | | 
Federal employment *....| 2,201 | 2,202 | 2,196 | 2,208} 2,208 | 2,193) 2176) 2168 | 2162) 2160) 2156) 2,436 | 2108 | 2,188 | 2, 188 
' | i } | | j 
Executive_............ 2, 174.7 }2, 175.9 2, 169.1 j2, 181.1 12, 182.0 (2, 166.6 }2, 150.0 /2, 142.1 lo, 135.8 {2,134.0 |2, 130.0 |2,410.0 '2, 142.2 |2,161.7 | 2, 161.6 
Department of De- | | | | 
ea 1, 037.5 |1, 041.0 |1,038.8 |1,046.5 | 1,046.2 | 1,040.2 /1,030.0 /1, 025.8 1, 022.9 1,022.9 (1,022.6 |1,023.8 (1,033.8 |1,027.9 | 1,027.3 
Post Office Depart- | | | | 
eee 518.9 514.0 51L.4 509.8 510.1 506.1 509.9 | 509.4 509.4 | 510.6 7 790. 5 | 508. 4 530.0 529. 2 
Other agencies... . 618.3 | 620.9] 618.9 624.8 | 256 | 620.3 | 610.0 | 606.8 oe m5) $08.6 | 808.7 | 600.0 603.8} 605.1 
Legislative............ } ra 22.1 22.1} 21] 21.9) 22.1 | 21.9 at 21.9 21.7 | 21.6 | 21.4 | 21.5 | 21.6 | 21.9 
SR a ictontiocampers } 4.5 4.4 4.4 | 4.3 | 43} 43 4.3 43 4.3 | 43! 43) 42) 43] 41) 40 
| | | | j } | 
District of Columbia *..| 231.4 | 231.2 230.3 | 233.0 | we 232.7 — m6 | 2.7 | 26! 281/ 24.9| 20.0| 20.0] 227.5 
Executive.........-..| 210.4} 2101} 209.2] 21.9| 2128] 2.7] 207.6| 207.8| 207.9| 207.9| 207.6| 246| 209.6) 200.4 ? 
Department of De- 
RE | 89.7 90.1 89.8 88.1 | 883) a4 | 88.5 88.4 90.3 | 80.3 | 87.1 
Post Office Depart- | 
es 8.6 | 8.6 8.5 8.5) 8.6 | 8.6 | 87] 8.5 16.1 | 8.6 | 9.3 | 9.3 
Other agencies... __. 113.6} 114.1 113.3 111.1 | 11.2] UL0) NOS) 110.7 110.1} 110.7) 111.0 | 110.4 
Legislative............ 20.4; 2.2) 23; 22! m1/ m1) mo; 198] 196 
Judicial... 2272222. 3) a] 7 7 | ie ae ee 
State and local employ- | 
ic caecieacusciaee 4,752 | 4,739 | 4,957 | 5,027| 4,962/ 4,960/| 4,924 | 4,877) 4,888 
i ciseiatsidbandicaiwinerenidied j1, 252.1 |1, 252.6 |1, 201.1 1,296.8 |1,270.9 |1, 260.2 |1, 260.0 |1, 242.0 h 2456 
J ee 3, 500.3 (3, 486.7 [% 066.4 3, 730.1 |3, 690.8 |3, 690.9 ange 13, 635.2 |3, 642 5 
Education......... 1, 878.5 Ih erz.2 |2, 125.3 }2, 245.0 |2, 242.0 |2, 250.1 2,241.1 |2, 210.4 |2, 200.6 | 
Other..... 2, 873.9 |2, 862. 1 }2, 831.2 |2, 781.9 |2,719.7 |2,710.0 |2, 683. 0 |2, 666. 8 |2, 687. 5 
| 
Total military personnel ¢.. 2, 827 2,839 | 2,835] 2841) 2,865] 2879 | 2893) 2,908 2, 916 
Be taupttddiduimineininons 1, 013. 5 |1,027.3 |), 025. 8 1,039.4 |1, 054.7 |1,064.4 |1,060.5 (1,070.7 |1, 083.6 
>. Ee 909.0} 909.0) 910.0 908. 2 911.6 911.5 934.2 | 938.7 936. 7 
0 675.1 | 673.6 | 669.9 666. 2 671.6 674.5 669. 4 669. 8 666. 7 
Marine Corps...........-- 200. 9 200. 5 200. 8 198.6 | 198.5 199.4 199.7 | 199.5 200.0 
Coast Guard ..........-. 28.7 | %7| 284) W7, WH} Mi; 92) m3) w93 
! Data refer to Continental United States only. Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and 
2 Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. Virginia counties). 
3 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard 4 Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 219. 
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TABLE A-9: Unempl t in d l t i lected operations ' 
° employment insurance and employment service programs, selec pe 
[All items except average benefit ts are in th ds.) 
oi | 1956 1955 1954 
™m 
| | | j | 
| Nov. | Oct. | Sept | Aug. July June | May Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. Nov. | Nov. 
; } | Saati 
Sagiegment service: | | | | | | | | 7 
New applications for work... .... 674 683) 608) 660) 690) 799) 732 675 660, 733) 811 602 656) 704 
Nonfarm placements. ....... ...- 474 599 591) 577) 519) " 7 = ~ 402 433) 431| 504| 426 
| | 
State unemployment insurance | | 
programs: *? | | | | | } | | 
Initial claims ®_.................. 973) 834 761) 837| 1,119) 863) 993| 984 936, 1,049) 1,349) 1, 193) 937) 1,194 
Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- | | | | } | | | | | 
age weekly volume) _.-.._.--- 1, 013 78) 988} 1,059) 1,200) 1,178) 1, 255) 1,359} 1,472, 1, re) 1, 491| 1, 144) 881| 1, 463 
Rate of insured unemployment !. 2.6 2.3) 2. 6) 2.7) 3.1) 3.1) 3.3) 3. 6) 3. 9) 4.0) 3.1 23) 4.0 
Weeks of unemployment com- | | } | | 
“i eee eee 3,503) 3,461) 3,556) 4, a *4,202) 4,503) 4,896! 5, | 5, 7™ 5, 409 5,287, 3,787, 3,015) 5, 382 
Average weekly benefit amount | | | 
for total unemployment. --.._. $27.26; $27.57) $27. 77) *$26. 91) $26.79) °$26. 70) *$27.03) $27.1 3| $26. 95) $26.61) $26.10) $25.85) $25.47 
Total benefits paid. ....-......- $91, 700! $91, 476, $94, 919 siz 207| 708 sila 0521 $125, a $133, 926) $151, 998) |$143, 923 $135, 722| $95, 153! $74, 674,$132, 089 
Unemployment compensation for | | | | | 
veterans: | } | | 
initial eletms ®..... : 21| 18 18| 27 27 29| 20/ 21 26 30 37| 32 27 35 
Insured unemployment ry (aver- | | | | } 
age weekly volume) - ieeaiesanee 28) 24 33 42 41 37 35 “4 57) 61) 58) 47 37) 68 
w — of unemployment com- } } | | } } . | 
sated _. imaaed 5 Tae 122} 169 ait) 187). °167) 175, 24 271; 262 197; 1 28 
Total benefits paid _ Serra ---| $3,168! $3,258) $4, = $5,630 $4,970) $4, 452) H, 6% 8 6$5, 7" $7, 274| $7,050) $6, mm $5, a0 $4,132) $7, 523 
Railroad unemployment insurance: | | | | | | j } | 
Applications *................... 21 12 11) 23) 97) 18 5) 5 7 10 21) 21 17 30 
Insured unemplo ent (average | | 
weekly volume)...........-..- 49 37) 41 57) 66 19} 25) 36) 48) 55 57) 47 37 lll 
Number of payments ®_____._.__- | 98) 89 OF 173 85 50, 69) 95) 126 124) 129) 107) 73 242 
Average amount of benefit pay- | | } | 
sadeidiieiitcene $58.04 $59.19, $58.92) $58.23) $48.89 $52. 66, $53.03) $54.70) $57.40) $57.67) $55.33) $54. 82) $55.59, $61.30 
Total. — paid Pe sient $5, 637) $5,197) $5, 561) $10, 201) $4,145) $2, 571 $3, 604) $5, -_ $7,242) $7,112) $7,162) $5,791 $3,917) $15, 132 
All ms: 1 | } | | } 
sured unemployment ¢.___..... 1, 090 939, 1,060 1,158 1,316 1,234) 1,316 1, 439) 1,578; 1,651, 1,606 1,238 956 «1, 43 





Po weekly insured unemployment excludes territories: other items 
clude them. 

1 Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 
fee Gr Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 


+ An Initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 
bars t= ment which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or — 

umber of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of 
unemployment. 

§ The rate of insured unemployment fs the number of insured unemployed 
—— as a percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 

* Based on claims filed pw yf the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 


of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 
railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 


' Federal portion —y | of benefits paid jointly with other programs. 
Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment fs set by law at $26. 

* An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning ot 
his first period of ——— ent in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent peri e same year. 

* Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for all compensable periods. Not adjusted for re- 
coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

% Adjusted for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 
ments. 

1 Represents an unduplicated count of insured ~~. under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans’ programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

*Revised. 
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NotTe.—Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing 


industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 


(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain industries are not 


! Data for the current month are preliminary. 
industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; women’s, 


covered. The major industries excluded are printing, publishing, and allied 
misses’, and children’s outerwear: and fertilizers. 


changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the following reasons: 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 



























































} Separation rate 
Total accession =a 
rate | 
| Total | Quit | Discharge Layoff Misc., incl. mili- 
Industry | tary 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. | Oct. Nov. | Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. | Oct. 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 
j | | | 
Menu facturing—Continued | | | | j 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | | 
nance, machinery, and transportation i | | 
equipment)... ae, 2.9 4.8 42} 42 1.3 1.8 03) 04 2.3 | 1.7 0.2 0.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and Seeaee....- 2.4 44 3.3 | 3.3 1.4 1.9 3 4 1.3 8 2 2 
Cutlery and edge 5 Ane ee 1.8 2.8 19| 22 1 4 a ‘9 3 4 7 i 
asi? 2.6 3.1 2.2 2.8 1.3 1.8 a a 4 5 - a 
Sateen. 2.5 5.5 4.0 4.0 1.6 2.1 3 4 1.9 1.1 a 3 
rp apparatus (except electric) 
and Shoueny om Gi ccnccosccces 1.6 2.9 5.6 5.2 1.1 1.7 3 5 4.0 2.9 2 2 
a ware and plumbers’ 
a= en ay ee 1.8 1.9 5.0 7.0 8 1.2 .3 4 3.6 5.2 3 2 
mers, nonelectric heating 
“and cook apparatus, not else- 
, 1.5 3.4 6.1 4.3 1.3 1.9 3 6 3 1.7 ? 
Fabricated structural metal products - 2.9 3.3 3.2 3.9 3 1.5 3 3 1.6 1.8 1 ) 
Metal stamping, coasting, and en- 
graving.. 3.5 7.9 4.9 4.6 1.5 22 3 5 2.9 1.4 — 4 
Machinery (except electrical) ............-. 2.2 3.7 2.5 2.7 1.1 1.3 .3 .3 1.0 9 3 - as 
Engines and turbines. ................ 2.6 2.8 1.8 2.2 1.0 1.3 3 e an 3 1 3 
Agricultura! machinery and tractors -_- @) 3.0 @) 5.6 Q) 9 () a ( 4.0 (2) 4 
Construction and mining machinery-.- 1.7 2.6 1.7 2.4 1.0 1.4 a 3 4 a 1 2 
Metalworking machinery. ...........-. 1.9 26 1.8 2.1 1.0 1.3 .2 3 + 4 “i 2 
Machine tools. -.................. 2.0 2.6 1.5 1.8 9 me 2 -3 2 2 a 2 
Metaiworking machinery (except 
machine tools) .................. 1.4 2.1 1.9 2.1 8 1.2 3 3 7 .4 1 2 
Machine-tool accessories. _........ 2.5 3.0 2.3 2.9 1.5 1.6 3 3 8 1 2 
——— mem (except 
etalworking mach 1.9 2.2 2.3 24 4.3 1.3 3 3 7 my a 2 
General pore Se oe ner 2.3 3.3 2.6 2.5 1.3 1.3 4 - 6 3 2 
Office and store machines 1s" 2.5 4.4 2.8 2.1 1.3 1.6 Ri 3 is a a4 2 
Service-industry and 
: 2.7 9.3 5.5 3.5 s 1.1 -2 2 3.9 1.8 .3 4 
Miscellaneous machinery parts__-_.... 2.3 3.2 2.1 2.5 1.0 1.4 Bs Ss 7 7 2 2 
— ~~ 9 aS 3.3 4.2 3.8 3.2 Te 2.0 — .3 1.5 a | x 
generating, 
distribution, and Esauotrial appa- 
ratus__ 2.5 3.0 28 2.5 1.3 1.4 8 .2 1.0 7 2 2 
Communication equipment........... @) 5.3 @) 3.6 () 2.5 (?) 4 (?) 6 () a 
. lS television 
4.5 6.5 5.8 4.2 2.4 2.8 7 5 2.6 7 1 3 
() 3.3 () 2.1 (2) 1.5 2) a (2) a (2) 2 
3.0 3.6 4.3 3.9 1.3 1.8 3 3 2.4 1 4 3 
5.3 8.4 4.1 3.9 1.4 1.5 a 2.0 1.8 4 3 
6.0 11.7 4.8 4.1 1.2 3 2 2 a7 2.2 m 5 
3.4 5.1 2.2 2.2 1.4 1.6 2 c 4 2 . 2 
3.2 4.4 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.7 _ . 3 1 om _ 
3.5 6.8 1.8 ie 1.3 1.2 ot 2 .2 1 2 2 
Aircraft propellers and parts_____-. (?) 4.2 () 1.4 (2) 1.0 (?) 2 () (*) @) 1 
— —— parts and equip- 
4.7 6.0 4.7 4.6 1.7 2.6 .6 7 2.2 1.2 2 1 
Shi and t boat building and repairing-| (?) 13.6 (@) 12.7 (2) 2.6 (2) 7 (2) 9.1 (2) 3 
t (2) 3.8 (2) 5.2 (2) 9 (2) 2 (2) 3.5 (2) 6 
() 2.7 (2) 7.2 () .8 () an @) 5.1 (2) 1.2 
d (2) 4.3 (2) 4.0 (2) 9 () 3 (2) 2.5 @) 2 
Other transportation equipment. ....- 1.9 4.2 12.0 5.4 2.2 3.5 4 6 9.3 1.3 1 1 
Instruments and related products 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.7 1.3 Ly 2 3 1.2 6 1 4d 
@) 1.6 (2) 3.5 (2) 2.9 (2) 1 (2) 3 (2) 2 
Watches (?) 1.9 () 3.4 () 1.2 () 3 @) 1.8 @) 2 
Professional and scientific instraments 24 3.2 2.1 2.3 1.2 1.4 3 o 6 4 1 1 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries__. 2.7 4.9 4.3 5.2 1.5 2.7 a .5 2.3 1.9 2 2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware_. 2.1 3.3 4.3 2.4 1.4 1.5 - ct 2.5 6 2 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
2.2 3.9 2.9 3.6 1.3 2.3 og y 8 5 - 5 
6 71 #22 27 5 | 3/  @) 1 15 1.3 "3 6 
9 | 4.2 | 1.2 3.6 5 27) 1 | 3 1 (‘) _ 5 
1.4 | 27) 2.2 2.3 1.0 1.9 | 1 | 2 8 1 3] 1 
@) | 17} @® 1.8 (?) 13}; @ | @& (?) 4 @) | a 
1.0 | 1.2 | 1.3 1.0 = 5 1 () 7 } 1 1 
| | | | 
i | | 
() 2.2 () 2.0 @) | 1.6 @) 1| () a (2) 1 
(2) 21! (3%) 1.9 (2) 1.2 (2) 1 (2) 4 (2) = 









































1 Less than 0.05. 

3 Not available. 

3 Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- 
sated entirely on a commission basis. 


NoTE.—See footnote 1 and Nore on table B-1, 
cluded in the durable- and nondurable-goods Pa ok. nf see footnotes 2 an: d 
3, table A-2 (exceptions are contained in the note to table B- -1). 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 937 
TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
Mannufacturing—Continued 
ints _— a weidnee - — 
Food and kindred products—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
Miscellaneous food | Corn sirup, sugar, oil, Manufactured ice Total: Tobacco Cigarettes cigars 
Year and month products 4 and starch manufactures 
PSs Avg. Avg. i | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. > | Ave. 
| wkly. | Avg. brly. | wkly. AVR. hriy. | wkly Avg. hriy. | wkly. Avg. | hriy. | wkly. Avg. | hrly. | wkly Avg hriy. 
| earn- | wets. | earn- | earn- — earn- | earn- es | earn- | earn- | a | @arn- | earn- —_ | earn- | earn- a earn- 
| ings ings | ings | *| ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings ours | ings | in Urs ings 
— | } = } = -_ — —- a — = 
| | | | | | | 
1954: Average...._-- | $66.36) 42.0/ $1.58) $83.30| 42.5) $1.96 $65.64] 45.9 $1.43) $49.01) 37.7; $1.30) $63.27/ 30.3] $1.61| $42.32, 36.81 $1.15 
1955: Average......- } A 41.7 1.63} 83.16 42.0 1.98, 66.28) 45.4 1.46) 51. 60) 38. 8) 1.33) 67.30 40.3 1.67| 44.27 7.2 1.19 
November....| 7 41.7) 1.68} 84.03] 41.6) 2.02) 66. 44| 44.0) 1.61] 50.81} 382) 1.33] 68.14) 40.8) 1.67) 47.19} 39.0) 1.21 
December... | 41.5) 1.69| 84. 85) 41.8 2.03) 67.20) 45.1 1.49) 53.70) 39.2) 1.37) 71.72) 41.7] 1.72) 46.08) 38.4 1. 20 
1954: | 41.3 1.70; 83.02) 41.1 2.02| 66.30) 45.1 1.47) 52. 96) 38. 1 1.39) 70.45 41.2 1.71, 44.65) 36. 9 1, 21 
41.5, 1.71| 83.02) 41.1) 202) 67. 35, 45.2) 1.49) 50.87) 36.6) 1.39] 61.66) 36.7| 1.68) 46.00) 37.4) 1.23 
41.3; 1.73) 83. 01) 41.3 2.01; 68.98) 44.5 1.55) 55. 57) 7.8) 1.47) 67.03 39. 2 1.71) 46.61) 36.7 1.27 
40.8) 1.72] 83.22) 41.2 2.02, 67.89, 43.8 es 55) 56. 47) 7.9 1.49) 68.34 39.5) 1.73] 47.10 36.8 1,28 
| 41.1) 1.73) 84. 25 41.5 2.03; 67.55 43.3 1.56; 58.20; 38.8) 1.50) 72.16) 41.0) 1.76) 47.24) 37.2 1, 27 
‘ 41. 5) 1.74) 85. 49) 41.7 2.05 71. 84) 44.9) 1.60) 59.19) 39.2) 1.51) 73.81) 41.7) 1.77) 47.74 37.3 1.28 
i os eo apes ie: tr gh ae a = 59| 38.8 1.51) 72.34 >. 1,76, 47.74) 37.3 1. 28 
41. oa ). 41.6 18 6 3.8 .59} 55.13 39. 1 1.41} 72.34 41. 1.76) 47.87) 37. . 
September. . .- 41. 1 1. 81 89. 62 41. 3) 2.17} 69.76 43. ‘| 1.60! 56 dal 40. 9| 1. 371 71. 98! 40.9 1. 36 48.77; 38 1| L 28 
October | 41.3 1.81} 92.42 42. 2) 2.19) 69.28 43. 3) 1.60) 54. 5} 39. A) 1.37} 70.35) 40.2 1.75; 49. 41) 38.3 1.29 
November. | 41.6 2. = 90. 72 42. | 2.16) 69.87 43. ‘| 1.61! 55.44] 38 5| 1. 44) 72 = 40. 7 1.79, 49.79 38. f 29 
I | | | | 
| a 
| Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
j — 
Tobacco and snuff Tobacco stemming Total: Textile-mill | Scouring andcomb- | Yarn and thread Yarn mills 
and redrying products ing plants mills ¢ 
- | | — - 
; I T . 
1954: Average.......| $52. 73 37.4) $1.41) $38.96 37.11 $1. 05; 38.3) $1.36) $60.53 38.8 $1.56) $46.00) 36.8 $1.25) $45.75 34.6 $1.25 
1955: Average..--..-- 54.17 37.1 1.46 42.19 30. 8| 1.06 40.1 1.39, 63.55 41.0 1.55 50.04 39.4 1.27; 50.04 39.4 1.27 
November 53. 36 36.3 1.47) 36.75 35. 0} 1.05 41. 2| 1.42 65. 03 40.9 1.59) 52. 66) 40.2 1.31) 52.79 40.3 1.31 
December 55.80) 37.7, 1.48) 4286 37.6) 1.14 41.2) 1.42) 66.10) 42.1) 1.57; 53.19) 40.6) 1.31) 53.45, 40.8 1.31 
1956: anny —-- Ht =s 1.50} 41.99 or 1.16 os 1.43 oe 41.8 1.57} 53.06) 40.5 ay 53. 32 0.7 1.31 
February ---.- 53. 87 4 1.48) 40.7. 35. 1) 1.16 . 6 1. 42) . 57; 42.4 1.57) 52.66 40.2 1.31) 53.46, 40.5 1.32 
March... ...-- 56. 42 36.4 1.55) 50.27) 37.8 1. 33) 39. 9 1.43) 64.58 41.4 1. 56; 52.01 39.4 1.32} 52.67, 39.6 1.33 
OO eer pe at We oo ¥- a ae oa oa ig 1. 57} pe og a 51.74 38.9 1.33 
- aes 57. 04) ‘ .é 52. 25) . ai . . . 44) . 41. 1.60) 50. 67 38. 3; 50.67 38.1 1.33 
— = = 36 1. i ro bm = : : = 38.7 1.44) 64.17 41.1 1 - 50 54) 38.0 1.33! 50.41 37.9 1.33 
= 55.39) 36. 1.5 51. 8. y 38.7 1.44) 70.84 44.0 -61) 51.19 38. 2 1.34) 51.05 38.1 1.3 
a, 57.44] 37.3) 1.54) 45.98] 39.3) 1.17 39.2} 1.44) 6248) 42.8 60) 51.99 388] 1 a 51 8) a7 x 
September_...| 58. 28 37.6 1.55} 49.70) 43.6 1.14 39.3 1.45) 66.33) 41.2 1.61) 51.72 38. 6; 1.34) 51.72 38. 6 1. 34 
October. 58. 28 37.6 1. 55 5. 65} 40.4 1.13 40. 0} 1.48} 66. 67 40 9) 1.63) 54.12 39.5 1.37] 54.25 39. ¢ 1.37 
November- - 58.88} 37.5) 1.57) 43.32) 36.1) 1.20 40.1) 1.50) 67.16) 40.7) 1.65) 55.32} 39.8} 1.39) 56.00! 40.0 1.40 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Thread mills mene; fabric ities ae _______| Woolen and worsted 
United States | North South 
1954: Average.......| $47.37] 37.3! $1.27] $50.69; 38.4) $1.32) $49. 28} 38.2 $1.29] $55.10] 38.8] $1.42] $47.88! 38.0! $1.26] $61.05! 39.9! $1.53 
1955; Average..---.. 61.74, 39.8 1.30} 54.27) 40.5) 1.34) 52.79! 40.3 1.31) 57.63} 40.3) 1.43] 51.99) 40.3 1.29] 63.38 41. 1. 52 
November....} 53.46 40. 5) 1.32] 57.41) 41.6 1.38} 56.58) 41.6 1.36] 58.90) 40.9) 1.44) 55.88 41.7) 1.34] 64.11] 41.9 1. 53 
December-.--- 52.40} 40.0) 1.31) 57.27) 41.8] 1.37] 56.30) 41.7; 1.35) 59.76) 41.5] 1.44] 55.46) 41.7| 1.33] 65.03) 42.5) 1.53 
1956: January 52.80; 40.0 1.32] 56.31) 41.1) 1.37) 55.35 41.0 1.35) 59.04) 41.0 1.44) 54. 53) 41.0) 1.33) 63.95 41.8 1, 53 
February -- 52. 27| 39.9} 1.31] 56.17) 41.0) 1.37] 55.08} 40.8] 1.35] 58.75] 40.8) 1.44) 54.26) 40.8] 1.33] 64.72] 42.3, 1.53 
ferch....... 52. 54 39.8) 1.32) 56.17) 40.7) 1.38) 54.94) 40.4 1.36| 57.46| 39.9 1.44) 54.27) 40.5 1.34) 65.18 42.6 1. 53 
EES 52.40; 39.7) 1.32) 55.07) 40.2 1.37] 53.87 39.9) 1.35! 56.74) 39.4 1.44) 53.20 40.0 1.33) 64.83 42.1 1, 54 
 .e 51.22) 383.8 1.32] 55.18 39.7; 1.39) 53.06) 39.3 1.35) 57. 66) 38.7 1.49] 52.40} 39.4! 1.33} 66.83) 42.3 1. 48 
July... 345) 303/130] Shes) seo] Lge} sail] sec) Las] seaol 303) Loo] sisal ges] cae Gea dee LS 
a i 45) 4 . 36 . 68 - 38} 62.11) 38.6 , 58. 39. 2 a 50. 82 38.5 oa 64.5 l . 57 
pra Tee 54. 25] 30.6 37] 2 . 23) 39.3) 1.38] 52.65) 39.0) 1.35) 57.37) 38.5) 1.49) 51.61] 39.1) 1.32 Hg Lo ; 57 
September....| 53.70| 39.2) 1.37) 5451| 39.5) 1.38) 53.45] 393) 1.36) 57. 73) 38.5) 1.50] 5240) 39.4) 1.33] 64.84! 41.3) 1.57 
October z 53.76) 38. 1.40} 58. 46 40.6 1.44) 57.51] 40.5 1.42} 60.10) 39.8 1.51) 56.84 40. 6 1.40] 65.76 41.1 1. 60 
November 54.53} 38.4) 1.42) 59.42) 40.7) 1.46) 58.75) 40.8) 1.44) 59. 43, 39.1) 1.52} 58.77] 41.1] 1.43] 64.16) 40.1) 1.60 
Narrow fabrics and Knitting mills ¢ Full-fashioned hosiery ; _ Seamless hosiery 
smal] wares North | South United States 
39.4) $1.38) $48.60 37.1) $1. | 37.0] $1.50! $55. 80} 37.7) $1.48] $40.77) 36.4) $1.12 
40.2 1.40} 50.81) 38.2 1. 37.6 1.46] 56.68) 38.3) 1.48] 42.80) 36.9 1.16 
40.4, 1.44 53. 46) 39.6) 1. 39.9 1. 49| 60.10) 39.8 1.51} 46.17) 38.8 1.19 
41.0 1.43) 52.52 38.9) 1. 39.4 1.48) 59.19 39.2 1.51] 45.58! 38.3 1.19 
40.4) 1.43 51.79; 37.8) 1.3 39.4 1.52} 59.82} 39.1) 1.53) 43.56 36.3 1.20 
40.6) 1.43) 52.88; 38.6 1. 39.5 1.53) 61. 45) 39. 9) 1.54) 45.38 37.2 1.22 
40.2; 1.44) 53.30) 37. 8) 1. 38. 6 1. 51) 61. 62) 39.5 1.56) 44.93) 35.1 1.28 
40. 2) 1.45) 52.11 36.7) a. 7.4 1. 53} 58.50; 37.5) 1.56 3. 33.5 1.30 
. 2B 39.5) 1.45 52. 82) 37.2) 1. 38.0 1.53) 58.03 37.2 1. 56 34.5 1.29 
. 28 39. 9) 1.46) 52.88) 37.5 1. 38.1 1.52} 56.89) 36.7 1. 55) 35.6 1.28 
a 39.3 1, 47) 52. 7: 7. 4) 1. 38. 1) 1.49 56.52 36.7 1. 54 35.4 1,28 
‘ aa.4) on ao _? A. =< + ie 37.1) 1. 54) 36.4 1.29 
. 05) 9. 9) 4 3 7. 1, 43 . 1, 53) 9: 37.2; 1,53) 36. 2 1,29 
October 58.80} 39. 2| 1.50) 54.91] 38.4) 1.43 39.4) 1.52] 58. 75| 38.4) 1.53 37.4) 1.31 
November....! 58.74| 38.9! 1.51! 55.01) 38.2) 1. 40.0! 1.53' 59.99) 38.7) 1.55 37.41 1.22 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





M anufac turing—Co ontinued 


_Textile-miil products—Continued | 


| } 
Seamiess hosiery— Continued | | Dyeing and finishing | Dyeing and finishing 
Year and month j Knit outerwear | Knit underwear textiles ¢ | textiles (except wool) 


South 











Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. 
—- wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. hriy. | wkly. | wkly. briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 

ars earn- | earn- | hours! earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | ings | ings | ings ings 2 ings ings | ings ings 


. 18) $40. 52, 
21; 42.57) 
23) 45.67 
24) 44.96 
24; 43.32) 
26) 44.89 
30, 44.67 
30| 42.90 
30| 43. 99] 
30) 45. 04 
29; 44. 80) 
29 46. 57) 
33} 46. 18) 
33} 48. 73} 
33) 49. 24) 
| 


yg 


1954: Average $43. 31 
1955: Average. _--- 46. 34! 


onl sou0sl 
1.16) 53. 
1.18 


$61.61) $1.51} $61.50} 41.0] $1.50 
65.14 2.3} 1.54) 6487) 424! 1.53 
1.60, 70.40) ’ 1. 60 
.58| 69. 05! 
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Textile-mill products—Continued | Apparel and other finished textfle products 





stery filling recovered fibers | cloth, and other coated | Cordage and twine other finished tex- suits and coats 


Paddings and uphol- | Processed waste and | Artificial leather, oil- | Total: Appareland | Men’s and boys’ 
‘abrics | tile products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 





Household apparel Women’s suits, coats, Women’s and chil- | Underwear and night- Corsets and allied M Ulinery 


Year and month and skirts \dren’s undergarments‘ wear, ercept corsets garments | 
| | | 





| | | | | } 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | | ings ings | ings 


——— | 


1954: Average $39.82) 36.2) $ 
1955: Average......; 40.52) 36. 
November....| 41.70) 36 
December....| 41.89) 37 
1956: Js 
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Miscellaneous apparel Other fabricated | Curtains, drapertes, 

Children’s outerwear and accessories textile products ¢ and other housefur- products 
| nishings 

| 2 Oe 


37.2) $1.29) $42 
8 1.33) 45 


' 45 
39 
38. 
36. 
37. 
37. 
37. 
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38.8) $ 
39.5 
39.3 
39. 6 
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39.1 
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39.3 
40.0 
40.3 
39.4 
38. 6 
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37.9, $ 
38.7 
40.0 
9.6 


Average. _....| $45.14, 367) ¢ 
Average. _... . 38) 

Novem ber...- 
Decern her. .-- 
January 
February ....- 
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-37} 
. 36) 
. 40) 
- 40) 
41 
. 42 
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Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 





Total: Lumber and | Logging campsand Sawmills and planing | Saw mills and planing mills. general 
wood products (ex- | contractors milis ¢ 
cept furniture) 





| West 


oa] $85. 06 39.2 
&S. 43 39. 3 

88. 59 39. 2 
58. 37 39.1 
86. 40 38.1 
87.10 38 2 
87.32 38.3 
90. 64 38. 9 
92. 2 39.4 
. 99 49.5 


39. 2 
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1. 
1. 
1. 
i. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 

1. 
1. 
1. 


QO De Wie Das 
regen eee 
aan » aS : . 


| 
| 


| Millwerk, plywood, | 
and prefabricated | Millwork ywood Wooden containers ‘| Wooden bores, other 
structural wood | | | 


| Misecllaneous wood 
pr 
products ¢ i 


| 
than cigar products 


-2s| $49. 48 
28; 53.12 
53. 92 


on 


Average. _....| $70.97) 41. 
Average — 41 
November-. 

Decem ber. 
:; January 

February .--.- 

March 

April... 


42.0 $1.69] $72.91 74) $50. 00 
41.7) 1.74] 75.19] 43.2) 1.81] 52.48 
76| 7 -$0| 53 
81 31 


ad 


| 
. 24) 9 40.7 $ 
2] f 

31 29 
- 82] Past 
S3) 


85 


September. ---| 
October. . 
November 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1.2 
1: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


at amt tt pt et pt tt tt tp tt 


Di He OD me GO de ss 
COhWDwW— 
a el aN el el ol cl el ol ol ol 


wWNwAaArwDwmowory DK WwWoo 
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1 
1 
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1 
1 
1: 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1.38 





See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures 





Total: Furniture and Wood household fur- | Wood household fur- | Mattresses and bed- Office, public-build- 
Year and month fixtures Household furniture ¢ niture (except up-| niture, upholstered springs | ing, and  profes- 
holstered) | sional furniture ¢ 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avge. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. wkly.} brly. | wkly. | wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings | ings | ings ings ings ings ings ings 

















ee es 
i d 


.35 
.38 
40 
. 40) 
40 
. 39 
. 43) 
43 
. 43) 
. 43) 


} 

$60. 25| ’ . 51) $54. 54 
. 76 : 58. 10| 
60. 48) 

60. 34) 


z 











& 
SBES 


. 96 
78. 63| 
10) 
10} 
9. 85) 
. 09) 
78. 73] 
83 


-~ 


SSSHRRERF 











S2assyazs 


IZSSSZRANSSF 


5 57.79 
.61) 59.06 
.63 60. 61 
.64, 61.76 
.63 60.15 
Furniture and fixtures—C ontinued Paper and allied products 








RBBRBRLBS 
BuReVstyss 


ee 
FREE 
www 


FESSSSSRSERSS 
Wh 29 ~40 WSO SND he 


UANWOMOONHK wD 


Augus 

September- - - - 
October... 5 
November. - - 69. 26' 


m1 We GO 00 GD 6H OO O m1 CO 
SRESSSSRSSSSSS 
NSERENPEFNNPNRN&NP? 

CO ROE RAW OONH 
SESSEBABSARASS 


E83 


SEFESSSSaRSENES 
i@e 
3s 


AD WH I WONWOm > wom 
SSE SSBRSSSERRSS 
DO et SI ie G9 oe C9 OD om DOD GO 


tt eet tet te pa pt tp fl 


Cl 
St 
m 
to 
© 
o 











Partitions, shelving, | Screens, blinds, and Total: Pa i 
. , . : Paper and Pulp, paper, and 
Wood office furniture | Metal office furniture — and fix come vo fur. allied products paper mill 


| | 

$74. 82 1. 56] $74.03) 42.3) 

80. 78 78.87, 43.1) 
81.35 








| 

75) $80.04) 
85, 94) 
88. 90 
89. 75) 
0 0 

7. 32 


$77. 93 
84.18 
87. 33| 
59 


tA 


PP PRYVYNNNE CEs 
on 
4 


s552552 
S2S8SRR 








= 
= 








ESaes 
RDMAWdIOD IAA wwwDw 





HOMO SDH OWN 


PPPPRNPE eee! 
BSHSSRSSSRSSREL 


FEVSESESSS 


KOS 
SSSRRE 


Coco 
= 


Hpssesesrsstsss 
SCHNOAwWSCCHAADOHD 


Sle et al alad ala al ted etal ated 
BSIRVBRABZISSSES 
ASERRSSESASS 
ponepots pono nope popo poppe 
zESeesseeeseese 
.? 
ela al lel al lal ol ol ol ol 
Pept eerteeee ees 
SSQR_eeeyzee 


Brterrsreftsasse 


a) 


© 
oO 


40. 


°o le . 
Paper and allied products—Continued Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


R 
ow 








Total: Printing, pub- | 
Fiber cans, tubes, and Other paper and * 
Paperboard bozes drums allied products come Ta allied Newspapers 








‘A 


fmt pat pet a pt pf fh dt 
I~1> 


$68. 31 
73. 60 
75. 33 


74. 38 
73. 46 


# 


Sa 
SPSSLSERS 
bs 


SEE 


Sesesss 


SRESSSR 


SSAURR 
ao 











gseseeese8 


RRSSE 
ISVSILSIS 


SKK ES: 





=5 
2h 


& 
© 
® 
~ 
— 


4 





SSSSSSSS8SR8SRN 


SSSSS2SS225: 
DWAR AISBOWH 
SRRORR 


B} 100. 24} 
45, 101.36 
45| 101. 921 36 80 


Bookbinding and re- 
lated industries 


IRS SSIRBSSSSILSS 
3S 2On3ROaIe-oS 


é 
> 
1 
SRR 
BIW OOwWwWwwwOAnmwwonweo 


g 


See ee 
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R igs 
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PEPPY PPPNppypwnls 





eee 
ESRLE 
- 


¢ 





Ei 


Lithographing 





Fe at pet Pal tt fl hl ft 


| 
: Average $67. 82| 
: Average 8} 70.09) 
November... " 
Dece 








BRISSSSSSyq 
SUBRSSsz 
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SSSaLSSSSeES 


8 

g 
JSaSHS33FN3 
S23 
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SSSSSSESSSSS5 





1. 40 
1.4 
1, 47 
1. 53 
1, 55) 
1, 57 
1. 59 
1. 63 
1.61 
1. 60 
1.62 
1. 58 
1. 59 
1. 61 
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ASCMONADPMDBAW SDK wWo 


BeSsesesesssrse 
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38 


November-... 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


| 
| 


| 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Printing, publishing, | 
and allied indus- 
tries—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products 





Miscellaneous pub- 
lishing and printing 
services 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings 


Total: Chemicals and 
allied products 


Industrial inorganic 


chemicals ¢ 


chemicals ¢ 


Alkalies and chlorine Industrial organic 


| Plastics, except syn- 
| thetic rubber 





| | 
Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours | 
ings 


Avg. 
brly 
earn- 
ings 





1954 
1955 


: Average 

: Average 
November. -- 
Decem ber 


1956: 


September. 
October 
November. . 


February 
March 


September. ._. 
October 
November. - - - 


Average 
Average 


September. -.. 
ctober 
November. - .. 


September. __. 
October 
November. . - 





orl 
108. 78 


$2. 69 
2.7 
2. 76 


w 


BSZSSSSSSSSSSS3 
INN OON Se DON RWIS 


PPNNPNPNNNPPP 
1 


PHPPPHPPPHPPNRNPNE Sr 
eyorerera ceo 
Samoa SIRRaSL Se 


Avg. | Avg. | 
wkly. | wkly. | 
earn- hours 
ings | 

| 


$36. 09) 
89. ; 


92 
93. 
93. 7. 
93. 
93. 48) 
93. 2! 
4 

94. 
OF 
95. 
97. § 
96. 76 
96. 5: 


40. 8) 
40. 9) 
41.1) 


PRY NERPYNPPHNDE 
Sas 


Avg. 
hrly. 
| earn- 
ings 


- 
~ 


SSRRBRBNERS 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg 
wkly.| hrly. 


earn- | hours | earn- 
ings 


ings 


$83. 81| 
87. 67| 
90. 


41. 


SSSSSSSSEr55 


COONS OCW— Ph _ 


WN NPNNNRPNPNNE 





Synthetic rubber 


Synthetic fibers 


| $83. 23 


wkly. | wkly. } hrly 
earn- | hours 
ings 


ings 


87. 33) 
90. 03; 
90. 25 
90. 23 
89. 57} 
89. 54 
90. OS 
91. 62 
93. 34) 
93. 07) 
92. 39) 
94.12 
93. 48 
94. 35 

| 


40.7 
41.1) 
41.0 
ain 


NWN NW NNN NNHNNNh eh 


9 


| Avg. | Avg. 


earn- | earn- 


05) $83. 60 


Avg. | 
wkly. | 
hours | 
| ings | 
| 


Avg. 
| wkly. 


Avg. 
briy. 

earn- 
ings 


88. 41 
92. 02) 
92. 23 
90. 09 
89. 24 


NPE RNPNRNNEEEBE 
Cr WN MWS DIO ~10 we 
PPP NYPNPNPNPNNNN 





| Soap, cleaning and 


polishing prepara- 
tions ¢ 


and glycerin 





RD OF NDS Or Om OO OOO I 
PPPHPNYPNHNPRNNPS 





SS SSSSSSSSSSS5 


$3 
we 


CNH HD HII RMO WN Wore 
Dt at et hat that pt tt 





NWHNPPHPPNNPYNNNN= 


SS=5888S8S83 


NOCH OOSOAMNSA@WNHHw 


Paes 


~ 
eS 


POH ADH IGOSIRAWS _ 


an 


| $81. 59 


PPNPPRPPPYPRPNRPPNNE 
sine : : 
. =e 


85. 07! 


| 
| 
=_| 
| 


SSSSE=5 


on 
PPL HARROD K SWW 


8 
tomn PPPPYPPYpNpNf 


S2SSSSS2SRR2SR5 


99. 14 40. 





Paints, pigments, 
and fillers ¢ 


$77. 68: 
$4. 18 


PRPPPPNYPPPPNEE 








FERLSSELSSBSA 


CO OD te 
_NNo 


sain hhc Vale tataineee 
HESSS2eeeesse 


_ 
toto 


Paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, and enamels 


Fertilizers 


Vegetable and ani- 
mal oils and fats ¢ 





$76. 07) 
82. 29 


40.9 
42.2) 


$1. 86 
1. 95 





i) 
= 


2SSSS8 


FSLASVSSsy 


WLW NH HPWNNHPNE tT 
s2e22 
nee 


o 





SEESSAASRRERERS 


SNH SONAR HSOMASONS 


} ] 
$68. 24 
71. 14 
72. 06) 


45.6 


45.8) $1. 49 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 66 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





Vegetable oils 


$63. 16 


“~ 


tt at at tp teal et tf fl ft pt 





1 68 OW WNW HARMON 


Dp 





Products of petroleum and coal 





Animal oils and fate 


Miscellaneous chem- 
icals 4 


Essential oils, per- 


fumes, cosmetics 


Total: Products of 
petroleum and coal 


Petroleum refining 





tt tt tet ft fh al ht tl et 


SEASSSSESESSSSS 
Oe OM DM NOI ROO 


} ' 
$71.51 


ft bat at tet fet et pd dd 


eaaceraensen? 
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HSESez 
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-S 


38.7) $ 
39.0 
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ee te) 
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£9 ~3 to 0 © 99 
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PPPKPPPNND! 


| | 

| $96. 22) 
100. 37 

| 102.91 
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Snrwoo 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


September... 
October 
November 


November- - - - 


September-... 
October 
November. - - 


Manufacturing—Continued 





| Products of petro- 
| leum and coal— 
Continued 


Rubber products 


Leather and leather 
. products 





| Coke, other petro- | 
| leum, and oval 

| products | 
| 


Total: Rubber 
products 


Tires and inner | 
bes j 
i 


Rubber feotwear 


Other rubber 
products 


| Total: Leather and 


leather products 





| 
. | Ave. | 
. | wkly. 


hours 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


| wkly. 
| 


Avg. 
hriy. | 
earn- | 
ings | 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- | hours 


= | 


$78. 21| 
7. 87 
92.01) 
89. 21| 
87. 91! 





SSSSSSSSSSARES 


tn GO ON DD AT DO Or 9 OO end 
PPV, 


>> 
oo 


| $87. 85| 


3] 101. : 
| 102. 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | brly. 
hours | earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. | Ave. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | hriy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | 
ings | ings | 





101. 09) 


SSSSSBEN 


Oowa 
3238S 


=) 
» on 


102. 66| 
104. 45) 


po no POPS pore tens po po pops poppe 


40. 3) 


Ss 


cad 
_ 


ft tt feet at pe pet ta fe fh 
> 


SSSSSSSSSSRSS 
ee ee ee be ee ee 


oo 


| | 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | | ings 
$71. 91) 
78. 35 

. 03 

. 69 

9. 73) 
77. 95] 
. 99) 
77. 95) 
99 

ied 
.78 
78. 76 
.18 

2. 8 
as 


40. 4) 
41.9) 
42. 8} 
42.7 
41.1) 
40.6 
40.1 
40.6 
49.1 
39.8 
40.3 
40.6 
41.0 
41.7 
40.6 


$1. 78 
87 


TS 
o4 
96 
4 
92 
92) 
92 
92 
91 
93 
94 
9s 


rere Trot ttt tt 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hry. 
earn- 

ings 


$50. 92 


54! 
55. 








SBZGSSRSSSANS 
OBARNIASH OOO 


36. 9) 
36.9 
37.0 


3. 09 
}. 24 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





Leather: tanned, | 
curried, and finished | 


Industrial leather | 
belting and packing 


Root and shoe ent 
Stock and findings 


Footwear (except 
rubber) 





Luggage 


Handbags and small 
leather goods 








17 
0 
74.74 
. 48 
19 
. 19 
. 00 
73. 03) 
3.84 
53.87 
3.49 
74. 26! 
75. 03 
74. 86) 
75. 64! 


39.3. $ 


a 
- 
> 


B3SS2S3SSS5% 


DATOS END tt oe 
ta ft tat ptt St pt 


a 


| 
67) 
a 
75 


79 
82) 


bat fe bet bet tp tt et fh ft 
8 e. 2 z 


SSRSSHSKES 


= 
< 


WNW OMND Ne WMO Wm aI 


~- S& » 
ss838: 


$49. 71) 


51. 82; 





. 33 
34 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 45! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$56.78; 37.6 
WO. 28) 
65. 67) 
61. 07) 


61. 69 
62. 64 
64. 32 
63. 99 
67.03 


40. 2) 
39.5 
39. § 





49 COND Ee 


> OF 





Leather and leather 
products—Continued | 


Stone, clay, and glass products 





Gloves and miscella- 
neous leather goods 


Total: Stone, clay, | 
and glass products | 
{ 


Flat glass 


Glass and glassware, 
pressed or blown ¢ 


Siass containers 


Pressed and blown 
glass 





UOMADODOHOWWHOS 


SSSSSASSASKZRAS 


ERLBESUBERRRRRY 


$71. 86! 
76. 78 
79. 04 
79. 19) 
78. 12) 
77. 90} 
78. 31) 
79. 32) 
80. 51) 
80, 73) 
80. 36 
80. 95 
80. 97! 
81.77, 41.3 . 98] 

1. 99} 


. 77h 
85 


4 
. 0) 
- 3} 
41.1 


| 112. 19) 
| 110. 16) 


' 110.02) 


| 
$100.86; 41.0 
114. 38 
122. 69 
118. 80 


SIZRESS 


— om 


40. 5) 
41.4) 
40. 8) 
41. 2) 
40. 9) 
40.8 


2S 


ima 
r 


112. 06) 
111. 33) 
112.34) 41.3 
117.55! 41. 1) 


PE NPPNPPNPNPRPNPNNPNNP 








| 


81.59) 41.0) 9 
Cement, hydraulic | 





50) 
59) 
65 





DPBWMAWORD 
Fo ED te pp rp pt 
1 


S88SsSSS>21 


$75. 71) 
78. 85 
78. 530 
78. 69 
79. 07 
78. 69 
78. 69) 
78. 34) 
82. 20} 
85 49) 
87. 78) 
86. 74) 
90. 53 
86.74 
86. 32! 


41. $1. 82) 
41.5 i 


s 


SSSSSSSSSEES 


PPNPNPNRE SSS rr: 
J 
% 





Structural clay 
products ¢ 


$1. 


$66. 10 
69. 80! 
71. 51 
71. 80| 
70. 99 


” Brick and hollow tile 


. 80! 
. 88) 

93) 
. 92} 
. 95) 


cad 


wn 
a 

ald 

[NORD DODD ND DD et ee et ee 


$35525823 


ens 
oss 
WIWOHAwWOwWeOWH 


we 
s 


40.4 
40.2 


92 
96 
a9 
00} 
1) 
03 
01} 
03 
03 
04 


$72.47; 39.6, 
76. 00 40. 
76 39. 
77 40 
75. 38. 
76. 
8.5 


z 


83. 44 
82. 82 


ote NIAID O-INWDOM 


NWN NWN N KR ee eRe 


Ss a~ 


Floor and wall tite 


$67. bf | 
73. 08} 
77. 99} 
38} 
et) 
. 20 
7. 41) 
75. 65) 
75. 66) 
76. 44 
75. 6 
76. 04 
79. 00 
81. 20 
80.80 


FD ND at ee et et et ett et fe pt pt 


28 


3233335538; 
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aed 
vd. 
-- 
ai 
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SRLBSLRESLANA 


Ch Oh Om OSO 
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Sewer pipe 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 

















Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 





Concrete, 



























































































































| Pottery and related gypsum, | Cut-stone and stone | Miscellaneous non- 
Year and month | Clay refractories products |} and plaster prod- Concrete products | products metallic mineral 
| | ucts¢ } | products * 
} | | | j 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Avge. | Ave. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wk}y j hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- 
ings | ; ings ings | ings | ings ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings 
| i | j 
1954: Average......- $67. | 37.0) $1.82) $61.69, 36. 5| $1. 69) $73.92) 44.0) $1.68] $71.88) 44.1] $1.63] $64.53) 41.1| $1.57, $73.84 39.7] $1.86 
1955: Average ...... 75 0S) 38.7) 1.94; 66.00) 37.5) 1.76) 78.40 44.8) 1 75) 75.15 45.0 1.67, 67.94) 42.2 1.61) 81.12) 41.6 1.95 
November 79.39; 39.3) 2.02) 70. 49} 39.6) 1.78) 77.62; 44.1) 1.76) 73.48} 44.0) 1.67) 6820) 42.1! 1.62) 82.39} 41.4! 1.99 
December.....| 80. 39 39.6; 2.03) 71.02; 39.9) 1.78) 78.77; 44.5) -77) 74.15 44.4 1.67) 69.34 42.8 1.62; 83. 97) 41.4) 1.98 
1956: January _...... 80.99} 39.7) 2.04) 67.89) 7.3) 1.82) 76.38) 43.4) 1.76] 72.31) 43.3) 1.67) 66.42) 40.5 1.64 80.99 40.7) 1.99 
February__...- 81.00) 39.9) 2.03) 69.17, 37.8} 1.83) 78.40) 43.8) 1.79] 75.07} 43.9) 1.71) 67.56, 40.7] 1.66) 80.38) 40.8) 1.97 
March. ....... 8.40; 39.8! 2.02; 70.49) 7.9 1.86; 78 84) 43. 8) 1 8; 76. 12 4.0 1.73) 67. 54 40.2 16 80.59 40.7 1. 98 
April 81.00 39.9 2.03} 71.62) 38.3 1.87; 80.55) 44.5) 1.81} 77.60 44.6 1.74 69.46 41.1 1.69 82.21 40.9 2.01 
=e 80.60, 39.9) 2.02) 70.50) 7.7] 1.87) 82.63) 45.4) 1.82) 80.15! 45.8) 1.75 70.55) 41.5) 1.70 8221) 40.9) 201 
June 8). 19 39.5 2.93; 69.75 37.1! 1.88 83.90) 45.6 1 84 81. 42 46.0 1.77 70.21 41.3 1.70, 82.91 40. 6 2.02 
July 74.77| 37.2 2.01) 67.07) 35.3 1.90 82.35) 45.0 1.83; 81.07; 45.8 1.77, 69.63 41.2 1.69 79.99 39. 6 2. 02 
August__.. 78. 56 38.7 2.03; 71.25; 37.9 1.88 83.72) 45.5 1.84] 81.70 45.9 1.78) 70.35 40.9 1.72, 82.01 40.4 2. 03 
September....| 79.31] 38.5; 2.06) 72.00) 38.3] 1.88) 82.98) 45.1) 1.84) 81.07) 45.8} 1.77) 70.28) 41.1) 1.71! 83.85) 40.9) 2.05 
October... | 80.73 39.0 2.07) 71.63 37. 5) 1.91} 82.25) 44.7] 1.84) 80.36 45. 4] 1.77) 72.5 41.7 1.74 84.46 40.8 2. 07 
November | $1.48 38.8 2.10' 71.82 37.8 1.90 79.35 43. 6! 1.82] 77. 0 44.0 1.75 70.41 10.7 1.73: 85.70 41.2 2. 08 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary metal industri 
' 
| Total: Primary Blast furnaces, steel — a a 
Abrasire products Ashestos products Nonelay refractories netal industries bs rts - face Ing mille, exeept dee. 
— metallurgical prod- 
ucts 
1954: Average _.....| $76.44] 38.8] $1.97) $77.83] 41.4] $1.88) $68 On 34.2) $1.90) $a0.88| 38. 7] $2.09] $83.35) 37.9) $2.90] $83.16] 37.8) $2.20 
1955: Average _____ |} 87.15} 41.5) 2.10) 84.67; 43.2) 1.96) 82.35! 38.3) 2.15) 92.29) 41.2) 224) 95.99) 40.5) 237) 96.30) 40.5) 238 
November. 90.49} 41.7] 2.17) 83.82) 41.7] 201] 91 43] 40.1} 228] 96.10} 41.6} 231| 99.721 40.7) 245' 10012} 4071 246 
December * 07| 41.7) 2.16; 81.16) 41.2} 1.97] 90.85 40.2 2.26} 97.21 41.9] 232 101.60! 41.3 2.46 102.01} 41.3) 2.47 
1956: January... 86.24) 40.3; 214) 80.77] 41.( 1.97; 9.26) 40.2) 232) 97.63] 41.9) 233) 103.25) 41.8; 2.47/ 103.66) 41.8] 2.48 
February 85. 65) 40 4) 2.12) 80.77) 41.0) 1.97; 92. 40) 40.0) 2.31] 95.35 41.1) 2.32) 99. 3s] 40.4 2.46) 99. 7%) 40.4 2.47 
March___.....| 85.79} 39.9} 215) 82.15 *s 1.97; 9 40| 40.0) 2.26; 95.12) 41.0 2.32) 99.14; 40.3 2 4 99 54] 4.3 2.47 
April ___. 87.02} 40.1} 2.17) 83.201 41.6) 2 00} 91.9%} 40.7) 2.26) 96.00) 41.2) 2.33) 99.79) 40.4) 247) 100.19) 40.4) 2.48 
| SRE 86.40) 40.0 2.16) 83.00! 41.5) 2.00) 92.21} 40.8 22) 95.5 41.0 2.33) 100. 49 40.6 2.48} 101.09} 40.6 2. 49 
June__ 86.63} 39.2) 2.21) 83.63) 41.4) 2.02) 89.55) 39 8} 2 25] 95.7 404 2 1.94) 40.7) 2 2 
| SS 87.52} 39.6 2.21; 82.21) 40.7} 2.02) 73.59 33.0 2.23) 91.48 40.3 2 96. 47 38.9 2. 2. 
August 85.75] 38.8) 2.21) 87.78! 42.2) 2.08] 83.98) 38.0) 2 21| 93. 6 39.7; 2 a7. 14 S.7) 2.5 ‘ 
September... 85. 57} 38. 2 2.24) 83.40) 42.5) 2.08 87.02} 38.0) 2.29) 100.12 41.2 2. 107. 53 41.2 2 
October -- 91.83) 40.1 2.29) 87.98) 42.3 2.08} 84.73! 37.0} 2.29] 98.74 40.8 2 104. 90 40.5 2 
November |__ 90. 39) 40.9 3 21] 87. 6 42.3 2.07} 98.83 41.7 2.37' 99.31 40.7 2 105. 44 40. 4 2. 
| Electrometallurgical | Iron and steel foun- | Malleahie-iron foun- 
j products } dries ¢ | GQray-iron foundries , dries Steel foundries 
b | ferrous Metauis * 
1954: Average____- | $30.20] 40.3] $1. 38.9! $1.91] $73 70! 39.2] $1.88] $73.92] 38.5] $1.92) $75.82] 38.1! $1.90] ssn.onl 40.2! $1.99 
1955: Average_..._- 87. 14) 41.3) 2 41.9) 2.02) 84.00) 42 0} 2.00} 84.02 41 8| 2.01} 87.99) 41.7 2.11) 84. 45/ 40. ¢ 2. 08 
November | 87.51] 40 7| 2 42.6, 2.09] 87.96) 42 7 2.06] 85.90] 41.9) 205) 93.52} 429) 218) 8837] 411) 215 
December.....| 87. 91 40. 7} 2 42.5 2.08} 85.88) 42.1) 2 04) 86. 93) 42.2) 2.06) 95.92 43. 6 2.2); = &8. 80 41.3 2.15 
1956: January ....- | 86 8s| 40.6%, 2. 41. 5) 2.08; 8&3. 31 49.8} 2.04) 86.32 41 7} 2.07; 95.04, 43.2 2.20) 89. 4 41.55 2.16 
February --| 86.88) 40. 6 2 41. 4) 2.07} 83.23 41.0; 2.03) 84. 2A} 41.1) 2.05) 94.16) 42.8 2.20) 88. 34) 40.9 2.16 
March ..-| 86 88} 40. 6 2 41.4 2.09] 83.64) 41.9 2.04) 83.85) 40.9) 2.05) 95.24 42.9) 2.22] 8&8. 90 41.2 2. 16 
April | 86. 65) 40.3) 2. 41.8; 2.09) 85.07) 41.7) 2.04) 83.23) 40.8) 2.04) 95.22) 42.7) 223) 89.86) 41.6) 2.16 
May } 88.73) 40.7 2. 70, 41.2) 2.08) 8262 40.7 2.03! 81.00) 39. 9) 2.03) 96.10 42.9 2.24; 89.62) 41.3 217 
June_. ; && 91) 40.6) 2 27; 40.8 2.09) 82.42) 40.4 2.04; 78.38] 38.8 2.02| 95. 87 2. 8 2.24) 90. 45 41.3 2.19 
July. .-| 85.53 38.7 2. . 26 40.6 2.10} 82.41) 40. 2) 2.05, 81.19 39.8 2. 93. 66| 42.0; 2.23) 93. 41| 17) 2.24 
August._.. 88. 80! 40. 0! 2. 22, i 40.9 2.11} 83.84) 40. 7) 2.06); $2. 80) 40.0 2.07; 92. 99) 41.7) 2.23) 91.39) 40. 8) 2. 24 
September -- | 89.15 39.8 2. 24 7.54) 41.1 2.13} 84.25) 40.7) 207) 86.50) 40.8 2.12} 95.99 42. 1} 2 28) 94.85) 41.6 2. 28 
October _- } 91.08 40.3 2.26} 87. 94) 40.9 2.15} 84.84 40 4) 2.10) 85. 67 40.6 2.11} 96.87} 42.3 2.29; 93.75 41.3 2. 27 
November |} 90.68! 40.3) 2.25) 87.89) 40.5 2.17] 85.41! 40.1) 2.13) 85.84! 40.3: 2.13) 95.08! 41.7] 2.28) 93.71; 41.1] 2.28 
| Primary smelting | Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, | Rolling, drawing, 
and refining of cop- | Primary refining of and refining of | and alloying of and alloying of | Rolling, drawing, and 
| per, lead, and zine aluminum nonferrous metals ~~ oem met- copper | alloying of aluminum 
| | als¢ 
SS him. meee = = ee Sr PE Bee = aS a ee St ’ — iow ears jes r" = 
19§4: Average......- $76. 80, 40.0} $1.92) $84. 84 40.4) $2.10) $74. 80 41.1) $1 82) $80. 80 40.4 $2.00] $81 onl 40.2) $2.02) $79. 79 40 3} $1.% 
1955: Average...____| 81.61] 40.6] 201] 88.88] 40.4) 2.20] 82.03) 42.5] 1.93) 89.80) 422) 213) 93.31] 43.4) 215) 86.09 40.8) 211 
November....| 85. 91 41.5 2.07) 92. 29) 40.3 2.29; 84. 58 42. 5; 1.99} 94.81 42. 9 2.21] 101 25) 45.0) 225) 88.91 40.6) 219 
December....-| 86.32} 41.5] 2.08} 92.97) 40.6] 229) 86.23] 429) 2.01] 96.56] 43.3) 223' 101.93) 45.1] 226, 91.05 41 2 221 
1956: January _...... | 87. 99) 41.9 2.10) 91.94 40.5 2. 27| 85. 57 43.0) 1.99) 97. 22 43.4 2 24) 104.42) 45.8) 2.28) 89.13 40.7) 219 
February ......| 85. 48 40.9) 2.09) 93.43) 40.8) 2.29) 86.40) 43.2) 2.00) 96.11 43.1 2.23] 101.47; 44.9) 226) 89.79 41 0} 2.19 
March ----| 86.32} 41.3) 2.09 93.02) 40.8} 2.28] 84.18} 423) 1.99) 95.22} 42.7) 2.23] 98.78! 43.9) 225! 90.64 41.2) 220 
April..__. ..| 87.78 42.0) 2.09) 93.15) 40.5 2.30) 85. 80 42.9) 2.00) 95. 20 42. 5 2.24) 99. 21 43. Q| 2.26; 90.17 40. 8) 2. 21 
| ae | 87.57| 41.7] 210) 93.79} 40.6] 231) 8257] 41.7) 1.98. 92.13) 41.5) 222) 93.91 42.3) 222) 89.28) 40.4) 2.21 
es 14 41.3 2.11; 94.83 40.7 2.33] 8&2. 78 41.6 1.99, 91.21 #9 223 91 7 41.0) 2.22) 89.65 40. 2 2.23 
, 92. 42) 42.2) 2.19) 94.54) 40.4) 234) 83.21) 41.4) 2.01, 89.91; 40.5) 2. 90.32) 40.5) 2.23 89.24) 40.2) 222 
August... 90.47) 41.5 2.18} 93.17 38. 5) 2.42, 86.52 42.0 2.06) 89.78; 39.9' 2.25) 90.58) 40.8 2.22; 87.86 38. | 2. 32 
September....; 93.26) 42. 2} 221) 99.06) 40. 6} 2.44) 86.74) 41.7) 2.08) 94.58! 41.3) 2.29 9402) 41.6 2.26 9483 40.7) 2.30 
October ....-- 90.69; 41.6 2.18, 99.38 40.4 2.46 86.52) 42.0 2.06 93.02 40.8 2.28) 91. 58 40.7 2.25 93. 56 40.5) 2.31 
November....! 90.67! 41.4 2.19 99.31 40.7 2.44 85.08 41.5 2.05 93.20 40.7 2.29: 92. 57 40.6 2.283 93.09 40.3! 2.31 


| 





See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal industries—Continued 


Fabricated metal 
products (except 
ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 





Nonferrous foundries 


Miscellaneous pri- 
mary metal indus- 
tries ¢ 


Tron and steel forgings 


Wire drawing 


Welded and heary- 
riveted pipe 


Total: Fabricated 
metal products 





Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
| hours 


Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 
ings 





1954: Average....... 
1955: A verage....... 
November 


September... 
October 
November. - 


Augus 

September- --. 
ctober 

November 


: Average 

BS AVERRGS...c<<- 
November. _-. 
December... .- 


September... 
October 
November. - - - 








November. . . -| 





39. 9 
40.9 
41.4 


$2. 02 
2.10 
214 

. 15 
13 
. 14 

14 

. 15 

15) 
16} 

19) 

19 

22) 


23) 





nw 





wnNnnwe 


Ie Dad D 


57] 
91 
91. 69) 


90. 76) 
! 


PYNPNNPP 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
bry. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings | 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.! hry. 
hours earn- 
ings 





39. 6 
42.5 
43.1 
43.3 


% 





SS8S8 





35 
35 
35 
35 
34) 
35} 
301 
42) 
43! 


98. 70) 

98, 47 

96. 64 

96.12 

98.71 L 
100. 19 41. 
101. 33 41.7 


PP PNPNPYNNPNNNPNN 


$86. 75 
101. 28 
108. 32 
106. 82| 
108 25 
195. 90 
105 65) 
103. 91| 
103. 49) 
wl as) 
101 

101 

104 

109. 6 
108. 71 


33.9 
42.2) 
42.7) 
42. 9} 


$2. 23 
2. 40 
2. 49) 
2 49 

50} 

48) 

45) 

48) 

47) 

45 

48) 
7| 
52 
58 








or 


hwy P PrN NRpPr 


$85. 03 
6. 32 
100. 07 
101. 18 
100. 
97 
96 
96. 
95 
Qs | 
93. 6 
94. 3 


$2.11 
24 
= 
31 
31 


29 





Sponsor 








ne bo ro ¢ 
~ PO AO Oo eI Dow 


hPrwrpnrynr 





Tin can and other 
tinware 


04.73 
89. 69 


PP MPPNPPPRRPNPPNE 





Senitary ware and 
plumbers’ supplies 


s} $74. 15) 


Cutlery, hand tools, 
and hardware ¢ 


.3} 2.06 


Cutlery and edge tools 


39.9 

41.1 
42.4 
42.7 


SS25R5 


$33; 
bh ONSWH OOMWH 





de te 


SSSSRSSSE 


BOD DO ND te ee ee ee ee 


Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 
$83. 79) 
91. 46 
96. 80 


Avg. 


Noacwu- ’ 





om ae 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hriy. 
earn- | hours | earn- 


sN@Oroee > 


hhwwNMwrwnwenrrnwye> 


— 
be 





91. if 
8. 40) 


Crm © 8 OO OW 90 ¢ 


Heating apparatus 
(except electric 
and plumbers’ sup- 
plies ¢ 

29.7) $1.87 

40.3) 1. 


$74. 241 
78. 18) 
79. 19! 
. 60} 
9. 20) 
a0 


te 


PRPPNPONNPe eae 


ed 


| = 





Oil burners, nonelec- 
tric heating end 
cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classi- 
fied 


Fabricated structural 
metal] products ¢ 





PPNPNPPPRPPNPPHRNE 


SSSSSSS88SSSS53 
Pm HAND Det Om MNOOAWOR 


Kneohsa meee weeks 


at eet tet et te ft at tt eet ht et et 





he 
nn 





Qe AD 


SESSSSSSSSSSSS 


& 
S 
ra 


2.02) 
2.02 


SODNIw 


| 
ZSZEB 





S38855 
SERGE 


NO OW WW wr 
PY PN PPR RNP NNS 


tt tat het 
ke 


90. 





Sheet-metal work 





| 
40. 6) 
41.8 
42.3) 
42.6) 
42.1) 
41. 5) 
41.6) 
42. 2' 


S3528£ 


Metal stamping, coat- 
ing, and engraving ¢ 
$80. 57) 

86. 10) 
88. 40) 
87. 99, 
82. 81) 
85. 07| 
86. 10) 
85. 48 


$1. 97 
05 
08 
09 





/ 
| 
05) 
40. 
) 


40 - 7 

4 2.0 

4 2. 

4 2. 

4 2. 06 

40. 2. 08 

4 2.19 

4 2. 
2.10 

4 2. 13 


84. 00) 
87.12 





et tet et tet 


SPAwBHKS 


42.6 
42. 8| 
41.9 


PPP PYEPPPNNPPNE 


- 
~E 


86. 71 
86. 28 
91. 98 
93. 50} 
93 06) 

i 


2.12 
» 3 12) 
2. 19) 
2. 20 


2. 
2. 
2. 
0. 
1. 
0. 
2. 
2. 
2. 2. 20 


Py 
0! 
5 
1} 
2 
9 
0 

9, 
0) 
9 
© 

>| 
0} 
5 
3 


40 
40.7; 
4 

4 

1 


Vitreous enameled 
prod: 


Structural steel and 
ornamental metal work 


Metal doors, sash, 
frames, molding, 
and trim 





aad 


WHPPNNNNNINNNION. 


| 
$80. 45 
86. ! 
84. 25 
85 





2588 


85.71 


oo 
nS 
SWOUUEN NH WHWO 
220° 
ISSANS 


som 


a et Oe 


“Stamped and. pressed 
metal products 





$61. 34) 


cad 


(el-cal-aeh-ael alan onl ankaeiand ok ook alate 


61 


SSSSSSASESESSSR 
NIDA MW ANSMWSOH we 


41.1! 
42.3) 
42. 7| 
42. 5) 
40.4 
49.9 
41.3 


41.1) 


$83. 02 
89. 25, 
91. 81 


ad 
PEPN PPP PRNPNE 


BENSNBSESSESEIS 


Rw NWNMNNNNNHMNNNNN 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





Boiler-shop products 


| 
40.9) $1.94 
40.7 00 
0 i) 
06 
07 
07 


oR 


Or DWOAaw 


ous 
WWW NNNNNNNWNNMN 


Fabricated wir 
products 

. 53 
. 87 


” 


LESKLSSSS 


ofee 
amk 


to > 
NS Cd DD De COI te 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1954: 
1 


Average 


955: Average 


1956: 


November... . 


December 
January 
February 
March... 


September... 
October 
November 


: Average 


5: Average 


November... 
December... .. 


: January 


Febru o 
Mab.” = 
April 

May.. 

June 

July 
August... 
September -.- 
October sal 
November. . 


: Average 


: Average. 


November..__| 


December_.... 


: January 


August 
September 
October » 
November... 


August 
a> aa 
October. __- 
November. . 


| 
| 


Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


Machinery (except 
electrical) 





Miscellaneous fabri- 


| 
| 
| 
i] 

| cated metal products ¢) | 


Metal shipping barrels, 
— kegs, and pails 


Steel springs | 


| 


| Bolts, nuts, washers, 
rivets | 


Screw-machine 


products 


Total: Machinery 
(except electrical) 





Avg. Avg. 
wkly. hrly 
hours | earn- 

ings 


Avg. 


Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | 
earn- | hours | 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
| hours 





2“ 





wows alOwe Onnrw 


© 





." 


PN NNNNPNNYNPN 
oon eb eo 


no 


np 
ot 
~ 


2. 36 
2. 37 


Construction and | 
mining machinery ¢ 


GO Go Om Cr TACO ND 


| ot 


Steam engines, tur- 
bines, and water 
wheels 


41 


$M 
92 
93.3 
97.7 
4 
97. 
99 
98. 83 
06 
07. 
8 
101. é 
106. 26 
112. 49 


8 | 


Sot O~1 
oi $2 382 wae ge ee 


Sines 





seee 


@Mrowne w-~1 
fw 


PEPPY PNP NPNNNEE. 
‘_ 


Constructi tion wand 1 min- 
ing machinery, except 
for oilfields 





+ 


t 
DNS NE Ed et BORD te CO 
oo 


ee 
CEC 

PNP NPNNNRNYNNNNE 
285 > R 


93. 10! 
93. 10] 
92. 66! 
R924 
90. 07 
92. 62 
92. 84 


91. 94 


Machine-tool 
accessories 


| 
40. 2! 
42.3} 
42.3! 
43 
43 
43. 5| 
43.5) 
43. : 
43 
42 
41 
41.2 
42.0 
42.0 
91.49] 41.4 


$1. 





MHP NNNNNNNYNPNNND 


| Special-industry ma- | 
| chinery (except metal | 


working machinery) ¢ 


41.0, $ 
99 


LS) 


4 
0 
04) 
05 


=} 
=] 


04 
06 
08 
08 
10 
10 
12 
14 
4 


PNP YPNPNNNWNNEE 


nal combustion engines, 


$77. 81} 
9. 25) 


‘ 
89 
92. 40) 
et 
SS 


a 


WN NNHMNNNNNNNN = 





7 


88. 97) 
87.7 
89. 38 
RS. 32 
88 7 
88. 
RH, 
88. 

93. 7 
92. 34 40.5 
Diesel and other inter- 


not elsewhere classified 


e 
ny om ND ND ND AI 9 





DPOwrhy 


$81. 7 
86. 
89 
92. 45) 
90. 3 


a1 


al et Te) 


oow 
ro 


Oo 
toro 


Food-products 
machinery 


-” 
© 
as] 


PPR PPPNPPPNNNNE 


at et et et et OD 
tenn co e-1 


~ 
o> 


CNAWe-3> 
mt ht hat 
De 


-— 
> 


7) $92.87) 42 


| 19] 
| 106. 7 


| 108 
2) 108.7 


| 107. 


Avg. | Avg. j ae. Avg. 


brly. | wkly. | wkly. | 


an 


NPM NYMPH NYNNYPNNNNNN- 


earn- 


brly. 


| hours | earn- 


eis , 
MONWARANDWOOMH UWS 


BD DNDN 0 et tt et et ee ee 


o 


| 
Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly. 
| hours 
ings 


Avg. 
hriy. 
earn- 
ings 


Ss} S825 
PWIND As D~119 SOD 
aeSe | 





olicniinal 
NmwrN 


PYPPYPEPPNNNNNPNNE 
t 








Agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors ¢ 


2 
= 


78. 21 


“A 


WON 
PPNYPNYPNRYPNRNNNN = 
= 
= 


On ADACOOUD 
SD IN te ee ee et 
DS 0S ee Or oe WO ee aD en 


Metalworking 
machinery ¢ 


98. 10 


106. ¢ 
107 


eee wes 


108. 96 
107.7 
106. 


ok 
—-— 


43 
4 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 
44 
45 


a 
"AWS 


110. 92 
109. 2 
107 


2. 
44 
43. § 


PMWM PENPRPNPNNPNWE 


ae se 
_ 


| 
| 
| 


$80. 98 


87. 53) 
90. 17) 


91. 24 
92. 93 


91. 58) 
90. 35) 
88. 84) 


88. 44 
R88 2 
88. 44 
86. 90 
91. 83 
92. 06 
91. 54 


$39. 03) 
95 i“ 


98. : 
106. 2 
105 
105. 
104 
105. 
105. 
104 
103. 2 
103. 7 
109. 
108. 32 


107 


Tractore 


PYPNNNNNNes 
i t 


bo OH RD = PO ND “I a ho 
fy tS Pete NNO 


' 
| 
| 


tools 


Agricultural machin- 
ery (except tractors) 


$76. 03 
79. 80 
81. 40 
64 
42 
62 
81 
78) 
Qs} 
4 y 
30 
83. 62 
82. 43 
8). 47 
82. 04 


$1. 


AAI Dee D> 


“INOS 
PWNNPNPNTP 


Metalworking machin- 


ery (except machine 
tools) 





VOLNAWIID 


sWMNNKNPNNNWS 


HOO me 


Paper-industries 


mery 


| 
| 
| 


NNNNHNHNHNE 


SO ae me OD 





$85.08] 
92. 02) 
97. 67| 
99. 90} 


WMH MNNNWNHNNHNNWhN 
os GS RO RD AD LD 


Printing-trades 
machinery and 
equipment 


41.4) 


| 
| 


A 


NNPNPNPNHYPPNYNPNNPNN 


to i) ’ 
NOCNBMAsiKHrDoH-o 


-~s 
oe oe 
sx 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





Year and month 


General industrial 
machinery ¢ 


Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


veying equipment 


Blowers, erhaust and 
ventilating fans 


Industrial trucks, 
tractors, etc. 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 
ment 





Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 


earn- 


ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


ings 


Conveyors and con- | 
| 
| 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hriy. 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
bours 


Avg. 
hrly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 





1954: Average 
1955: A verage 
November. -__- 


1956: 


Septembe 
October _..-.- 
November. - . 


September... 
October 
November. _. 


September _. 
October 
November- --- 


PPPPPYPPPPPPNPPNE 
PRERREEIRo oa note 


SBESESESBBRES 


Ss 
eo 


LW AAHW-1MUNIAIOH 


or 


42.5! 


$79. 18 
84. 45 
88. 62 
88. 62 
89. 24 
90. 73 


PP PPPPPNPPNPPYPE 
S2388 








BSSSssRes 
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~ 


to 
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2 


fe 

~ 
a) 
Pwr 


~ 
sh: 
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91. 58 
91. 80) 
91. 37 


2. 16 
2. 16 
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teh 


oo 





$81. 20 
87. 56) 
92. 00) 
96. 14) 





~~. ee ee te ke 
SSSSSRRRSSSES 
AIWNS OUD OO ULROI WH 


43. 
42. 


ngeereeraes 


{ 


PPPNPPPNRYPPPNPNNE 
HHSSSS22BeSeRnRR 
seaeeussgsese25 


ZYUVVLSRSSSSVEESS 


REBINE 
sepess 
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SBSESRSSR3 
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Ss 
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PPP PPPPPPPNpps 
BNBBSSBaaESRBsrs 


esssesessessss2 


GRAIL SBRSSSSESSS 
mH We DAOONINAOwWTDs 


os 
ts 





Mechanical stokers, 
and industrial fur- 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices ¢ 


Computing machines 
and cash registers 


Service—industry 
and household ma- 
chines ¢ 


Domestic laundry 
equipment 





Commercial laundry, 
dry-cleaning, and 
pressing machines 


IDS Kone 





222 


B: sasssesss 
2a 09 on © = 99 © 9930900 _ 
PSESSReee 
S2esxercses 





ee 


$2.14 
2. 21 
2. 25 
2 26 


39. s| 
40 


nw 
BBR 


3 


r 
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AAD IID Ot ore 


Ee 


$3528 
SESLR 

PPP NPNPPP 
SRZRBLER 


40 


1. 
1, 
L 
1. 


99 
05 
04 


BRSSSSSSSSRLSS 
MSC UNH AN AAD Oo 


9 


> 





1 
1 
1 
1.96 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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- 
~ 


39. 44 


- 


SPP NPNRPPPNNPNPP= 


NPP 
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SSSSSASARSESS 
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= 
DAD 
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BSSSssseeses 
OH Da OM Ao aoe 
on 


~ 


91.39 ‘ 
92.43. 40. 


s 
wn 


PNP 








Refrigerators and air- | 
conditioning units | 


08 
Miscellaneous ma- | 
chinery parts ¢ | 


| 


Fabricated pipe, fit- 
tings, and valves 


Ball and roller beor- 
ings 





ad 


iBRRESREEAES 
SESEHSSSSSASS 


RES 


PNP rPrmppppp 
BSBSBSenxss 


% 
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mn 


PRPNPPNPPNPPPPPHNNE 


von 
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NDMOMNN SN SOO ww 


“1D 
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~ 
4 
FF 


PPP NPPPPPPPHPPNE 
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yer ttt ttt) 


PN N DAO see OS 
Or G2 GO ND Se BOD 


S8so 
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PPPPNPPNPPPPPPPPe 


| 
$78. 60) 
&3. 


So 
IBS 


D. 
1. 
2. 
1. 4) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





39.9 
40.9 
41.8 
42.1 
41.4 
41.1 
41.2 
41.6 
40.9 
41.0 
40.1 
40.2 
41.4 
-4 

0 


VLegsazoawore 


41 
41. 


QDS eee eee 


PPR PPPPPRPRPRPNE 


$76. 25 
90. 
97.20 


tt et fet tt 


BESHESSSSasusse 





Machinery (except 
electrical) —Con. 





Electrical machinery 





Machine shops (job 
and repair 


| 


Total: Electrical ma- 
chinery 


| Electrical generating, 


transmission, distri- 
bution, and indus- 
trial apparatus ¢ 


Wiring devices and 


supplies 








41. 

42.1 
42.1 
41.9 
42.0 
42.2 





November__._| 


42. 1) 
41.8 


PPPPPPNPPPYPHPpppE 


SUIUSSSS“UMSmKS2s88 


RENE ZBSSyaeBsss 
FSLSSSSRSRSLSSSE 





| 
| 


P on 
RPV E RR Re Re eee ee 


SEPsssseesseess 
RSSSRISSLSSSESER 


SHAH RMUISCIB®OMAR IL 
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“S| 


PPPRPPPPPNPPHNEe 
NHSEHSSSSS2Bses 


wo 
= 
an 


eeeees 
bieennin piensnenae ns en id ph il 


yayyyus 


ar 
SSSSSIa8 


S2s2s=22e 
NA RORASDDNWNWNWHD 


2 


$3883 
NOW 


RERVRBRRRBERAss 


| Carbon and graphite | 


products (electrical) 


Electrical indicating , 
measuring, and record- 
ing instruments 





30.91 $ 


= 


SRSANSessesns 


BSLSPSRSSSSERs 


2 


an 
PPPP PPP Pe 


DO Bel ell al ol el all ol ol cel ol ool ol a 


SSPSShSFSsR2583 


SCBNONSHHarweoee 
SLSSSSSSSSLSSAB 





See footnotes at end of table 





C: EARNINGS 


AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1954: Average 
1955: Average. 
Novem ber 
December... 
1956: 
February 
March.....-. 
April 
May 
June..... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


1954: 


1955: Average 


November... | 


Decem ber... 
January... 
February... 
March... 
April 


1956: 


June... 
July.. 
August 
September 
October. 
November - - 


Average...... 


November... 


Septem ber_ - 


October 
November 


Average 


November - -- 


December... 


August.. 
September 
October 


November... .| 107 


Manufacturing— Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued 





| 
Motors, generators, and) 
motor-generator seta 


Power and distribution 


transformers 


Switchgear, switch- 
board, and indus- 
trial controls 


Electrical welding 
apparatus 


Electrical appliances 








Average.......; 375 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hriy. 
earn- ; hours | earn- 
ings | | ings 


40.3 
41.1 
41.4 
42.0 
41.8 
41.4 
1.1 
41.6 
41.0 
41.4 
41.1 
40. 6 
41. 4| 
41. 1! 
41.3 


SPN WN PNPNNNPNPNN! 


| 
Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


ings 





$78. 301 40. 
84.23) 41. 


PNP P NPY PNNNNONNE 
2 ho 89 b9 £8 « 


DIDS me IND 
Seosef 
Ss2283 





© 





ctrical equipment 
for vehicles 


| 
| 


oe 


MPNNNNMNWNNNNhyh ih = 


CE C9 ad C9 2 a HE fe ae he ae CO 
SeSwOeovAao-o- 
SI ee PO eNO ON 





Avg. | 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 


j Avg. 
wkly. | 
| 


hrly. 
earn- 
i= 


earni- 
ings | 


Avg. | Avg. Ave. 
wkly. | wkly.| hry. 
earn- | hours | earn- 





| 
$75.95) 
79. 98 
86. 50) 
85.09 
5. 07) 


i 
SRONNW ROD 
in 

EELSB 


Sa ADRS 





PRPNPPNNPRNNANEE 


Communication 
equipment ¢ 


PPP PPPPNNPNE. 
b % Wry LS 


Radios, phonographs, 
television sets, and 
equipment 





DD rv 





onceo+i 


~] 


1. 
1. 
1. 
t. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
U8 
1 
1, 
E. 
1. 
1. 
3. 


.73 
.79 
. 82 
. 82) 
- 84) 


$67. 49 


] 

| Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. | 
earn- 
ings 


ours | 
| 


$75. 65) 
79.17} 
81, 56) 
80. 16) 
77. 03 
78. 41) 
78. 01) 
$1.00 
80. 00 


39. 
40. 
41. 
40. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
40. 
39 


89 


nn 


WP AMwDwWoOeRDs 
DO Oo 19 1S 1D ND re ee 


Radio tubes 


$43. 60 
66. 40 
70. 47 
68. 38 
66. 76) 
65. 91} 
65. 52 
67.49 39. 
67.83) 39. 
65. 40 38 
63.61) 37. 

12} 38 

| 

39. 

38. 


on 


39. 
40. 
41. 
40. 
39. 
39. 
39. 


41 
- 66 
. 69 
. 68 
69 


67. 
70. 00 
69. 87 


67. 73 


io 


NWO MN -10-+10 078%) 


Avg. 


earn- 





| $80. 20 
90. 94 


101. 91 


wkly. | 


Insulated wire and 


cate 


Avg 
wkly 


hours 


03 


05 
yi > 


telegraph, 


related equip- 


ND PS DO PSN NV HY tO tS 


New 





Electrical machinery—Continued 


Transportation equipm 





Miscellaneous elee- 
trical products * 


Storage batteries 


Primary batteries 
(dry and wet) 


X-ray and nonradio 
electronic tubes 





Total: Transporta- 
tion equipment 


Automobiles ¢ 





83. 00 


nw 


SIN DD WB ID WS 


78. 5k 
81. 95 41.6 . 
41.5 2. 


| $76. 82| 


| 

39.6 $1.94 

85.07] 41.7) 2.04 
90. 93 
90. 50) 


MUON WAIS 


tout 


51) 
155 
58 


$58. 89 1 
61.07 1 
63. 52 1. 58) 
64. 08 1.61) 
63. 52 | 1.60) 

65.77 ’ 1. 62 

64. 32) .2) 1.60) 

. 88 1.61) 

1, 61) 

1. 60 

1. 58) 

1. 60 

1. 63) 

1. 65 

1. 66 


89. 60 


$78. 96 
82. 62 
86.11) 
86. 31 


40. 7| 
40. § 


& 


41. 





PNPNPPNPNNNNNNPNE 


101. 10 


$36.27; 40.5) $2.13 
93.44, 41.9] 
7) 
“9! 
6) 


prPPNpnryp 


Ppp 


2. 37) 


2. 38 


SSBSRRRRBSS 


$88. 91 
97.78 
104. 96 
98. 09 
90. 97 
87. 55) 
89. 67 
90. 97) 
85. 73) 
R847 
92. 97 
93. 30) 
9 47) 
102. 83} 
105. 72 


Read 


JWNNWNW NNN NNNNNN Nh 


PARADA ON OM MID 





Motor vehicles, bodies, | 
parts, and accessories | 


bodies 





Trailers (truck and 
automobile) 


Aircraft and parts 


Aircraft 


2. 39 


Aircraft engines and 
art 








S885 


—OIDSHhAHSWONWHDA 


Sexyeeeger 


Ness 


Seeyseveyesets 
Ex] 


PPP KPNPPPPHNPPHNs 


os 
eres> 
> ew 
SEEGER 


. 89) 
. 98) 
.98 
. 96 


SS3S5SS82=5 
CONCH HDH OM wD 


332 
om 





$1.90) 
2. 02! 
2. 10) 
2. 09) 
2.05 
2.05} 


$75. 81 
84. 44) 
89. 25) 
86. 74) 


323283 


PPP 


BS 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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PEEP PE Thee et 
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MeO DR-1-1 HWW oO 


95. 49 
96. 60) 
96. 60 
96. 79) 
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#3 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 

















































































































Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued 
Aircraft propellersand| Other aircraft parte | Ship and boat build- Shipbuilding and Boatbuilding and ‘ 
Year and month parts and a ing and repairing ¢ repairing repairing | Railroad equipment 
| } 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings 
1954: Average ...... $82.76, 39.6) $2.09) $85.70 41.2) $2.08) $80.50) 38.7) $2.08) $82. 38.5) $2.14) $71.15 40.2) $1.77) $82.26; 38.8) $2.12 
1955: Average __... 90. 25 41.4 2.18) 90. 49 41.7 2.17) 83.533 39.4 2.12) 86.41) 36.1) 2 21) 70.12) 40.3 1. 74) 90.68) 40.3 2. 25 
November___.| 101. 47 45.5 2.23) 95.00) 426 2. 23) 82. 73 38.3 2.16) 85.65! ape 2.26} 70.09) 39.6 1.77; 93.67) 40.2 2.33 
December.....| 95.40; 42.4 2.25; 96.10; 42.9) 2.24) 86.15) 39.7 2.17; 89 67) 39.5 2.27; 71.10 40.4 1.76) 96. 41 41.2 23 
1956: 41.6 2.23; 95.18) 42. 3} 3a 84.63) 39.0 2.17) 87.85 38.7; 2.27] 71.15) 40.2 1.77; 94.77) 40.5 234 
41.8 2.21 95. 20| 42.5; 2.24) 85. 28) 39. 3) 2.17] 89. 31 39.0) 2.29) 71.10 40.4 1.76, 94.13 40.4 2.33 
41.4 2.22) 94.33 423 2. 23) 86.68, 39.4 2.20; 90.09; 39.0) 2 31| 73.21; 40.9 1.79) 95. 52 41.0 2.33 
41.9) 223 95. 82) 42.4 2.26; 87. 16) 39.8) 2. 19} 90. 46 39.5; 2.29) 74.03 40.9 1.81) 95.88 40.8 2.35 
42.6) 2.24) 97.38) 429 2.27) 88. 26) 40.3) 2.19} 92.00) 40.0) 2.30) : 41.5 1.80) 94.54 40.4 23 
42.0) 2.26) 9936) 43.2) 2.30) 89 02 41) 2 22} 92.40 40.0 2 31 49.5 1.81} 95.27 40.2) 2.37 
42.6 2.28; 96.87) 42.3) 2.29) 88.80 40.0) 2.22) 91.83) 40.1 2. 29 : 39.4 1.84 7.17 41.0 2.37 
42.7 2.26; 98.21) 42.7 2.30} 90.17) 39.8} 2.26) 92.34) 39.8 2.32 73 40.1} 1.89) 89.71) 38.5 2.33 
43.1 228; 99.72 42.8) 2.33) 90.35 39.8 2.27; 93.77 39. 9 2.35 . 8 39.5 1.87; 97.68) 40.7 2.40 
42.9 2.28) 99.7 43.0 2.32) 90.12 39.7] 2.27] 93.06) 39.6 2.35) 75. 60 40.0 1.89 7. 61 40. 5 2.41 
November: - - - 43.5 2. 29) 100.66, 43.2) 2.33) 89.08) 38. 9) 2.29; 91. 96) 38.8 2. 37) 74. 66 39.5 1 89) 97. 61| 40. 5} 2.41 
Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 
Total: Instruments | Laboratory, scien- | Mechanical measur- 
Locomotives and parts | Railroad and street- ome en and related prod- | __ tific, and engineer- ing and controlling 
cere qulpmen ucts ing instruments instruments 
| 
1 | | j | 
39.7} $2.12) $81.20) 38.3] $2.12) $71.94 39.1| $1.84! $73.20/ 40.0, $1.83, $83.20/ 40.0/ $2.08) $74. 40! $1. 86 
41.9) 2.26) 87.81 30. 2 2.24) 77.83) 41.4) 1.88] 77.93) 40.8) 1.91) 88.99) 41.2) 2416) 79.15) 1.94 
42.1 2.32) 91.03 38. 9 2.34) 81.18) 42.5) 1.91) 80.51) 1.5 1.04; 90.25) 41.4) 2.18) 81.99 1.99 
42.5} 231) 95.11| 40.3 236] 76.92) 40.7; 1.80) 80.73] 41.4) 1.95) 91.10, 41.6) 219) 83.40! 2.00 
42.7 2.33) 91.03 38.9 234) 77.55) 40.6 1.91; 79.97) 40.8 1.96) 91.52 41.6; 2.20) 82.60) 2.00 
42.9) 2.31] 90.48) 33.5, 235) 77.38] 40.3) 1.92) 80.36] 41.0) 1.96) 91.74) 41.7) 2.20) 82. 60) 2.00 
43.6 2.30 92.28 39. 1| 2.36; 78.53) 40.9) 1.92) 80.38 40.8) 1.97) 92.80 41.8 2.22; 82.82 2.02 
42.9 2.33) 92.75) 39. 3 2.36) 78.55 40.7 1.93) 81.38 41.1) 1. 98) 93. 91 42.3 2.22) 84.45 2.03 
43. 2! 2.33) 90. 24 38.4 2.35) 77.59 40.2 1.93) 81.19 40.8) 1.99) 93.91 42.3 2. 83.84 2.03 
43. 2 2.38; 89.30; 38.0) 2.35) 8.20 40.3 1.99] 80.79 40.6 1.99 92% 41.7 2.23) 82. 62) 2.04 
42.8 2. 36; 93.38, 39.4, 2.37) 78.00 40.0 1.95) 81.41) 40.5 2.01; 95.40 42.4; 2.25) 81.80 2.04 
40.9 2. 32) 85.88} 36.7| 2.34) 77.60 40.0 1.94) 82.21 40.7 2.02} 94. 02 42.3 2.27; 82 01) 2.04 
q 42.2 2.39; 94.95) 39.4) 241) 79.15 40.8 Lo 8683. 64 41.0 2.04) 98.01 42.8 2.29 85. 49) 2.08 
October.......| 97.82 41.1 2.38) 97. 84) 40.1; 2.44) 7& 72 41.0 1.92, 83.64 41.0 2.04) 97.33 42.5, 2.29) 85.49 2. 08 
November....| 97.10) 40.8 2. 38) 97. 93) 40.3; 2.43) 77.18) 40.2 1.92) 83. 23) 40.8) 2.04) 95.11 41.9) 2.27) 84. 66, 2.07 











Miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries 


Instruments and related products—Continued 
























































Surgical, medical, | : | wor , | Total: Miscellaneous 
ee and dental instru- Ophthalmic goods io, ~y appa- | Watches and clocks | manufacturing in- 
ments | dustries 

1954: Average..____. $75.55) 40.4] $1.87) $66.80) 40.0) $1.67) $58. 95| 39.3] $1.50) $80.59} 40.7} | $1.98) 39.1) $1.65) $64.24, 39.9! $1.61 
; 78. 36) 40.6 1.93, 69.02 40.6; 1.70) 62. 52) 40.6) 1.54) 85.49) 41.1 2. 08) 40.0 1. 73) 67. 40 40. 6) 1. 66 
81.79} 41.1) 1.99) 70.86) 41.2) 1.72) 66.68! 422) 1.58) 89.45) 41.8) 214) 41.4) 1.78) 69.46) 41.1) 1.69 
81. 99 41.2) 1.99} 70.69 41.1) z. 66.52) 42.1) 1.58) 89.44 41.65 2.15) 40.2 1.78) 70.04) 41.2 1.70 
81. 81 40.7 2.01) 70.58 40.8) 1. 62.40, 40.0; 1.56) 89.40) 41.2) 2.17) 39. 2 1.79, 69.66 40.5| 1.72 

81. 40.4 2.01 70. 99) 40. 8| 1, 64.53) 41.1) 1.57) 89.40) 41.2) 2 17) 29.4 1.78} 69.43 40.6 1.71 
80.80) 40.2} 2.01) 70.47) 40.5) 1. 65.3%) 41.1) 1.59) 8854) 40.8) 2.17 39.0) 1.77] 69.89} 40.4] 1.73 
82. 62 40. 9) 2.02; 70.82) 40.7) 1. 65.19 41.0 1.59; 89.82) 41.2 2.18 39.1 1.78, 70.47 40.5) 174 
82. 4] 40.2) 2.05) 70.53 40.3) 1. 64. 96 40. 6 1.60, 89.60 $1.1 2. 18 38. 6 1.79 69.95) 40. 2| 1.74 
82 00 40.0| 2.95) 70.00) 40.0) 1.75) 66.26) 409 1 62] RO. 84 41.4 2.17 38. 6 1.81; 69.77 40.1) 1.74 
83.02; 40.3 2.06) 70.75 40.2 Re 64. 80 40.0 1.62) 91.62 40.9 2. 24 38.7 1.81; 68.90' 39.6) 1.74 

84.05 40.8} 2.06) 71.51 40.4 1.77) 63.28 39.8 1. 59} 92.29) 1.2 2. 24 39.7 1.82) 69.95 40.2) 1.7 
$4. 25 40.7; 2 07) 72. 50 40.5 1.79, 64.40 40.0 1.61) 93.34 41.3 2. 26 39.6 1.83) 70. & 40.3) L78 

84. 25 40.7) 2.07; 72.04 39.8 1.81) 64.00 40.0 1.60; 93.75 41.3 2. 27 40.3 1.83, 72.04 40. 7) 1.77 
November....} 4. 23 40. 3) 2.00} 72. 98 4. | 1,82) 64. 48) 39. 8| 1.62; 93. 52) 41. 2) 2. 27 39.7 1.83) 71.73 40. 3! 1.78 
| | metic, eremeene- a 

Jewelry, silverware, Silverware and plated Musical instruments | Toys and sporting | Games, toys. % 
and plated ware ¢ Jewelry and findings ware and parts | sé . . children’s ve- 

| | | icles 
| | 
| | } 

$68. 15 41.3) $1.65) $65. 41.4) $1. 57) $73. 98 41. 1| $1.80) $72.14, 40.3) $1.79) $58.74 38.9) $1. 51) $58.82} 38.7) $1.52 
71.40) 42.0/ 1.70) 67.04) 41.9) 1.60, 79.95 42.3! 1.85] 75.07] 40.8) 1.84) 60.52) 39.3) 1.54) 60.28) 39.4) 1.53 
75. 34 43.3 1.74) 69.76 42.8 1.63) 87.27 44.3) 1.97) 78.96) 42 0 «1.88 62.33; 39.7 1.57) 62. 00! 39.8) 1.56 
74.91 43.3 1.73; 71.01 43.3} 1.64) 84.20) 43.4) 1.94) 79.19) 41.9) 1. | 61.15 39. 2 1. 56; 59. 52| 38.4) 1.55 
71. 99) 42.1 1.71} 68.10 42.3 1.61; 9%. 06) 41.7) 1. 92} 77. 27) 41.1) 1,88; 61.78) 39.1) 1.58) 60.67) 38. 4) 1.58 
72. 16 42.2 1.71; 6810 42.3 1.61} 81.90) 42.0) 1.95) 77.83) 41.4) 1,88) 62.65) 39.4 1.59) 62.01 39.0) 1.59 
72. 73 41.8 1.74) 68.88 42.0 1.64) 80.73 41.4) 1. 93| 79. 65 41.7) 1.91) 62.56) 39. 1} 1 61. 37 38.6) 1.590 
72.63) 41.5) 1.75) 69.30) 41.8) 1.66 79. 95) 41.0) 1.95) 7891) 41.1) 1.92) 61. 5} 38.9) 1.59) 61.85) 38.9) 1.59 
72.92) 41.2 1.77; 70.30 41.6; 1.69) 78.78 40.4) 1.95) 78.34) 40.8) 1. 92| 60. 99 38.6 1,58; 61.30 38.8 1.8 
71. 40 40.8 1.75) 68.39 41.2 1.66) 77.39) 40.1) 1.93) 77. 76 40.5) 1.92) 61.78 39.1) 1.48) 61.86) 394) 1.57 
69. 48 39.7 1.75) 65.01 39.4 1.65; 81.20) 40.6) 2.00) 79.37) 40.7 1. 95) 61.69; 38.8 1. 59 61. 23) 39.0, 1.57 
72.34 41.1 1.76) 67.32 40.8 1.65) 84.02) 41.8) 2. 01) 80.16) 40.9) 1.96) 62.49} 39.3) 1.50] 61.86) 39.4) 1.57 
74.40} 41.8) 1.78) 6839) 41.2) 1.66) 87.72) 43.0) 204) 8280) 41.4) 200) 6256) 39.1) 160 61.15, 387) 1.88 

76. 93 42.5 1.81} 71.74 42. 2) 1.70} 89.42) 43.2 2.07; 83.60; 41.8 2.00| 64.64 29.9 1.62, 64.24) 39.9) 1. 61 
November....' 78.08 42.9) 1.82) 72.50 42.4 1.71! 91.52 44.0 2.08! 84.02 41.8 2.01) 63.08 38.7 1.63! 62.76 38. 5 1. 63 





| 
|S 
| 





See ootnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1954: 
1955: 


1956: 


1954: J 
1955: 


1956: 


1954: 
1955: 


1956: 


1954: 
1955: 


Average 
Average...... 
November -- 
December... - 
January > 
February-...-. 
March 


August _ 
September... 
October - 
November. -. 


November. ... 
December... 
January ---.--. 


Sep tember - 
October 
November 


Average __.... 
Average. 
November. -. 
December---- 
January _.. 
February___-- 
March. ...-- 


SG. ....<< 
September... 
October 
November 


Average 
Average 
November - -- 
December... -. 
January 


August 
September... 
October _.-..- 
November. - 


| 


Manufacturing—Continued 


| Transportation and 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 


public utilities 






























































Sporting and athletic! Pens, pencils, other Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic | Other ~~ spe | — ds 6 
goods office wien nl __ buttons, notions products indus’ | Class I railroads 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. T Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 
| wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly. hrly. =. | wkly. | rly. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours earn- | earn- | hours | sarn- | earn- | hours earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings | _ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | } ings | ings | ings 
$59. 04 39.1) $1.51] $61.05, 40.7| ‘$1.50 $57.23 39.2 $1. 46) $67.87| 40.4) $1. 68) $66. 47\" 30.8| $1. 67| $78.7 40.8, $1.93 
60. 92 39.3 1. 55} 62. 88 41.1 1.53) 60.15 40.1; 1.50) 72.80 41.6 1, 75) 70. 30) 40.4; 1.74) 81.7 41.9 1. 95 
62.57; 39.6) 1.58) 65.10 41.2 1.58, 63.18 40.5 1, 56) 74.16 41.9 1.77| 72.16 41.0 1.76) 84.35 42.6 1. 98 
63.83) 40.4 1.58) 65. 16 41.5 1.57) 63.86 41.2 1.55; 73.81 41.7 1.77; 73.98 41.1 1.80 82.12 41.¢ 1. 96 
63. 04 39.9 1.58) 62.31! 40.2 1.55) 63.02 40.4 1. 56) 72. 62 40.8 1.78 73.93 40.4 1.83; 86.73 41.3 2. 10 
63. 44 39.9 1.59, 64.68 41.2 1.57) 62.71 40.2 1. 56) 72.39 40.9 1.77; 73.89 40.6 1.82, 89.89 42.4 2.12 
(4.08, 39.8 1.61} 65.67) 41.3 1.59} 62.25 39.4 1. 58| 73. 87 41.5 1.78 73.38 40.1; 1.83) 87.78 41.8 2.10 
62. 40 39.0 1.60 65.85 40.9 1.61 63.60 39.5 L 61) . 8 41.6 1.80) 75.11; 40.6 1.85, 86.51 41.0 2.11 
60.90; 38.3) 1.59 66.17) 41.1) 1.61) 63.67 39. 3 16 41.2 1.80, 74. 56 40.3 1.85, 88.41 42.3 2.09 
61.76; 38.6) 1.60| 67.24) 41.0) 1.64] 61.62 39.0 1 s 41.0 1 81! 74.77; 40.2 1.86, 87.78 41.6 2.11 
61.82; 38.4) 1.61) 65.93 40. 2) 1.64, 60.13 38.3 1. 57 41.0 1.81! 73.87 39.5 1.87; 85.67 40.6 211 
63.90/ 39.2) 1.63! 66.01 41.0 1.61; 59.75 38.3 1. 56 41.3 1.83 74. 56 40.3 1.85 88.83 42.5 2.09 
65.11 39.7 1.64) 65.69 40.3 1.63 60.61 39.1 1. 55 42.1 1.87 74.59 40.1 1.86 87.10 40.7 2.14 
65. 04 39.9 1 63) 70. 98 42.0 1.69 62.95 39.1 1.61 41.9 1.88 74.49 40.1 1.86 89.46 42.6 2.10 
63.96 39.0 1.64) 69.06) 41.6 166 68.73 39.1 1. 63 41.6 1.87 73.82 39.9 1.85 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
| Communication Other public utilities 
Local railways and | | Line construction, | 
uslines | Telephone ¢ | Switchboard opera- | inetallation, and | Telegraph Total: Gas and 
ting employees * maintenance em- | electric utilities 
| | | ployeea? | } 
$78. 19 43. 2 ~ $7.81 $68. 46 38.9 $1.76) $56. 61 37.0| $1.53 $97.61 43.0; $2. $76. 13 41.6 $1.83) $83. 43) 41.3) $2.02 
80. 60 43.1 1.87| 72.07 39. 6 1.82) 59.72 37.8 1. 58) 101. 85 43.9 2.3 78. 54 42.0 1.87) 86.52) 41.2) 210 
81. 51 42.9 1.90, 75.58 40.2 1. 88) 5.18 38.8 1. 68) 105, 23 44.4 23 78. 35 41.9 1.87; 89.23) 41.5) 215 
83. 03 43.7 1.90, 73.84) 39.7) 1.86) 59.68 37.3 1.60) 105. 28 44.5 2. 78. 96 42.0 1.88} 89.01] 41.4) 215 
81. 60 42.5 1.92; 73.28 39.4) 1 86) 59. 41) 9 1.61} 102.93 43.8 23 78. 40 41.7) 1.88 89.42 41.4 2.16 
82. 60 42.8 1.93 71. 94 39.1) 1.84) 59.20 7.0 1.60, 99.33 43.0} 231) 78.21) 41.6) 1.88} 88.37 41.1) 215 
83. 23 42.9 1.94 71.04 39.1 1.84) 50.15 37.2 1.59) 98.87 42.8; 231) 78.81) 41.7 1.89, 89.19 41.1 2.17 
83. 27 42.7 1.95. 72.34 39.1 1.85, 59. 36 7.1 1. 60) 100. 25 43.4 2.3 79. 38 42.0 1.89, 90.45 41.3 2.19 
{ q 1. 1 39.0 1.85) 59.20 7.0 1. 6) 100. 22 43. 2 2. 80. 94 42.6 1.90) 90.42 41.1 2.20 
1. 7 39.3 1.86, 60.75 7.5 1. 62) 100. 46 43.3 2. 33 85, 87) 2.3 2.03 91.69 41.3 2. 22 
2 39.9 1.86 61.34 38.1 1.61) 102. 75 44.1} 2.33 85.24) 42.2 2.02} 92.32 41.4 2. 23 
1. 39.4 1.85 60.16 37.6 1. 60} 100. 25 43.4 2.3 86. 28 42.5 2.03! 91.88 41.2 223 
* 39.9 1.86 61.34 38.1 1 61| 102. 08 44.0 2.4 85. 26 42.0 2.03 92.74 41.4 2.24 
1.9 39. 8 1.86, 61.66 38.3 1.61} 100. 92 43.5 2. 85. 26 42.0 2.03 92. 66 41.0 2. 26 
1. 41.0 1, 88 | 65. 77 40.6 1. 62) 102. 96 44.0 2.34 84.03 __ 41.6 2 02' 94.21 41.5 2. 27 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued Wholesale and retail t trade 
Other public utilities—Continued Retail trade 
Wholesale trade Retail trade (except | General merchandise 


Electric light and Gas utilities Electric light and gas 


























sories stores 


} 
and general mail- stores | accessories dealers 
order houses } 
$46. 46 36.3 $1.28) $60.83 38.5! $1.58) $74.42 44.3) $1.68 $46.51 
47.52 | 36.0) 1.32) 61.72) 38.1) 1. 62) 79.645 44.0) 1.81) 46.82 
46.24 35.3 1.31) 6237; 37.8 1.65) 79.53 43.7 1.82; 46.50 
50.44 | 38.5) 1.31) 6216, 37.9! 1.64) 70.64 440 1.Si) 48.87 
48.42 | 35.4) 1.36) 61.92) 37.3) 1.66) 79.10 43.7) 1.81! 47.06 
48.06 | 35.6 1.35} 61. 92 37.3 1.66) 78.92 43.6 18), 46.15 
47.57 | 35.5) 1.34) 61.92) 37.3) 1.66) 80.15) 43.8 1.83! 45.09 
48. 36 35.3) 1.37) 62.50) 37.2) L68) 81.03) 43.8) 185) 46.17 
48. 22 35.2 1.37} 62. 87 37.2 1.69) 81.10; 43.6 1.86) 46.99 
49.84 | 35.6 1.40) 64.39) 38.1) 1.68) 83.03) 43.7) 1.90! 48.16) 
50.04 | 36.0, 1.39! 65.62) 38.6, 1.70; 83.41; 43.9! 1.90) 48.36 
49.90 | 35.9 1.39 64.73) 383.3) 1.69) 82.16) 43.7) 1.88 48.28 
49.70 | 35.5) 1.40 64.30) 37.6 1.71) 81.97) 43.6 1.88 48.16 
49.42 | 35.3 1.40 $63.61) 37.2; L7l) 81.03 43.8 1.85 47.96 
| 47.68 34. 8! 1.37 63.98 37.2) 1.72) 81.91 43.8! 1.87! 47.75 


See footnotes ¢ at tend of ‘table. 


Swot onnnwo 


ie On OO 


at teat tet et tt tat ft pt pp | 


power utilities utilities combined tne places) drink- stores 

$84. 67 41.3) $2.05, $79.13 41.0; $1.93) $84. 25 41.5 $2.03 40.4) $1.83 $56.70 39.1 

88.17) 41.2) 214) 8262) 40.9 202) 87.57) 41.5 2.11 40. 6 1.91) 58.50) 39.0 

9. 47 41.5 2.18) 85.70 41.6 2.06; 89. 62 41.3 2 40.7 1.94 58.67 38. 6 

90.67, 41.4 2.19| 85.28 41.4 2.06) 89.84 41.4 2 40.8 1.95) 58.71 39.4 

91. 08 41.4 2.20, 84.05 41.0 2.05) 90.69 41.6 2 40. 6 1.96) 59.44 38. 6 

WW). 64 41.2 2.20; 83.03 40.7 2.04) 90.03 41.3 2 40.3 1.96, 59.29 38.5 

91. 72 41.5 2.21) 83.22 40.4 2.06) 90.61 41.0 2. 40.2 1.99) 69.14 38.4 

92. 57 41.7 2.22) 84.03 40.4 2.08) 92.96 41.5 2 40.2 2.01) 59.90 38.4 

91.91 41.4 2.22, 85.26 40.6 2.10) 92.48 41.1 2. 40.3 2.01; 59.75 38.3 

93. 18 41.6 2.24 86.28 40.7 2.12) 93.56 41.4 2 40.3 2.02; 61.15 38.7 

94. 69 41.9 2.265 86.48 40.6 2.13 93.56 41.4 2 40.5 2.03 62.17 39.1 

04. 24 41.7 2.26, 86. 28 40.7 2.12; 92.62 40.8 2 40.3 2.02, 61.78 39.1 

94. 21 4.5 2.27) 88.99 41.2 2.16 94. If 41.3 2. 3 40.6 2.04, 61.22 38. 5 

94. 5S 41.3 2.29 89.84 41.4 2.17} 92.92 40.4 2. ; 40.5 2.04 60.74 38. 2 

95. 26 41.6 2.29 89. 86 41.6 2.16; 96.00 41.2 2 40.4 2.04 60.04 3s 

Wholesale and retail t trade— Continued 
Retail trade—Continued 
Department stores Food and Hquor Automotive and Apparel and acces- Other retail trade 





| Lumber and hardware 


| Furniture and ap- 
| supply stores 


pliance stores | 


ae 


31) $63. 72 $2.2) $1.51) $87. 24 43.1| $1.56 
33| 66.94 421 1.59, 69.82 43.1 1.6 

34) 68.72) 41.9] 1.64) 70.20) 426) 1.65 
35, 71.38; 43.0) 1.66 42.7) 1.65 
36; 67.39) 41.6) 1.62 42.0 1.66 
33) (66. 56 41.6 1. 60 41.9 1.66 
33; 67.62; 420) 1.61) 420° 168 
35 67.78 42.1 1. 61 42.3 1.68 
7 69.37 42.3 1.64 42.6 L711 
38! 69.89) 42.1) 1.66 43.1) 1.72 
37| 69.97 41.9 1, 67 43.2) 1.72 
36) 69.55 41.9 1. 66 43.1 1.73 
40 69.97 41.9 1. 67 42.9 1.74 
39 «70.56 42.0 1, 68 42.8 1.7 

38 70.22 41.8 1. 68 42.1 1.74 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| Finance, insurance, and real estate * | 
} | 


Service and miscellaneous 





| 












































| Banksand! Security | Personal services Motion 
| trust | dealers | Insurance | picture 
companies | and carriers | Hotels, year-round ® | production 
Year and month | exchanges | | Laundries Cleaning and dyeing | and distri- 
plants bution § 
e | | | 
Ave. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | A | Ave Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Avg. 
wkly wkly. wkly. ou. wkly. e one. wkly. | briv. | wkly. | wkly. briy. | wkly. 
earn: earnings earnings jearnings} hours 3 we hours ‘earnings earnings hours earnings 
| 
1954: Average $57.39 $95. 02 $70.08 | $40.13 4.8 | $0.96 | $40. al 40.1 | s1.00 | $47.12 | 39.6 | $1.19} 
1955: Average 59. 28 102. 13 73. 29 41.09 41.5 | -99 } 40.70 40.3 | 1.01 |} 47.40 | 39.5 } 1. 20 | 
November... ..-. 60. 49 96. 73.84 41.60 41.6 } 1.00 | 41.11 40.3 | 1.02 | 47.40 39.5; 1.20) 
60. 83 99. 24 74.94 42. 02 41.6; Lol 41.31 49.5 | 1.02 | 47.92 | 39.6 | 1.21 | 
1956: January 61.72 99.09 75. 78 | 41.61 41.2) 101 41. 51 4.3) 1.03 | 47.% 38.8) 1.22) 
February 61. 61 97. 51 75. 62 41.41 41.0 1.01 | 40. 90 40.1) 1.02 47.21 38.7) 1.22) 
| “iene 61.75 98. 83 76.20] 41.20] 41.2] 1.00] 41.70) 40.1] 104! 47.97 | 39.0} 1.23 | 
| PRESSE 61. 89 103. 78 76. 52 41.71 41.3) LOL 42.12; 40.5; L0O4 49. 88 | 39.9; 1.25! 
May.. 61.51 100. 53 77.08 42.02 40.8 | 1.063 4254) 40.9 | 1.04! 5191 41.2 1, 26 | 
SE 61.53 98.19 77. 39 42.43 40.8 1.04} 42.95 40.9; 1.05 51.69 | 40.7) 1.27} 
ee 62.11 | 94.7. 78.32} 42.23] 41.0] 1.03} 4242] 404] 1.05! 49.90; 39.6! 1.25 
ee <= ee eRe 61.79 | 96. 23 77 | 42.43] 408] 104] 4390} 399] 1.05] 4839| 381] 1.27} 
September-............. j 61. 93 | 94. 07 8.10 42. 22 40.6! 1.04 } 42. 61; 40.2; 1.06 50.94 | 39.8 1.28 | 
October. _._._.-- | 62. 55 | 92. 87 78.21 | 42.74 40.7] 1.05 2.61] 40.2] 106] 50.82 39.7 1, 28 | 
November... - -- --| 62. 34 | 94. 65 78.87 | 42.43) 40.8] 1.04| 42.29 | 39.9) 1.06] 5069] 396) 1.28 





1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part- ee e employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
—— noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 

rvisors. 

Pata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

9 See footnote 2, table A-2 

3 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

‘ Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Lnter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa. 
during the month, except execntives, officials, - staff assistants (1C 
Group 1). Beginning with January 1956, class I rail include only 
those having annual operating revenues of. $3,000,000 or more. This class 
panne included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 


i. "Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 41 ee of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 
made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

by ata on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

tNew series; beginning with January 1956, data are not comparable with 
those for earlier — 

SEE footnote 1, p. 219. 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 





Bituminous- Laundries 


coal mining 


Manufacturing 





| Manufacturing | Bituminous- | Laundries 


coa) mining 























Year Year and month | 
| 
Current ane -0 (Cunsent) 1947-49 |Current, 1947-49 | |Current; 1947-49 Current 1047-49 |Current| 1947-49 
| | 1} | } 
| } \ | 
| $23.86 | $40.17 | $23.88 $40. 20 | $17.64 | $29.70 || 1955: November--__..---- | $79.52 | $69.15 | $96.03 | 
2. 20 |} 42.07} 24.71 | 41.25] 17.93] 29.93 || December... ------- | 79.71 | 69.49 | 105.73 | 
58 | 47.03 | 30.86 | 49.06 | 18.69) 29.71 || 1956: January....--....--| 78.55 | 68.54 | 104. 22 | 
¢ Hy 65 | 52.58 | 35.02; 50.24| 20.34 29. 18 || February.......-..- | 78.17 | 68.21 | 103.18 
4 rage.....-------| 43.14 | 58.30/| 41.62] 56.24) 23.08| 31.19 |/ TT | 78.78 | 68.68 | 102.38 | 
1944: Average...........-; 46.08 | 61.28 | 51.27 68.18 | 25.95) 34.51 || BE cctovcccoseel] SU) Ger 105. 46 
1945: Average......._._- 44.39 | 57.72; 52.25 | 67.95 | 27.73 | 36. 06 |, Ps . ef | 106.02 
1946: Average _..... | 43.82 52. 54 | 58.03 | 69.58 | 30.20) 36. 21 |! | RNS REE + 79.19 68.15 | 107. 82 
1947: Average ___- -.--| 49.97; 5232/] 66.59; 69.73) 32.71 | 3425) July adc 79. 00 67.52 | 102.16 
1948: Average _....._.. 54.14 | 52.67| 72.12] 70.16 | 34.23] 33.30 || August --------| 79.79 | 68.31 | 102. 49 
1949: Average ..........| 54.92 53.95 | 63.28 | 62.16 34.98 | 34.36 September_-__.- 81. 40 69.51 | 106.12 | 
1950: Average 57.71 | 70.35 | 68.43 | 35.47 34. 50 October TESA 69.85 | 110.38 
1951: Average 58.30 | 77.79 | 70.08 | 37.81 | 34.06 November ?__-.-__- 82.42 | 69.97 | 107.09 | 
1952: Average | 59.89) 78.09 68.80 38. 63 | 34. 04 | 
1953: Average 62.67 | 85.31 | 74.57 | 39.69 34. 69 
1954: Average | 62.60} 80.85 | 70.43} 40.10 34. 93 
1955: Average | 66. 83 96.26 | 84.07 | 40.70) 35.55 
! These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 3 Preliminary 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the SEE footnote 1, p. 219 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. iow hati . 
. 3 ° ° 
TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufactur- 











































ing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
| 
Net spendable average weekly | Net spendable average weekly 
earnings j earnings 
| Gross average | Gross average 
| weekly earnings i} | weekly earnings 
i Worker with Worker with 3 | Worker with | Worker with 3 
Year } no dependents | dependents Year and month | no dependents | dependents 
| Index | | {i Index | 
Amount) (1947- |Current 1947-49 |Current 1947-49 | (1947- |Current} 1947-49 | Current] 1947-49 
| 49= 100) | 49= 100) | 
! 
| 
1939: Average 45.1 | $23.58 | $39.70 | $23.62 | $39.76 || 1955: | 150.2 | $65.49 | $56 95 | $72.85 . 35 
1940: Average 47.6 | 24.69) 41.22) 24.95) 41.65 | | 150.5 | 65.64! 57.23] 73.00 63. 64 
1941: Average 55.9] 28.05 | 44.59] 29.28 46.55 || 1956: 148.3 | 64.74 56. 49} 72.07 62. 89 
1942: Average 69. 2 31.77 45. 58 36. 28 52.05 || 147.6 | 64.44 71.77 62. 63 
1943: Average__ 81.5] 36.01| 48.66| 41.39| 55.93 || | 148.8 | 64.92 72.25] 6299 
1944: Average 87.0 | 38.29] 50.92) 44.06] 58.59 i! } 149.2] 65.08 72, 42 63. 03 
1945: Average. 83.8 | 36.97] 48.08) 4274| 55.58 || 149.2 | 65.09 7243 | 62.76 
1946: Average 82.8 37.72 | 45.23| 43.20/ 651.80 1] 149. 6 | 65. 24 72. 58 62. 46 
1947: Average_- 04.4 42.76 44.77 48. 24 50. 51 |! 149.2 | 65.09 72. 43 61. 91 
1948: Average... 1022] 47.43 | 46.14] 53.17] 51.72 || 79.79 | 150.7] 65.71 | 73.06 | 62.55 
1449: Average... 103.7 48.09 | 47.24 53. 83 } 52. 88 September... .....- 81.40 | 153.7] 66.97 74. 37 63. 51 
1950: Average 112.0 51.09 49.70 57. 21 55. 65 | OS eee } 155. 3 67. 62 75. 03 $3.75 
1941: Average 122.2 54.04 48. 68 61. 2 55. 2 | November?___...... 82. 42 155.7 67.79 75. 20 63. 84 
1952: Average 128.4] 55.66 / 49.04) 63.62; 56.05 | | | 
1953: Average 135.4 | 58.54) 51.17 66. 58 | = 20 | } 
1954: Average.......... 135.7 59. 55 | 51.87 | 66.78; 58.17 | 
1955: Average......... 144.5 63.15 | 55.15 | 70.45 | 61.53 | | 
| 











! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital] status and family composition. The 
primary value of the I —sY able series is that of measuring relative changes 
in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


? Preliminary. 
SEE footnote |, p. 219. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


1S 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 







































































j | 
Manufacturing Durable Nondurable | | Manufacturing | Durable | Nondurable 
goods goods | goods | goods 
Excluding | Excluding 
Year overtime Ex- | Ex- Year and month overtime Ex- | Ex- 
Gross | clud- | elud- Gross | clud- clud- 
amount Gross| ing | Gross| ing amount | Gross | ing | Gross} ing 
index | over- over- Index over- over 
Amount} (1947- time time aot o time time 
49= 100) 49= 100) 
| 
1941: Average... _- $0.729 | $0.702| 54.5 |$0. 808 leo. 770 |$0.640 |$0.625 || 1955: November - $1.93 | $1.85 | 143.6 | $2.05 | $1.97] $1.74] $1.68 
1942: Average .___-_-. . 853 . 805 62.5 -947 | . 881 .723 . 688 December. -- 1.93 1.85 | 143.6 2. 06 1.97 1.7 1.68 
1043: Average .___ 1 . 804 69.4 | 1.059 . 976 - 803 . 763 || 1956: January _---- 1.93 1.87 | 145.2 2.06 1.98 1.75 1.70 
1044: Average_____- 1.019 . 947 73.5 | 1.217 | 1.029 . 861 814 February... 1.93 1.86, 1444 2.05 1.98 1.75 1.70 
1945: Average... .. 1. 023 3.963 | 274.8 | 1.111 /21.042 .94 | 1.858 March....... 1.95 1.88 | 146.6 2.06 1.99 1.78 1.73 
1946: Average... 1.086 | 1.05 81.6 | 1.156 | 1.122 | 1.015 | . 981 aaa 1. 96 1.90] 147.5] 208] 200] 1.79] 1.7 
1947: Average. __- 1. 237 1, 198 93.0 | 1.292 1.250 | 1.17 1.133 _ ae 1.97 1.90} 147.5 2.08 2.01} 1.80 1.75 
1948: Average... __- 1.350 1.310 101.7 | 1.410 | 1.366 | 1.278 | 1. 241 June... . “ 1. 97 | 191! 1483 2.09 202) 181 1.7 
1949: Average. ___- 1. 401 1. 347 106.1 | 1.469 | 1.434 | 1.325 | 1.292 es 1.97 | 1.90 | 147.5 2. 07 2.01 | 1.82 177 
1950: Average... - 1. 465 | 1.415 109.9 | 1.537 | 1.480 | 1.378 | 1.337 August _ = 1. 98 1.91!) 148.3 2.10 2.03 1.81 1, 75 
1951: Average___.-- 158 | 1.8 118.8 | 1.67 | 1.60 | 1.48 1.43 September... 2.00 | 1.93} 149.8] 2.14 2.06 1.82 1.7 
1952: Average. -____- 1.67 {| 1.61 125.0 11.77 | 1.70 | 1.54 | 1.49 October_ 2.02 | 1.94] 150.6 | 2.15 2.06 1.83; 1.78 
1953: Average... __- 77 | 1.71 | 1328] 1.87 | 1.80 | 1.61 | 1.56 November? | 2.03} 1.9] 1522] 216] 208} 1.85] 1.7% 
1954: Average... rst | 1:76 | 1366) 1.92 | 188 | 166 | 161 |! 
1955: Average......| 1.88 | 1.82 141.3 2.01 | 1.93 | 171 | 1.66 
' | | | 
a is a ge work in oe 40 — = week and owt for Hourly ——- Ig pepeeternn, Monthly Labor Review. May 1950; 
a e and one-ha ¢ computation of average hourly earnings excluding reprint Serial No. 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 1l-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross average 3 Preliminary. 
hourly earnings, as deseribed in Eliminating Premium Overtime From SEE footnote 1, p. 219. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 













































































[1947-49 = 100] 
1956 1955 | Annual 
| average 
Industry | 2 a 
| ov. # Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. 1955 1954 
' | 
i | i | 
CO 112.3 | 114.9 | 114.5 | 112.9 | 106.5 | 110.9 108.5 | 108.2 106.6 107.4 | 108.1 | 112.3 | 112.6 | 108.4 101.9 
| | 
I ee eee 82.1] 841] 85.6] 837) 761! 8&£7/ 817] 81.8] 80.4) 80.9] 820/ 829) 803/ 803 77.4 
Contract construction division... .....-. ---} 143.9 | 157.3 | 159.8 | 150.9 | 154.4 154.4 | 140.0 | 128.1 | 114.0 | 113.0 | 112.0 | 124.3 128.2 | 126.7 118.9 
| | 
Manufacturing division ................-..-- 109.8 | 110.9 | 109.9 | 108.1 101.7 | 106.4 | 105.8 | 107.1 | 107.3 | 108.4 | 109.3 | 112.6 | 112.5 | 107.7 101.1 
a cil nidn dai dipeeninnninines 120.0 | 119.6 | 116.8 | 114.6 | 107.3 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 117.5 | 116.2 | 117.4 | 119.0 | 122.5 | 122.0 | 116.2 107.5 
Ordnance and accessories __........... 376.3 | 373.6 | 371.8 | 355.0 | 368.7 | 374.6 | 377.3 | 381.0 | 374.1 | 385.8 | 389.3 | 389.3 | 396.4 | 413.2 | 509.7 
Lumber and wood products (except 
i tihniibeethbedebccesesonod 88.6! 91.2] 95.0] 90.7) 924)] 87.6) 8.9/ 80.1 83.3) 83.6 87.9 | 90.7 90.5 84.7 
Furniture and fixtures... ____- 110.9 | 199.8 | 107.6 | 101.1 | 103.4 | 102.6 | 104.9 | 108.0 | 109.5 | 108.8 | 113.8 | 113.7 | 106.2 96.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products. a .9 | 113.3 | 1111 | 1128 | 109.7 | 113.5 | 112.8 | 111.4 | 109.6 | 108.1 | 108.2] 1124 | 1129/1086] 99.2 
Primary metal industries. ___.._._....-. ' 113.7 | 114.3 | 106.7 73.8 | 112.6) 112.8 | 115.2) 114.3 | 115.4] 117.8 | 117.9 | 116.0 | 110.0 94.2 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment). _...........-.-..- 120.2 | 121.3 | 117.3 | 111.9 | 106.9 | 113.6 | 114.1 | 117.0 | 116.3 | 117.4 | 118.8 | 123.7 | 124.1! 118.0] 1086.8 
Machinery (except electrical). ........- 115.3 | 114.9 | 115.0 | 113.1 | 112.8 | 1160] 116.5 | 1186 | 117.3 | 117.2 | 116.3 | 116.4) 112.0 | 106.4 100.9 
rica] machinery -................... 147.2 | 146.6 | 142.8 | 138.7 | 133.4 | 137.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 | 133.4 | 134.5 | 136.3 | 140.6] 1 130.8 123.1 
a ee: pment..._._.......| 148.5 | 137.6 | 124.4 25.7 | 127.3 | 126.5 | 128.1 | 135.1 | 136.6 | 138.7 | 146.9 | 154.0 | 154.3 | 146.3 134.3 
Instruments and related products--.-__- 124.4 | 125.2 | 124.4 | 122.3 | 119.2 | 120.8 | 121.5 | 122.6 | 121.2 | 121.6 | 121.2 | 123.1 | 122.7 | 117.9 115.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
SIS bch adiihindpeneawntemiienered 108.6 | 111.7 | 108.5 | 105.3 97.7 | 102.7 | 102.9 | 103.4 | 104.2 | 105.3 | 103.0 | 109.0 | 111.5 | 104.1 @.8 
Nondurable goods__.........-....------- 97.7 | 100.4 | 101.7 | 100.3 0 95.4 4.1 4.7 9.7 97.6 97.6 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 97.5 93.5 
Food and kindred products. --.......-.- 93.0 | 101.4 | 110.7 | 105.7 95. 5 91.0; 85.4 82.3 82.9 82.6 84.9 90.3 04.6 91.0 90.5 
Tobacco manufactures. ..............-.- 95.2 | 107.8 | 114.6 99.7 74.5 77.7 76.6 74.6 76.5 $1.6 89.9 97.8 99.0 91.5 88.5 
Textile-mil] products. -.............-.-- 80.2) 80.2) 785) 78.4 75.2} 783 79.0 80.3 | 82.5) 843/| 84.3)! 86.8) 86.7) 83.0 78.7 
—_ : and other finished textile 
tt pnitinhincwsadocbesode’ 104.6 | 105.8 | 103.3 | 105.2] 97.2 | 99.2) 99.5 | 102.9] 109.1 | 112.4 | 107.4 110.6) 110.3 | 104.9 98.8 
Pa’ many allied products ..........-... 117.3 | 117.9 | 118.6 | 117.4 | 116.4 | 1168 | 115.1 | 115.6] 115.5 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 119.0] 119.2 | 114.4 100.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dus —~ 3 oo RS ae 115.1 | 116.3 | 114.7 | 112.9 | 111.0 | 111.9 | 111.7 | 112.2] 192.2 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 114.0 113.0 | 1086 104.7 
Chemicals ard allied products __....... 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 106.3 | 105.8 | 108.1 | 109.3 | 111.0 | 110.4 | 109.0 | 109.1 | 110.1 | 109.4 | 107.0 103. 5 
——_ of = and coal__.....- 94.1 94.7 7.3 96.4 | 94.0 94.9 92.5 93. 5 93.7 91.5 $3.3 93.0 93.1 | 94.5 95.8 
Rubbe: -----------| 104.9 | 112.9 | 109.7 | 106.6 | 103.8 | 103.6 | 108.3 | 109.7 | 109.6 | 113.1 | 117.5 | 119.9 | 121.7 | 113.3 96.4 
Leather and ar products a 89. 4 89.1 89.3 93.6 | 92.4 91.7 87.5 | 89.4 97.0 | 101.7 99.1 99.5 | 92.0 | 95.0 89.9 
te man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 3 Preliminary. 
1sth orn i and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and ‘Includes only the divisions shown. 
industries, data refer to production and related workers. For SEE footnote 1, p. 219. 


coutenst ee the data relate to construction workers. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 







































[1947-49 = 100] 

Year and month | Allitems | Food Apparel | Housing Transporta- | Medical care | Personal care’ Reeding and | Other goods 

| tion recreation and services 
1047: Average........-.-..| 95.5 | 7.1 | 95.0 .6 | 44.9 97.6 95.5 96.1 
1948: Averuge_.. -----} 102.8 103. 5 | 101.7 | 100.9 100.9 101.3 100.4 100. 5 
1949: Average _- 101.8 | 99.4 103.3 108. 5 | 104. 1 101.1 104.1 103. 4 
1950: Average... 102.8 | 98.1 | 106. 1 111.3 106.0 101.1 103. 4 105.2 
1951: Average. 111.0 106. 9 112.4 118. 4 11.1 110.5 | 106. 5 109, 7 
1952: Average..... | 113.5 105.8 | 114.6 126. 2 | 117.2 | 111.8 107.0 | 115.4 
1953: Average..... J 114.4 104.8 | 117.7 129.7 121.3 | 112.8 108. 0 118.2 
1954: Average....- _ 114.8 | 104.3 119.1 128.0 | 125. 2 j 113.4 | 107.0 | 120.1 
CO!” ——ee 114.5 | 103.7 120.0 | 126. 4 128.0 115.3 | 106. 6 120. 2 
ee } 116.2 | 105. 5 | 121.7 128. 7 132. ¢ 120.0 | 108. 1 122.0 

! i | 

1953: January 113.9 104. 6 116.4 | 129.3 119.4 112.4 107.3 | 115.9 
; 113.4 104. 6 116.6 | 129.1 | 119.3 | 112.5 107.5 115.8 
113.6 | 104.7 | 116.8 129.3 | 119.5 | 112.4 107.7 117.5 
April... 113.7 | 104.6 117.0 | 129.4 | 120. 2 | 112.5 107.9 117.9 
May... 114.0 | 104.7 | 117.1 | 129, 4 | 120.7 | 112.8 | 108.0 | 118.0 
114.5 | 104. 6 | 117.4 129. 4 | 121.1 | 112.6 | 107.8 | 118.2 
114.7 | 104.4 | 117.8 129.7 121.5 | 112.6 107.4 | 118.3 
115.0 104.3 | 118.0 130. 6 | 121.8 112.7 107.6 18.4 
115. 2 | 105.3 118.4 | 130.7 122.6 | 112.9 107.8 118.5 
115.4 105. 5 118.7 | 130.7 122.8 113.2 | 108. 6 119.7 
115.0 | 105. 5 | 118.9 | 130.1 | 123.3 113.4 108.9 120.2 
114.9 | 105. 3 118.9 128.9 123. 6 113.6 108. 9 120.3 
115.2 | 104.9 | 118.8 | 130. 5 123.7 113.7 108.7 120.3 
115.0 | 104.7 | 118.9 129.4 | 124.1 113.9 108.0 120.2 
114.8 104.3 | 119.0 129.0 | 124.4 114.1 108. 2 120.1 
114.6 104.1 118.5 129.1 124.9 112.9 106. 5 120.2 

115.0 | 104. 2 | 118.9 129.1 125.1 | 113.0 | 106. 4 120.1 

115.1 | 104.2 | 118.9 | 128. 9 | 125.1 | 112.7 106.4 120.1 
115.2 | 104.0 119.0 | 126.7 | 125. 2 | 113.3 107.0 120.3 
115.0 | 103.7 | 119.2 | 126. 6 | 125. 5 | 113.4 106. 6 120.2 
114.7 | 104.3 | 119.5 126.4 | 125.7 | 113. 5 | 106. 5 120.1 
114.5 | 104.6 119.5 125.0 125. 9 113. 4 106. 9 120.1 
114.6 104.6 119.5 127.6 126.1 113.8 106. 8 120.0 
114.3 104. 3 | 119.7 127.3 | 126.3 | 113.6 106. 6 119.9 

| | 
114.3 | 103.3 | 119.6 127.6 | 126. 5 | 113.7 106.9 119.9 
114.3 | 103. 4 | 119.6 | 127.4 | 126.8 113.5 106. 4 119.8 
114.3 103. 2 | 119.6 | 127.3 | 127.0 113.5 106. 6 119.8 
114.2 103. 1 119.5 125. 3 | 127.3 | 113.7 106. 6 119.8 
114.2 | 103. 3 | 119.4 125. 5 | 127.5 113.9 106. 5 | 119.9 
114.4 | 103. 2 119.7 125.8 127.6 114.7 106. 2 119.9 
114.7 | 103. 2 119.9 125. 4 127.9 115.5 106.3 120.3 
114.5 103. 4 | 120.0 125. 4 128.0 115.8 106. 3 120.4 
114.9 104. 6 | 120.4 | 125. 3 | 128. 2 116.6 | 106. 7 120.6 
114.9 104. 6 120.8 126. 6 | 128.7 117.0 106.7 120.6 
115.0 104.7 120.9 | 128. 5 129.8 117.5 106.8 120, 
114.7 104.7 | 120.8 | 127.3 | 130.2 | 117.9 106. 8 | 120. 4 
114.6 104.1 | 120.6 126.8 | 130.7 | 118.5 107.3 | 120.8 
114.6 104. 6 | 120.7 | 126.9 | 130. 9 118.9 107.5 120.9 
114.7 104.8 } 120.7 | 126.7 | 131.4 119.2 107.7 121.2 
114.9 104.8 | 120.8 | 126. 4 | 131.6 | 119.5 108. 2 121 4 
115.4 104.8 120.9 | 127.1 | 131.9 119.6 108. 2 121.5 
116.2 104.8 | 121.4 126.8 132.0 119.9 107.6 121.8 
117.0 105.3 | 121.8 127.7 132.7 120.1 107.7 122.2 
116.8 105. 5 | 122.2 | 128.5 | 133.3 1%.3 107.9 122.1 
117.1 | 106. 5 | 122. § | 128. 6 | 134.0 | 120.5 108. 4 122.7 
117.7 | 106.8 | 122.8 | 132.6 | 134.1 120.8 108. 5 123.0 
117. 107.0 123.0 | 133. 2 134. 5 | 121.4 109.0 123.2 
118.0 107.0 123. 5 133.1 134.7 121.8 | 109.3 | 123. 3 
1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9. 

Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United Historical tabulations of indexes for the United States city average and for 


States average. 20 individual large cities are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 
subgroups 


[1947-49 = 100] 







































































Food 
Apparel Housing 
| Food at home 
Year and month | | | > ea a 

| Total Cereals Meats, Fruits | Other | Wom- | Gas | Solid | House-|House- 
| food? | Total | and | poul- | Datry | and | foods Men’s| en's | Foot- | Other | and | fuels | fur- | hold 

food at/bakery! try, prod- | vege- at Total | and and | wear | appar-| Tota]*; Rent | elec- | and | nish- | opera- 

home | prod- | and | ucts | tables |home? | boys’ | girls’ } elé | | | tricity fueloil| ings tion 

| | ucts | fish | | | | | 
| } | | | 

1947: Average.......| 95.9 95.9 94.0 93.5 96.7 97.6 | 100.1 3 97.3 98.0 04.5 (*) $5.0 94.4) 97.6 88.8 97.2 7.2 

1948: Average....---| 104.1 | 104.1 | 103.4 | 106.1 | 106.3 | 100.5 | 102.5 | 103.5 | 102.7 | 103.8 | 103.2 | 108.6 | 101.7 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 104.4 | 103.2 102. 6 

1949: Average_....--| 100.0 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 100.5 96.9 | 101.9 97.5 99.4 | 100.0 | 98.1 | 102.4 93.2 | 103.3 | 105.0 | 102.5 | 106.8 | 99.6 100.1 

1950: Average.....--| 101.2 | 101.2 | 104.5 | 104.9 | 95.94 97.6 | 101.2 98.1 | 99.5) O88 | 104.0 $2.0 | 106.1 | 108.8 102.7 | 110.5 | 100.3 101.2 

6... --- 112.6 | 112.6 | 114.0 | 117.2 | 107.0 | 106.7 | 114.6 | 106.9 | 107.7 | 1062.2 | 117.7 | 101.6 | 112.4 | 113.1 | 103.1 | 116.4] 111.2] 109.0 
e....---| 114.6 | 114.6 | 116.8 | 116.2 | 111.5 | 117.2 | 109.3 | 105.8 | 108.2 | 100.9 | 115.3} 92.1! 114.6 | 117.9 | 104.5 | 118.7) 198.5! 111.8 
112.8 | 112.5 | 119.1 | 109.9 | 109.6 | 113.5 | 112.2 | 104.8 | 107.4 99.7 | 115.2 92.1 | 117.7 | 124.1 | 106.6 | 123.9 | 107.9) 115.3 
rage --| 112.6] 111.9 | 121.9 | 108.0 | 106.1 | 111.9 | 114.8 | 104.3 | 106.8 | 98.9 | 116.4 90.7 | 119.1 | 128.5 | 107.9 | 123.5 | 106.1 117.4 

1955: Average......-| 110.9 | 109.7 | 123.9 | 101.6 | 105.9 | 113.5 |} 111.5 | 103.7 105.7 } 98.0 | 117.7 90.6 | 120.0 | 130.3 | 110.7 | 125.2 | 14.1 119.1 

1956: Average 111.7 | 110.2 25.6 | 97.1 | 108.7 | 119.0 | 112.8 | 105.5 | 107.4 | 98.7 123.9 91.4 | 121.7 | 132.7 | 111.8 | 130.7 | 103.0 122. 9 

| j | | 

1953: January .......| 113.1 112.9 | 117.7 | 110.9 | 111.6 | 116.7 | 109.7 104.6 107.1 | 99.7 | 114.3 92.0 | 116.4 | 121.1 | 105.9 | 123.3 | 107.7 113.4 
February -----| 111.5 | 111.1 | 117.6 | 107.7 | 110.7 | 115.9 | 107.3 | 104.6 | 107.3 | 99.3 | 114.6 92.3 | 116.6 | 121.5 | 106.1 | 123.3 | 108.0 113.5 
i | 111.7 } 111.3 | 117.7 | 107.4 | 110.3 | 115.5 | 109.1 | 104.7 | 107.3 | 99.6 | 114.5 92.4 | 116.8 | 121.7 | 106.5 | 124.4 | 108.0 114.0 
A 111.5 | 111.1 | 118.0 | 106.8 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 110.4 | 104.6 | 107.3 | 99.4) 114.8 92.1 | 117.0 | 122.1 | 106.5 23.6 | 107.8 114.3 

fay... --} 112.1 | 111.7 | 118.4 | 109.2 | 107.8 | 115.2 | 110.3 | 104.7 | 107.4) 99.4) 115.1 92.5 | 117.1 | 123.0 | 106.6 21.8 | 107.6 114.7 
June.....-.---| 113.7 | 113.7 | 118.9 | 111.3 | 107.5 | 121.7 | 110.9 | 104.6 | 107.2 99.2 | 115.3 92.3 | 117.4 | 123.3 | 106.4 | 121.8 | 108.0 115.4 
July. --.------| 113.8 | 113.8 | 119.1 | 112.0 | 108.3 | 118.2 | 112.3 | 104.4 | 107.4} 98.9] 115.0) 92.2 | 117.8 | 123.8 | 106.4 | 123.7 | 1081 | 115.7 
August....... 114.1 114.1 | 119.5 | 114.1 | 109.1 | 112.7 | 114.4 | 104.3 | 107.3 98.7 | 115.0 92.0 | 118.0 | 125.1 | 106.9 | 123.9 | 107.4 115.8 
September. .--| 113.8 | 113.5 | 120.3 | 113.5 | 109.6 | 106.6 | 116.7 | 105.3 | 107.5 | 100.5 | 115.3 92.5 | 118.4 | 126.0 | 106.9 | 124.6 | 108.1 116.0 
October_...-.-} 113.6 | 113.3 | 120.4 | 111.1 | 110.1 | 107.7 j 117.4 | 105.5 | 107.6 | 100.8 | 115.8 92.3 | 118.7 | 126.8 | 107.0 | 125.7 | 108.1 116.6 
November.-../ 112.0 | 111.4 | 120.6 | 107.0 | 110.5 | 107.4 | 114.8 | 105.5 | 107.8 | 100.7 | 116.2 91.3 | 118.9 | 127.3 | 107.3 | 125.9 | 108.3 116.$ 
December.....} 112.3 | 111.7 | 120.9 | 107.8 | 110.3 | 109.2 | 113.5 | 105.3 | 107.6 | 100.5 | 116.1 90.9 | 118.9 | 127.6 | 107.2 | 125.3 108.1 117.0 

| | | } } 

1954: January -...-..- 113.1 | 112.6 | 121.2 | 110.2 | 109.7 | 110.8 | 113.5 | 104.9 | 107.4 99.8 | 116.2 90.4 | 118.8 | 127.8 | 107.1 | 125.7 | 107.2 117.2 
February --..-| 112.6 | 112.0 | 121.3 | 109.7 | 109.0 | 108.0 | 114.0 | 104.7 | 107.4 | 99.5 | 116.1 | 90.4 | 118.9 | 127.9 | 107.5 | 126.2) 1w7.2 117.3 
ES | 122.1 | 111.4 | 121.2 | 109.5 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 112.3 | 104.3 | 107.2 99.0 | 116.1 90.0 | 119.0 | 128.0 | 107.6 | 125.8 | 107.2 117.5 
April.......-..| 112.4 | 111.8 | 121.1 | 110.5 | 104.6 | 110.0 | 113.6 | 104.1 | 107.1 | 984) 116.1 90.4 | 118.5 | 128.2 | 107.6 | 123.9 10.1 116.9 
ss 113.3 | 112.8 | 121.3 | 111.0 | 103.5 | 114.6 | 114.5 | 104.2 | 107.3 98.5 | 115.9 90.9 | 118.9 | 128.3 | 107.7 | 120.9 | 105.9 117.2 
June.......-.-| 113.8 | 113.3 | 121.3 | 111.1 | 102.9 | 117.1 | 115.2 | 104.2 | 107.0 98.5 | 116.3 91.0 | 118.9 | 128.3 | 107.6 | 120.9 | 105.8 117.2 
July ------| 114.6 | 114.2 | 121.6 | 109.7 | 104.3 | 120.1 | 117.3 | 104.0 | 106.6 98.2 | 116.5 90.8 | 119.0 | 128.5 | 107.8 | 121.1 7 117.2 
August........ } 113.9 | 113.3 | 122.3 | 107.6 | 105.1 | 114.7 | 119.6 | 103.7 | 106.4 97.7 | 116.9; 90.7 | 119.2 | 128.6 | 107.8 | 121.9 5.4 117.3 
September. .- | 112.4 | 111.6 | 122.6 | 106.7 | 105.8 | 110.5 | 116.0 | 104.3 | 106.4 99.0 | 116.5 | 90.9 | 119.5 | 128.8 | 107.9 | 122.4} 106.0 117.4 
October. -.....| 111.8 | 110.9 | 122.7 | 103.9 | 106.7 | 111.1 | 115.7 | 104.6 | 106.4 | 99.6 | 116.7 91.1 | 119.5 | 129.0 | 108.5 | 123.8 | 105.6 117.6 
November. ..-} 111.1 | 110.1 | 123.1 | 103.5 | 106.6 | 109.6 | 113.7 | 104.6 | 106.5 99.5 | 117.0} 91.2 | 119.5 | 129.2 | 108.7 | 124.2! 105.4 117.8 
December...--/ 110.4 | 109.2 | 123.3 | 102.2 | 106.8 | 108.4 | 112.0 | 104.3 | 106.5 | 99.0 116.9 91.1 | 119.7 | 129.4 | 109.1 | 125.5 | 105.4 117.7 

1955: January -.._.-. 110.6 | 109.4 | 123.4 | 102.4 | 106.4 | 110.6 | 111.3 | 103.3 | 105.5 97.6 | 116.7 90.5 | 119.6 | 129.5 | 109.4 1 | 104.6 117.7 
February -.-..-| 110.8 | 199.6 | 123.8 | 102.5 } 106.1 | 110.7 | 1121 | 103.4 | 105.6 | 97.7 | 116.6 90.6 | 119.6 | 129.7 | 109.9 2 104.8 117.7 
March...-.. --| 110.8 | 109.7 | 123.9 | 102.3 | 105.4 | 112.0 | 111.9 | 103.2 | 105.6 97.4 | 116.7 90.4 | 119.6 | 130.0 | 110.3 2 | 104.6 117.9 
April........-.| 111.2 | 116.1 | 123.9 | 103.0 | 104.6 | 117.5 | 109.4 | 103.1 | 105.5 97.1 | 116.9 90.2 | 119.5 | 129.9 | 110.3 7 04.5 118.1 
May-.-.--------| 111.1 | 110.0 | 123.8 | 102.1 | 104.0 | 120.2 | 108.4 | 103.3 | 105.7 | 97.3 | 117.4 90.3 | 119.4 130.3 | 110.9 5 | 103 119.0 
a 111.3 | 110.3 | 124.0 | 103.8 | 104.1 | 119.5 | 107.7 | 103.2 | 105.6 | 97.2 | 117.4) 90.1 | 119.7 | 130.4 | 110.7 7 | 103.8 119.2 
July -------| 112.1 | 111.1 | 124.2 | 103.7 | 104.7 | 121.9 | 109.2 | 103.2 | 105.7 | 96.9 | 117.5 90.5 | 119.9 | 130.4 | 110.8 2) 108.6 119.4 
August ----| 111.2 | 110.0 | 124.1 | 102.9 | 105.7 | 111.3 | 112.6 | 103.4 | 105.5 7.4 | 117.6 90.5 | 120.0 | 130.5 | 110.8 § | 103.2 119.5 
September__--| 111.6 | 110.4 | 124.0 | 103.5 | 106.5 | 110.2 | 114.1 | 104.6 | 105.8} 99.5 | 118.1 91.0 | 120.4 | 130.5 | 111.2 2 103.6 119.8 
October ......- 110.8 | 109.4 | 123.9 | 100.9 | 107.5 | 108.5 | 113.9 | 104.6 | 106.0 99.5 | 118.4 $1.0 | 120.8 | 130.8 | 111.2 3) 104.4 120.1 
November....| 109.8 | 108.2 | 123.9 97.1 | 107.8 | 109.0 | 113.1 | 104.7 | 106.0 99.3 | 119.2 91.0 | 120.9 | 130.9 | 111.5 7 | 104.5 120.5 
December.....| 109.5 | 107.9 | 123.9 | 94.6 107.7 | 110.7 | 113.7 | 104.7 | 106.1 99.1 | 119.8 91.1 | 120.8 | 131.1) 111.5 0 | 103.4 120.7 

| 

1956: January... ---- 109.2 | 107.5 | 123.9 $3.3 | 107.3 | 112.6 | 112.8 | 104.1 | 106.0 | $7.9 120.4 90.7 | 120.6 | 131.4 | 111.7 | 129.5 | 102.0 121.2 
February _-.--| 108.8 | 107.1 | 124.3 93.6 | 107.3 | 113.3 | 109.6 | 104.6 | 106.5 98.3 | 121.3 91.0 | 120.7 | 131.5 | 111.7 | 130.0 | 102.5 121.4 
j 109.0 | 107.3 | 124.4} 92.8 | 106.9 | 114.8 | 110.7 | 104.8 | 106.6 | 98.3 | 121.9 91.1 | 120.7 | 131.6 | 111.7 | 130.6 | 103.1 121.6 
April_.........| 109.6 | 107.9 | 124.5 | 94.0 | 106.4 | 116.7 | 110.8 | 104.8 | 106.5 98.1 | 123.0 91.2 | 120.8 | 131.7 | 111.8 | 129.7 | 102.7 122.1 
May...-..----| 111.0 | 109.5 | 124.7 95.5 | 107.5 | 121.5 | 110.9 | 104.8 107.0 | 97.9 | 122.8 91.1 | 120.9 | 132.2 | 111.8 | 127.9 | 102.6 122.4 
iccicinneneien 113.2 | 112.1 125.2 | 98.0 } 107.7 | 131.4 | 111.1 | 104.8 | 107.5 | 97.5 | 123.1 91.1 | 121.4 | 132.5 | 111.7 | 128.4 | 102.8 122.6 
July... 114.8 | 113.8 | 125.8 | 99.3 | 108.7 | 135.2 | 112.8 105.3 | 107.7 | 98.0 | 124.2 91.4 | 121.8 | 133.2 | 111.7 | 128.7 | 102.8 123.0 
August 1113.1 | 111.8 | 126.3} 99.9 | 109.2 | 120.7 | 113.9 | 105.5 | 107.7 | 98.1 | 124.8 91.5 | 122.2 | 133.2 | 112.1 | 129.5 2.6 123.4 
September....| 113.1 | 111.7 | 126.6 | 101.3 | 109.8 | 114.8 | 115.4 | 106.5 | 108.3 99.6 | 126.0 92.0 | 122.5 | 133.4 | 112.2 | 130.5 | 103.3 123.7 
October. ......| 113.1 | 111.7 | 126.8 | 100.8 110.7 | 113.9 | 115.8 | 106.8 108.2 | 100.1 | 126.2 92.1 | 122.8 | 133.4 | 112.0 | 132.9 | 103.6 124.2 
November ee, 112 9 | 111.3 | 127.0 98.8 | 111.1 115.8 | 115.2 | 107.0 | 108.4 1.4 | 126.2 92.1 | 123.0 | 133.8 | 111 134.3 | 13.8 124. 5 
December | 112.9 | 111.2 | 127.4 | 98.0 111.3 | 117.4 | 114.2 | 107.0 108.6 | 100.3 | 126.4 92.2 | 123 134.2 | 112.0 | 136.1 | 104.1 124.8 

1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
1 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals and other miscellaneous foods. 

and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953, food away ‘ Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items, 

from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed 5 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 

at home, price of homes and other homeowner costs. 


* Not available. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





























































[1947-49=100] 
City Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July June May Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | June 
1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1955 | 1950 
— } | | | 
j j | j | | | } | 

United States city average #.._.._._- 118.0 117.8! 117.7 117.1! 116.8] 117.0 116.2 | 115.4 | 114.9 114.7 114.6 | 114.6; 1147; 1018 

SS ANITA AA SED 195! @) | @ | nse} @ | @ 130} @ | @® | 168] @ @® | unil @® 
Baltimore, Md 119.5; @ | @) 17.5; @) | @ | 166 | @® Q) 115.2] (3) (3) 115.8} 101.6 
Boston, Mass___... + @® | @® 119.3} @ | @ 117.8] @ () 115.2] @ (3) 114.6) (3) 102.8 
Chicago, Ill___....... --| 121.0 121.0 | 121.1 120.3 120.0] 120.5; 119.5 118. 6 118.1 117.7 118.3 118.1 118.5 102.8 
| LETT i 117.5) ® | ® 117.1 | ® | ® | 163; ® | ® 114.3 ® ® 114.2 101.2 

| | | | 

Cleveland, Ohio..... ‘ (3) 120.0; (@) (@) 119.1 (*) @) 117.3 @) @) | 115.7 (8) () (® 
Detroit, Mich__. 120.2) 120.6} 120.0| 119.7] 119.6] 1202] 187] 1180) 117.4] 1169] 164] 1163] 1167 102. 8 
Houston, Tex. (3) 119.7 @ | @ | 182 | @) @) 116.8; @ @® | 1166 () @) 103. 8 

Kansas City, Mo.. %) | 3) 118.9 ea | @& 117.6 @) » | 1164 (®) @) 115.5 @) @) 
Los Angeles, Calif... -- 119.4) 119.1 118.5 117.8 117.4 | 118.1 117.4 116.9) 116.3 116.1 115.8 116.0 116.3 101.3 
Minneapolis, Minn_....__-- Prater em ® | @ | uz4] ® | @ | 27] © @) 115.6] @) () 116.1} @) 102. 1 
New York, N. Y_..--- 115.5) 115.6) 115.7) 115.1) 144] M46] 1138) 113.0] 123] 1122) M21) 121) 120 100. 9 
Philadelphia, Pa_-__- } 118.2] 1186] M84] 117.9) 117.9] N68] 1162 | 1160] 1158] 114.7] 114.6 | 114.8 101. 6 
Pittsburgh i @) 182; ® | ® | 117.3 () @® | 115.2 () @) 113.6) () 101.1 

Portland, Oreg | @ | 195) @ @ | 186] @ @ | 164) @ @ | 163) @® @ 

' | | 

ES (4) | @ | 181) @ | @® 117.0 () @) 115.7 @) @) 116.1 W1.1 
San Francisco, Calif e.) & 19.0! @ | ® 117.9 ® | ® | 168 @) Q) 115.9 100. 9 

ton, Pa__ 114.9] (3) @) | 1125] @) @) 1121} @ | @ | ML (3) (’) @) 

Seattle, Wash_-___... } 120.2 @) () 118.8 @) @) 117.1 (3) @® | 162 ®) | ® @) 

> 3 . a ; 115.9 (3) | @) | 115.7 ) @) 1144; @® | (@) 113.4 @® ® (*) 

1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 

prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- + Indexes are computed monthly ans 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 


worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one rotating cycle for the 15 remaining ci 
city than in another. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
[1947-49100] 
| Food at home 
j Total food 
City | Total food at home | Cereals and bakery products | Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dec. | Nov. Tee. | Dee. | Nov. | Dee. | Dee. Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. 
|} 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1956 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 
| = | _ Zz i me a sa 
United States city average !____| 112.9 112.9 109.5 | 111.2 111.3 | 107.9 127. 4 127.0 123.9 | 98.0 98.8 | 94.6 
ve ee | an1{ 10.4, 1083| 1098| 1089| 106.4| 1192 7.9) 116.3 9.7/ 995, 968 
Baltimore, Md- 114.8 | 113.9 110. 4 | 111.0 111.2) 107.8 126.6 126.9 121.3 | 99.3 9.4 95.7 
Boston, Mass. | 111.9 111.9 108. 4 | 109. 3 109.3 106. ( 126.3 124.1 | 122.1 | 97.0 97.3 93.7 
3 ae aad 109.8 | 110.4 | 107.6 | 107.6 108. 5 105. 6 121.3 120.5 119. 5 | 90.8 91.8 88. 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............- | 113.9 114.4 110.4 | 112.1 112.7 108. 7 124.8 124.7 123.6 | 19.8 100.8 94.1 
Cleveland, Ohio. ............- | 110.8 | 110.9 107.1 | 108, 7 108.9 | 105.3 | 121.7 121.8 119.2 | 95,7 96.4 | 91.6 
Detrett,, MIG... .ncccc<cee } 114.7 | 115.9 111.5 112.7 114.2 109.9 | 120. 2 119.1 118.9 | 95.1 98.2 93.6 
Houston, Tex............ -| 14] 110.6 107.7} 109.6 108. 7 106. 3 119.8 119.7 17.6} 93.3 93. 2 | 1.9 
Kansas City, Mo a 109. 2 109. 5 105.7 107. 1 107.4 103. 7 123. 8 123.8 120.3 | 93.8 04.4 | 87.9 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 116.0 | 115.6 112.1 112 6 111.9 109.0 | 131.4 131.2 128.0 | 100. 5 100.0 | 94.0 
j | | 
Minneapolis, —s ee ae 2.3 | 112.9 111.7 | 111.1 111.8 110.8 | 129.2 128.9 125. 4 | 93.2 94.0 | 92.0 
New York, N. 2.6 | 113.3 | 108.7 | 111.0 111.7 106.9 131.1 131.1 128.6 | 100. 6 103. 2 | 97.4 
Philadelphia, Pa . . | 114.8 110.6 113.4 113.0 109.0 130.6 130. 6 123.2 100.6 99.9 96.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa........... . 6 115.0 | 109.3 112.9 113.3 108. 3 125.0 125. 4 125. ( 97.4 9.7 | 92.7 
Portland, Oreg icstcatiandeaadiaanes 15. 115.0 112.1 113.5 113.0 110.7 130.1 130.3 124. ¢ 98.3 99.1 | 97.0 
a | een 8 114.2 110.2 110.4 110.9 107.9 122.7 121.0 119.0 94. 6 95.8 | 91.7 
San Francisco, Calif. 115.7 112.5 114.9 114.6 111.3 138. 2 137.9 130.8 103.5 102.5 101.2 
Scranton, Pa 110.3 105.9 109. 2 109. 6 105.1 124.9 124.7 119.0 97.7 97.5 02.7 
Seattle, Wash 115.1 111.6 114.3 113.8 110.6 136.7 136.3 127.8 07.7 98.8 | 95.9 
Washington, D.C 112.8 109. 7 111.1 110.7 107.6 127.7 123.0 121.6 96.5 96.9 | 92.6 
Food at home—Continued 
City Dairy products Fruits and vegetables | Other foods at home ¢ 
Dec. | Nov. Dec. | Dee. | Nov. Dec. | Dee. Nov. | Dee. 
1956 | = 1956 1955 | 195 | 195 | 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 
| s 2 SSS 
United States city average #................ | 111.3 | 11L.1 107.7 | 117.4 115.8 110.7 114.2 115.2 
EEN TA TEES Te [a 121) 185; 198 15.9; 106|  107.4| 107.6| 106 
Baltimore, Md_.......... | 112.5 109. 9 | 108.9 | 112.1 113.4 107.9 114.2 115.2 | 113. 2 
Boston, Mass_........... | 116.5 116.3 114.3 111.8 | 111.6 102.1 105.8 107.0 107.1 
"ses 111.2 112.0 | 107.1 | 114.1 114.2 110.9 119.2 121.5 | 119.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 114.2 114.2 | 110.0 | 114.3 | 112.9 | 110.8 119.6 121.7 119.0 
| | | | 
TN nits sininsapccenidenintainhiiinbnipene’ } 108.3 108. 2 104.9 110.0 | 107.6 104.7 118. 2 119.4 116.8 
Detroit, Mich............ 112.8 112.7 | 105. 5 128.1 129.3 124.4 116.4 118. 2 | 114.8 
Houston, Tex. 112.4 112.2 109. 9 120.9 116. 5 112.0 113.7 113.6 | 1111 
Kansas City, M 108. 2 108.3 107.5 114.5 113.6 108. 3 107. 0 108. 4 | 107.2 
Los Angeles, Calif. 105. 4 105. 5 103. 0 122.1 118.6 115.6 114.0 114.2 | 112.6 
| | 
NE BED i nicainsinictiameaninnenancibins 108. 5 108. 6 110.7 | 120.9 121.6 | 119.8 121.5 123. 2 | 123.0 
New York, N. Y 109. 7 109. 5 105. 3 | 113.7 111.2 | 101.7 113.6 115.4 | 114.6 
Philadelphia, Pa 116.1 114.6 112.8 | 118.2 115.9 | 109. 2 112.8 115.2 113.1 
PORE, FOu~cscccccee 113.8 111.7 109. 5 118.6 118. 2 105. 4 123.0 124.7 | 122.4 
 f eee 114.1 113.8 108.5 118.8 115.5 117.3 117.3 117.0 | 115.4 
102. 4 106. 3 100. 9 122.8 120.6 118.9 122.9 123.1 | 121.9 
113.2 113.2 105.3 121.4 120.0 118. 1 112.7 114.0 112.0 
108. 8 108. 5 107.7 | 112.3 111.9 102, 2 1111 113.8 11L1 
116.4 116. 2 110.9 | 123.5 119.7 120.1 114.5 114.0 112.0 
116.0 115.9 112.9 11L.9 110.6 106. 3 114.3 115.8 114.1 
' 
See footnote 1 to table D-1. 1 Average of 46 citi 
See footnote 2 to table D-2. ‘See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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TABLE D-—5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 





| Aver- “g Indexes (1947-49100) (unless otherwise specified) 
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Potatoes 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods—Continued 





| Aver- Indexes (1947-49=100) (unless otherwise specified) 
} age —— 
Commodity | price, | | | | | j l | | | 
Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. uly | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | June 





| 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
| 





Other foods at home: 

Partially prepared foods: Unit 
Soup, tomato ®.__.....__.11-ounce can__| 
Beans with pork ! 16-ounce can__| 

Condiments and sauces: 

Pickles, sweet !___.........7% ounces_. 
Catsup, tomato !_..._......14 ounces_. 
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Tea bags !_.._.......... package of 16 

Cola drink !__....._carton, 36 ounces. 
Fats and oils______- | 

Shortening, hydrogenated.3-pound can__| 

Margarine, colored 

Lard 

Salad dressing 

Peanut butter '___. 
Sugar and sweets _- 

Sugar 

Corn syrup !__.... 

Grape jelly '.._...- Divas 

Chocolate bar !._............. 1 ounce_- 
Eggs, grade A, large dozen. 
Miscellaneous foods: 

Gelatin, flavored ! 3-4 ounces_. 
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*Priced only in season, ‘July 1953= 100. 

1 December 1952= 100. * April 1953= 100. 

§ Not available. ? June 1953= 100 ’ 

§ May 1953=100. * Vegetable soup priced from December 1952 through July 1956; 

‘January 1953= 100, soup substituted August 1954. 

Note.—The United States average retail food prices and monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
indexes appearing in table D-5 are based on prices col- 26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices,! by major groups 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, 1 Preliminary. 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch.10. Historical * Revised. 
tabulations of indexes of wholesale prices are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '! 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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All commodities other than farm and foods.. | 124.6 | 124.2 | 123. ’ 5 | 121. 21.5 | 121.7 | 121. .6 | 120.4 | 119.8 
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Lumber and wood products 
Lumber 
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Plywood 
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Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hardware 
Plumbing equipment_---_- 
Heating equipment 
Fabricated *tructural metal products-__- 
Fabricated nonstructural metal products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
(1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-6. 
* Preliminary. 


§ Not available 
* Revised. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors' 


[1947-49100] 





1956 
Commodity group 
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All commodities 
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1 For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector Indexes ? Preliminary 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). *Revised. 


TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices! for special 
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commodity groupings 





1956 
Commodity group 


Dec.? | Nov Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July June 
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Special metals and metal products... 
Metalworking machinery 
Machinery and equipment 
Agricultural machinery (including tractors). 
Total tractors _. 
Steel mill products 
Building materials_-_--- 
Soaps 
Bynthetic detergents 
Refined petroleum products __- 
East Coast petroleum ‘ 
Mid-continent petroleum. 
Gulf Coast petroleum. 
Pacific Coast petroleum __- 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. ‘bldg. paper 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes - - - 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork 
All commodities except farm products... ..-.- 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-4. 1 Preliminary. 


* Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes '! 





Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





| 
Month and year | 
Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginningin | In effect dur- | Percent of esti 
| month or year ing month | month or year ingmonth | Number mated work- 
| | } ing time 
| | 





33, 000, 0¢ 


000, 
200, 
000, 
50), 
800. 
100, 
ADO, 
200, 


1956: January ? 
February 3... ..._.. 
March 2 


PrPrPepyrre pry 


125, 000 
September ? 58 150, 000 500, 0 
October ? 32: y 130, 000 00, 
November? _._.....__- ee sieiote: ) 375 | 150, 000 500, 
December ? 3 40, 000 , 000 800, 





1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not mneasure 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting s the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on ‘“‘workers employees are ade idle as a result of materia! or service shortages. 
involved” and “man-days idle’”’ cover all workers made idle for as long as one ? Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


{Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 





Type of construction 


Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 





Total new construction 3 


Private construction...........-.- siaibuenpianita | 2 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations.-_- 
Nonhousekeeping 4 
Nonresidenttal building (nonfarm) §_.. 
1 


1 


1OUSeS . 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential building 


“gious 


Hospital and institutional ¢___ 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction. 
Public utilities... 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities. 
All other private ? 
Public construction 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building 
military facilities) 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional - 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities *_ 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public service 
rises 1°... . 
Conservation and development 
All other public "! 


enter- 


Sept. | 


1956 | 1956 


May 


June Apr. 


2, 821 | 2,947 |44.2 


42, 991 


30, ! 2 
16, 595 
14, 990 


Orit 


2,088 | 2,176 





155 





1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Departrnent of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F+, 
and F i the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

? Preliminary 

3 Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

§ Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidentia 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 


6 Incluces Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

? Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

1° Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

tt Covers publie construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





Valne (in millions of dollars) 





Ownership an‘ type of construction 9 1956 1955 | 1955 





| 


Nov. , Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Total 





All public construction. 766.3 | $09.2} 746.4 | 932. 8.4 | 648. 807. 


| 


4 


Federally owned 
Residential building. __.- 
Nonresidential building - 
TTT 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and general ___- 
Other nonresidential building-- 
Airfield building 
Industrial 


| 114.6 
3 
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Residential building. -_.........- 
Nonresidentia] building 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional ___-- 
Administrative and general._- 
Other nonresidential! building -- | 
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Electric power 
Other otilities_ __.. 
All other State and locally owned . 19. 
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! Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 2 Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘‘other” 
of Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. category. 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started, 3 Less than $50,000. 
principally by TVA and State highway departments. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





Class of construction, ownership, and 
type of building ! 955 | 1955 1954 


Total | Total 


All building construction _. ‘ 337. ‘ , 636 , 440. , 732.7 > , M1. 6 902. 323. - 918. 4 | 16, 485. 
Private | : : ‘ ; } 


. We r : 504. § , 727. , 203.2 | 17, 250.8} 14,805 
Public B.1 | 5A. 31.7 ; 57. § 2 6) 20. 2 | 7.6 | 1, 680, 





~-o 


New residential building 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only) - .-- 
Privately owned 


} Il 085.6 | 9, 991.8 
11, 525.3 | 9, 855. 

q 9, 696. 

8, 917 
211 
87 
480) 
159 
136. 

, 024 
- 


PD wo 


Publicly owned 
Nonhousekeeping buildings. - 
New nonresidential buildings 
Commercial buildings 
Atnusement buildings-. 
Commercial garages. ..-.. 
Gasoline and service station 
Office buildings........- . 
Storesand other mercantile buildings -- oe 
Community buildings 


Ms 
oo 


A. 
119. 
454 


ox 


> ¢ 


ed Ton te 


-~o 


Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential] - 
Industria] buiidings 
Public buildings 
Public utilities buildings... 
All other nonresidential! buildings... 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 


yO 
a 


=< > > 1 
hy hl do NE oo | 


net OH 
— Ceara OOON eK K&S 


Sor) 

rons on 
Dm OOnmwee 
ao 


181. 





! These statistics on building construction authorized by local building construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-permit local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- to reflect the fact that permit valuations gencrally understate the actual 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally owned or contract-awarded dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
projects. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 

eral projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit Components may not always equal totals because of rounding, 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 2 Revised. 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





Class of construction and geographic region 








Total 








All building construction # 337. 3 1, A36 7 ,» 73: , 716.7 2. , 323. ‘ 3 16, 485, & 
Northeast 287. : 345 337 38% 341.5 37.1 + 316. ‘ . 128 3. 663.9 
os a ~ Bas? oe a eS rao 4 838 1 

41447 
3, 839 1 


nro 


or 


st 
New nonresidential buildings 
Northeast  ieecinialinneceiaeinemctin 


tow @wnwc 


CNH De 
ww S 


Additions, alte rations, and repairs... 
Northeast 
North Central-_-. 


40.6 
36.0 
32.5 | 


2 toe me 2 


wweowa@-) 

wr = >» 
= DOI ODH Ore 
oMMmhret 


West 





1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 2 Revised. 3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State! 


10n 


it activity: Valuat 


ing permi 


TABLE F-5: Build 


1954 


1955 


1955 


gerg¢ 
— Nn 





18, 918. 4 
15, 090. 5 
3, 827.9 





NODS CONTE BRONME Hoc Ke 
FERS ASsss bas wes 
wa ~ Q = 
= > ae + & *“S" Sa? axt 
-« — = 





1, 568.9 
236. 1 
332. 8 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 








1956 


tate and location 
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Nonmetropolitan areas__ __ 


Metropolitan areas #___ 
Pee 





SO 


imMecol wicwgicdg owing Sida 
an + = ® iad fr “= om 
= = = 





Colorado... .... 


Arkansas. _. 


Arizona.... 
Californis_. 





ee 


Delaware. 


District of Columbia_ 





SS ee 
Tilinots_ 
Indiana. 
lowa__. 4 
eee ae 





‘ ‘eg } 
H sec: 
: os ; 
' @: 
E : OA } 
0 44g 
3s tes 
§s SSz 
ZAC 


Kentucky ___. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 





Pennsylvania. . Sate 
Rhode Island_.. 





Ee 
2 

éa 
£3 
Bg 


pe oie nie) 


ihn Ow QDanNow 


bf 4 S avs? 






; ene nee 
Washington .........-.......- 








‘Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census 


3 Revised. 


1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 



































| Number of new dwelling units started 
| . a ae, icmeetieed _ Estimated construction cost 
| | | (in thousands) 4 
sii | | Location ? 
eri } | 
Total | Privately) Publicly | | | 
| | owned | owned | Metro- |Nonmetro-| North-/} North | | | Privately | Publicly 
| politan politan | east | Central) South | West Total | owned owned 
| | places places 
| | | | | | } | | | 
Ee eer evo be coe 000 1, 252, 200 | 43,800 |1, 021, 600 374, 400 oS | & | @ I 2) $11, 788, 595 |$11, 418,371 | $370, 224 
=== penboiese .|1, 091, 300 |1,020,100 | 71,200 | 776, 800 314,500 | (2) (2) (2) | (2) | 9,800,892 | 9,186,123] 614, 769 
eta 11, 127,000 |1, 068, 500 | 88,500 | 794,900} 332,100 | (9) () | @) | (| 10,208,983 | 9,706,276 | 502, 207 
1953_._- |1, 103, 800 11,068,300 | 35,500) 803, 500 | 300,300; (2) | @ | @ | (’) 10, 488,003 | 10,181,185 | 306, 8&1 
1954... 1, 220, 400 |1, 201, 700 | 18,700 | 896, 900 } 323, 500 |243, 100 |325, 890 |359, 700 |291, 800 | 12,478,237 | 12,309,200 | 189, 037 
SaaS |1, 309. 500 | 19, 400 | 75, 800 | 353, 100 | 273, 100 |356, 000 |389, 000 [310,800 | 14, 544,647 | 14, 345, 829 | 198, 818 
RA 1, 120, 200 1,096,800 | 23,400 | 778,600 | 341,600 (e |} ( 6 ; (8 13, 116, 224 | 12, 855, 665 20, 559 
1953: First quarter-- aaa -o---| 257,100 | 238,100 | 19,000 | 184, 400 | 72,700 | (3) () | (2) (2) 3, 710 162. 503 
Second quarter... .. ----| 824,300 | 315,000 | 9, 300 | 238, 100 | 86, 200 (3) (3) @) | 120 | 83, 136 
Third quarter............. | 285,000 | 286,700 | 4, 300 207, 800 | 77, 200 @ (3) (2 ; 268 38, 339 
Fourth quarter__.......... 237,400 | 234, 500 | 2,900 | 173, 200 | 64, 200 (3) oo |. | & 087 | 22, 840 
1954: First quarter.............. 236, 800 | 232,200 | 4,600 | 174,300 62, 500 | 47,400 | 52,790 | 77,600 | 59, 100 446 41, 002 
January --...-..- -------| 6,400] 65,100 | 1,300 | 49, 700 | 16, 700 | 13,000 | 13,300 | 22, 500 17, 600 951 12, 362 
| re 75,200 | 73,900 1,300 | 53, 500 21, 700 | 13,300 | 16, 200 | 26, 100 | 19, 600 7) 11,174 
March. eo ee 95,200 | 93, 200 2, 000 71, 100 24,100 | 21,100 | 23,200 | 29,000 | 21,900 735 17, 466 
Second quarter.........----| 332,700 | 326,500 | 6,200 | 244,000 | — 88, 700 | 67, 300 | 98, 400 | 99,900 | 76, 100 80% 55, 873 
April secccocccuccal SEE | Geant 1,200 | 79, 400 | 28, 300 | 21,700 | 31,100 | 29,300 | 25, 600 557 11, 252 
a vena | 108,500 | 107, 400 | 1,100 | 77,100 31, 400 | 215600 | 32. 900 | 30,000 | 24,000 | 75 & 811 
June. -_. a Lae 116, 500 | 112,600 3, 900 | 7, 500 | 29, 00 | 24,000 | 34,400 | 31, 600 | 26, 500 5a) 35, 610 
Third quarter_...........-.| 346,000 | 339,300/ 6,700 | 252,800 93,200 | 72,500 | 97,800 | 99,900 | 75, 800 | 471 61, 895 
eee: 116,000 | 112,900 | 3,100 | 87, 500 | 28, 500 | 25,300 | 33,300 | 32. 200 25, 200 830 | 30, 481 
ee 114,300 | 113,000 1,300 | 82, 600 31, 700 | 24,800 | 32,600 | 31,700 | 25, 200 | 766 10, 253 
September. ........... ---| 115,700 | 113,400 | 2,300 | 82,700 33, 000 | 22,400 | 31,900 | 36,000 | 25, 400 | , 875 21, 161 
Fourth quarter. ...........- 304, 900 303, 700 1,200 | 225, 800 | 79, 100 | 55,900 | 76,900 | 91, 300 80, 800 | , 385 | 10, 467 
ae | 110,700 | 110, 800 200 | 80, 400 | 30, 300 | 21,600 | 30,100 | 31,800 | 27, 200 , 338 | 1, 962 
November. _........ -----| 103,600 | 103,300 300 75, 700 27,900 | 19,000 | 24.800 | 31, 500 | 26, 300 578 2.871 
ase 90,600 | 89,900 | 700 | 69, 700 | 20,900 | 15,300 | 20,000 | 28,000 | 27, 301 469 5, 634 
1988: First quarter_............- 291,300 | 288, 000 3,300 | 221, | 69, 500 | 53,100 | 63,400 | 95,900 | 78, 900 | 959 32, 229 
eR REG? | 87,600 | 87,300 | 300 | 68, 100 19, 500 | 16,000 | 15,600 | 30,600 | 25, 400 092 2, 702 
,., es | 89,900 | 87,900 | 2,000} 66,900 | 23,000 | 13, 5) | 19,700 | 32,400 | 24, 300 585 19, O85 
ELSE SE TS 113,800 | 112, 800 1,000 | 86,800 | 27, 000 | 23, 6) | 28,100 | 32,900 | 29, 200 282 9. 552 
Second quarter_........... | 404,400 | 397,000 | 7,400 | 295,400 | 109, 000 | 89, 700 |116, 600 |109, 00 | 88, 500 159 67, 126 
| ia | 130, 500 1,500 | 96, 806 35, 200 | 28,600 | 37,300 | 35,790 | 30, 400 | 309 13, (86 
I -----| 137,600 | 135, 100 | 2500 | 99, 700 37,900 | 30,300 | 40,000 | 37,49 | 29, 900 773 23, 128 
BERD. cconsceccscceesceses] EE eet 3,400 | 98,900 35,900 | 30.800 | 39,300 | 36, 500 | 28, 200 | 077 80, 912 
Third quarter. _-._.. ‘ 362,2™) | 357, 800 | 4,400 | 263, 300 | 98, 900 | 75, 300 |108,000 | 99,400 79, 500 182 | 44, 259 
TE. | 122. 600 | 121, 900 | 700 | 88,300 | 34, 300 | 27,000 | 35.600 | 32,700 | 27,300 092 9, 058 
Slee --| 124,700 | 122,300/ 2400] 91,500] 33,200 | 24,900 | 38,000 | 34,800 | 27,000 | 9, 848 23, 100 
September aero ; 114,900 | 113,600 1,300 | 83, 500 | 31, 400 | 23,400 | 34,400 | 31,900 | 25,200 | 1, 283, 242 12, 101 
Fourth quarter-...-- ------| 271,200 | 266, 700 | 4,500} 195, 800 | 75, 400 | 55,500 | 68,000 | 84,000 | 63,700 | 3,026, | , 52 55, 194 
October __..--..- ----| 105,800 | 104,800} 1,000| 76,500 | 29, 300 | 23, 500 | 29,400 | 28, 500 | 24,400 | 1,178,809 | 1, 168, 229 10, 580 
November.............. | 89,200; 88, 400 8) | 4,600 | 24,600 | 17,700 | 23.000 | 27,800 | 20, 700 | 993, G86 | 985, 891 | 8, 005 
ae 76,200 | 73, 500 | 2, 700 54, 700 | 21, 500 14, 300 | 15,600 | 27,700 18, 600 | 853, 928 | 817, 409 | 36, 519 
1956: First quarter. .......... ..| 251, 900 | 244, 600 | 7,300 | 183, 800 | 68, 100 | 45,700 | 58,200 | 83,300 | 64,700 | 2,847,118 | 2,761, 446 | 85, 672 
January.......- ----| 75,000 73, 700 | 1,300 | 54.300 20, 700 | 12,400 | 15,700 | 27, 300 | 19, 60 | 812, 162 | 800, 665 | 11, 497 
February... _---e-----| 78,300} 77,000 | 1,300 | 57, 600 20, 700 | 14,400 | 16,400 | 26,800 | 20, 700 | R85, 855 | 71, 700 | 14, 155 
March __.........-...----| 98,600] 93,900 4,700 | 71,900 | 26,700 | 18,900 | 26,100 | 29,200 | 24.400 | 1, 14 ,089,081 | 60.020 
Second quarter ............. 332,400 | 325, 300 7,100 | 228, 200 104, 200 | 72,300 | $8,100 | 93,100 | 68, 900 3, 844, 192 | 79, 750 
DET cnccwncascecsesesses, TRL) ee 1,490 | 76,100 | 35, 200 | 23,40 | 33,600 | 31,000 | 23,300) 1,3 293, 488 | 15, 445 
113, 700 | 110, 800 2, 900 77, 600 | 36, 100 | 24.700 | 33,300 | 32,800 | 22, 900 1,3 312, 890 33, 623 
107,400 | 104, 600 | 2.800 | 74,500 32,900 | 24,200 | 31,200 | 29.300 | 22,700 1,3 237, 814 | 30, 682 
248, 900 292, 900 6,000 | 202, 900 | 96, 000 | 61, 800 | 86. 700 | 87,000 | 63, 400 3, 5s 471. 787 | 63. 017 
101,100 | 99,000 | 2,100 | 69,700 31, 400 | 21,800 | 29,900 | 27,700 | 21,700 | 1,2 179, 266 | 22, 086 
103,900 | 103, 200 | 700 | 70, 900 33,000 | 20,800 | 29,200 | 30,700 | 23,200 | 1: , 222, 281 | 4, 988 
September ? : 900 90, 700 | 3, 200 | 62, 300 31. 600 | 19,200 | 27,600 | 28,600 | 18, 500 1, 070, 240 | 35, 443 
Fourth quarter §_.. | 237, 000 | 234, 000 3,000 | 163, 700 73, 300 | ig 778, 240 | 32, 120 
SS eee ees | 93,000 | 90,800 2,200 | 64,000 | 29,000} (§) ») (8 m | 41, , O80, 520 | 23, 778 
November §............. 80,000 | 79,600 400 | 54, 500 | 25,500; () | ba e |; & 947, 240 4,412 
December § 64,000 | 63, 600 | 400} 45,200] 18,800] (° ‘ ‘ (*) | 750, 480 3, 930 





1 The data shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, dor- 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and 
(3) reports of pnblic construction contract awards. 

Beginning with January 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 
(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost al! building- 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
efficient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown previously is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. Data on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 
new series, and are available on request. 


The error in the total jvivate nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 
nonpermit segment is suc. that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in a total private nonfarm figure between $8,000 and 102,000. For 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 

? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
1954 are available upon request. Annual metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
locition data not available before 1950; monthly ficures not available before 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

* Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

4‘ Housing peak year. 

§ Preliminary. 

6 Not yet available. 

7 Revised, 
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